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PREFACE 


TN the year 1910 1 was appointed by the Delegates 
of the Common Fund of the University of Oxford 
to deliver during the academical year next ensuing 
a course of eight lectures on the Philosophy of 
Religion. These lectures, ^diich were accordingly 
given in the Hilary Term of 1911, dealt with three 
antitheses ; those of Reason and Revelation, of 
Nature and Grace, of Man and God. It is the sub- 
stance of these lectures which is here offered to 
the reader. This account of the origin of my book 
must serve as an apology for the fact that the pre- 
suppositions of the enquiry receive such scanty 
treatment, and that with many questions which 
will certainly suggest themselves to the mind of 
any one who follows the course of the discussion, 
there is no attempt to deal thoroughly. No one 
can be more conscious than myself of the inadequacy 
of the equipment with which I have ventured to 
make public my thoughts, such as they are,^on a 
subject at once so difficult and so august. I can 
only plead in my excuse that I have often lamented 
the reluctance of men who have been my chief 
teachers in philosophy to put the«results of their 
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tMnking into print, and have thought myself bound 
to practise what I have preached. The special 
theme which I have chosen makes my temerity 
illustrate only the more aptly the lines of Pope : 

“Nay, fly to altars ; there they’ll talk you dead, 

Por fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

My warmest thanks are due to my friend the Eev. 
H. H. Williams of Hertford College for his Irindno^ii 
in reading the proofs of this book. 

OXFOBD, 1911. 
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PEOBLBMS IN 
THE EBLATIONS OB GOD 
AND MAN 


INTRODUCTORY 

A LECTUEEE who imdertakes to deal with 
problems in the Philosophy of Eeligion must 
be prepared to face difficulties which do not confront 
one who selects for his theme problems in History 
or Archaeology, in some branch of Natural Science 
or in Philology. A lecturer on any of these has not 
to encounter a doubt in the mind of his audience as 
to the very existence of that which he proposes to 
discuss. Even were it problems in Ethics or ^Esthetics 
that he had chosen, he might have counted on a 
fairly general agreement as to the subject-matter 
in view. But with the lecturer on the Philosophy of 
Eeligion it is otherwise. Some will ask him how 
he defines Eeligion and will profess themselves in 
doubt until he has defined it as to the sense in which 
the word is used. Some will question his right to 
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speak of Beligion in general at all, and will insist 
that there are many Religions, and that each of 
the most important among them professes to be the 
only tme Religion. Some, while admitting his 
right to speak of Religion in general, will not admit 
that it can be made the subject of philosophical 
treatment; since (they would urge) it belongs not 
to the cognitive but to the emotional or to the 
conative side of our nature. If one were to venture 
to join issue with these last-mentioned critics and 
boldly to permit oneseK to consider Religion as 
at least involving a kind of apprehension or aware- 
ness, the consciousness of a certain object, of Glod, 
then one will be asked, What do you mean by God ? 
or. Which of aU the gods — for, as St. Paid says, 
‘there are gods many’^ — do you mean? And one 
win even be called upon to prove that any snob 
alleged object as has been called God reaUy eaista 
at all except in the imagination of men at a certsdh 
stage of their intellectual development; and we 
shall be reminded that there are Religions without 
a God, and that some thinkers have even considered 
these Religions not less but more worthy on that 
account to be called Religion. 

I would make it plain at the outset that I am 
very far from underrating the importance of such 
difficulties as these, which may be raised on the 
threshold of my subject. If I deal with them cur- 

^ 1 Oor. vm, 5* 
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sorily, not to say dogmatically, in this introdnctoiy 
part of my discussion, it is merely because to do 
more would require a much larger space than is 
now at my disposal, and I am thus compelled to 
content myself with indicating in outline my position 
in regard to some of these preliminary questions 
before passing on to the particular problems which 
I have selected for special consideration. 

In the first place, then, I should be prepared to 
defend the position that Religion neither can be nor 
need be defined. Although it is easy to point to 
experiences, to books, to institutions, to characters, 
the right of which to be called religum would be 
matter of dispute, it is no less easy to point to 
others about which there would be no dispute. 
Thus the civilized man will find much of what he 
is accustomed to regard as pre-eminently religious 
lacking in what seem to him the fantastic and cruel 
rites of savage initiation; and the savage woxild 
probably not recognize as religious much that we 
should hold to be worship ‘in spirit and in truth.* 
Within the more restricted sphere of our own civiliza- 
tion, We could without difficulty find people who 
would deny the presence of religion in Spinoza’s 
E^ics or (to take a very different example) in Mrs. 
Eddy’s Science and Health; or who would call the 
Pope (with a certain Gifiord Lecturer) ‘the high 
priest of iireligion.’ But perhaps no one who knew 
those ^ooks would deny the name df religious to 
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the Fourth Gospel or the ImitaMon of Christ or the 
PUgrim’s Progress. In this respect Eeligion is in 
the same case with Beauty. To appreciate the 
beauty of what we should call the highest achieve- 
ments of poetry or music or plastic art a considerable 
development of culture may be necessary; and 
barbaric music or ornament often appears to the 
civilized man not to be beautiful at aU. Even 
among members of the same race, among fellow- 
citizens of the same State, classes differently educated 
will differ in their aesthetic tastes. Yet we should 
probably have to go far afield to find any one who 
denied that a gorgeous sunset was beautiful. Neither 
of Religion nor of Beauty can a definition be given 
which we could conceive as binding us to refuse 
the recognition of either in instances which the 
definition would exclude, or to recognize either in 
instances which it would cover. When we turn to 
consider definitions of Religion which have been 
given by eminent writers we shall find that they 
usually presuppose for the understanding of them 
the very knowledge which they are supposed to im- 
part. Thus, to take two examples only, and omitting 
other objections which might be brought against 
them, in Matthew Arnold’s definition of Religion 
as ‘ morality touched with emotion,’ ^ it requires 
no great consideration to perceive that it is not my 
emotion that is meant, but specifically religious 

^ Ziterature and Dogma, ed. 1883, p. 16. 
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emotion ; and when M. Salomon Reinach tells us ^ 
that Religion is ‘ an assemblage of scruples which 
impede the free exercise of our faculties/ * he is 
compelled to add that not any scruples are meant, 
but a particular kind of scruples which he calls 
toboos. The sanction of such scruples, he teUs us, 
is not a practical sanction, such as the fear of in- 
juring oneself ; nor is it the fear of a legal penalty. 
It is fear of ‘ a calamity such as death or blindness 
which strikes the offending individual.’ But M. 
Reinach would not, I take it, caU the fear of death 
from electric shock which prevents one from touching 
a Uve wire, or the fear of bhndness from having 
vitriol thrown in one’s eyes which might restrain 
a returning officer from hindering the interferences 
of a mihtant champion of woman suffrage with 
the ballot-box, an instance of the sort of scruple 
which he means. In point of fact he means a rdigious 
scruple, and so the word * scruple ’ in his definition 
is open to just the same kind of objection as the 
word ‘ emotion ’ in Matthew Arnold’s. 

I should maintain then that Religion neither 
needs nor admits of definition. But I should be 
prepared to defend the position that Religion always 
involves the consciousness or apprehension of a 
certain object or, if we prefer, of an objective character 

1 Orphev>tf ed. 1909, p. 6. 

^ Un mseTfibU de scrupules qui font olttacle au lihre exerdce ^ nos 
faculUs, There is an admirable criticism of this rem|^hable definition 
in M. Lois^ A propos d^Histoire des BeUgions, pp. 49 foil. 
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of reality or of some part of reality, and to contend 
that although the relation of this object or this 
objective character of reality to other objects or 
characters of reality of which we are no less con- 
scious, may be diffi cult to determine — ^and although 
the name by which this object or objective character 
of reality, such as ‘ God * or ‘ the divine,' may 
require to be used with great care, so as to avoid 
a further determination of this object or objective 
character of reality than we are justified in assuming, 
yet the ontis probmdi lies on those who would declare 
our consciousness of it to be an illusory e:q)erience. 
The primary evidence of the existence of any per- 
ceived object must be our perception of it; and 
if it is to be shown notwithstanding that what we 
suppose ourselves to perceive, does not really exist, 
this caimot mean that we perceive nothing. It 
can only mean that what we perceive is not what 
we thiuk it to be ; in other words, the question is 
not so much whetJm U exists as wTiat it is. 

I should be ready here again to illustrate the 
case of Religion by the case of Beauty. DiBS.cult 
questions may be raised concerning the relation 
of the beauty of the external world to those charac- 
teristics of it with which the natural sciences deal ; 
or again with regard to its dependence or independence 
upon the physical and psychical organization of 
fhe®beings who are capable of perceiving it. But 
still it is p&ceived; and, moreover, notorious and 
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proverbial as is the variety of tastes, yet the very 
recognition of this variety implies the recognition 
of something identical, which one man finds here 
and not there, and another man there and not 
here. The case of Religion is parallel here. But 
it is to be noticed that while Religion is a subjective 
term, in that it is the name of a kind of consciousness, 
or of an attitude or activity involving a kind of 
consciousness, Beauty is an objective term, the 
name of that whereof we are conscious. We more 
naturally speak of Beauty and the sense of Beauty, 
but of Religion and the object of Religion. We 
have indeed a name, Taste, for the sense of Beauty, 
and a name, Gk)d, for the object of Religion. But 
these names need explanation and qualification 
before they can be used quite generally. We feel 
ourselves on less disputed, on safer ground when 
we speak of Beauty and the sense (or perception, or 
apprehension, or consciousness) of Beauty, but of 
Religion and the object of Religion. This difference 
is connected with the familiar fact that while it 
would seem absurd to doubt the existence of Beauty 
(though we may doubt whether it exists as an object 
for any beings not organized as we are) it is quite 
common to question the existence of Gk)d. We do 
not dispute the existence of Beauty, whatever we 
think to be the nature of its connexion with other 
characteristics of the external or sensible world; 
we naay assume its existence as something to be 
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discussed. But, in the case of God, we seem unable 
to do this; what we may with tolerable secmity 
assume, is the existence of Eeligion as a kind of 
behaviour, emotion or consciousness (different people 
may prefer one or other of these terms to describe 
the genus to which they would refer it), though 
there may be many conflicting theories as to its 
origin, its afiSnities, and its value. 

This difference between Religion and Beauty is 
significant of an important circumstance connected 
with the former. We are content to admit without 
question the existence of Beauty, because Beauty, 
the object of the aesthetic consciousness or experience, 
is, so to say, separable from other objects of con- 
sciousness or experience as the object of Religion is 
not. The world is, or some things in it are, beautiful, 
we may say, whatever else they may be ; and the 
other characteristics which they may really possess, 
or seem to us to possess, do not, on the whole, affect 
their beauty. If we find them beautiful to our appre- 
hension, beautiful, so far, we confidently call them. 
But the object of Eeligion cannot be merely the object 
of Religion. There is a sense in which Religion 
always demands for its object (to quote a compre- 
hensive phrase of Tertullian’s) ^ fotum quod mmm 
d in quo minus. This I take to be true, though at 
the present stage I must leave my reasons for the 

1 Mareionim 1, 10. Habet testimonia Deus totnm i^uod sumqa 
et in quo sutoub. • 
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view unstated, even where religion exists in such 
primitive or rudimentary forms as are found where 
we should not suppose the explicit thought of Reality 
or the Universe as a whole to have been attained. 

Now this is as much as to say that Religion will 
always be found, if we press it, to claim for itself 
what some would call an ontological value. This 
means no more than that it claims to apprehend 
something which is really mdependent, not merely 
of the present apprehension of this or that individual 
(we might perhaps say this of Beauty), but of any 
apprehension whatever; something which belongs 
to the ultimate nature of reality and to which nothing 
in that nature can be wholly indifferent, nay, not 
even in the last resort (as we shall see hereafter) 
the fact that it is apprehended.^ It is here that we 
are to find the true explanation of the fact that we 
cannot use the word God without seeming to commit 
ourselves further than at the outset we may wish 
to do. 

I assume then, without at present attempting to 
enforce or justify them further, these points. Firstly, 
that* no preliminary definition of Rehgion can be 
given which should bind one in advance, as it were, 
to include this or exclude that, without looking 
afresh into each instance of something professedly 
religious, as it comes before us; but also that no 

^ I am quite aware of the jwitjkx fade inconsistency of tiese last 
words with the immediately preceding statement that it is independent 
pf anjr apprehension whatever, 
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such definition is wanted. Secondly, that Religion 
involves a kind of apprehension or awareness, 
whose object is always, however, in such a sense 
the whole of reality, or at least the heart and centre 
of reality, that it is in the long run impossible for 
Religion to remain contented, as the aesthetic con- 
sciousness can, with an object which is merely its 
object, without placing it, so to say, in the centre 
of things, and relating to it everything in itself and 
in its environment, and hence committing the 
religious man to what the Germans call a Wdkm- 
schawung correspondent to his religion. 

To these observations, which relate to the attitude 
which I would take up in respect of the Philosophy 
of Religion in general, I think it well to add some 
others in order to avoid certain possible misunder- 
standings. The description of the three problems 
which I propose to discuss as those of Reason and 
Revelation, of Nature and Grace, of Mah and God, 
suggests that I shall have especially in view contrasts 
which belong to the theology of the Christian Religion. 
The antitheses which I have named are found indeed 
in principle outside the theology of that religion; 
but these designations of them suggest and are 
intended to suggest the forms which they assume in 
Christian theology. Fielding, in Tom Jones, has 
introduced a character, Mr. Thwaokum, represraita- 
tive of the divinity in vogue in his days among 
defenders of the established religion of this country. 
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Squaxe, the philosopher, has mamtained that honour 
may exist independently of any religion what- 
ever. Nay,” added he, “you yourself will allow 
it may exist independently of all but one; so will 
a Mahometan, a Jew, and all the mamtainers of all 
the different sects in the world.” Thwackum replied, 
this was arguing with the usual malice of aU the 
enemies to the true church. He said he doubted not 
but all the infidels in the world would, if they could, 
confine honour to their own absurd errors and 
damnable deceptions ; but honour, says he, “ is not 
therefore manifold, because there are many absurd 
opinions about; nor is religion manifold, because 
there are various sects and heresies in the world. 
When I mention religion, I mean the Christian 
religion ; and not only the Christian religion, but the 
Protestant religion ; and not only the Protestant 
religion, but the Church of England. And when I 
mention honour, I mean that mode of divine grace 
which is not only consistent with, but dependent 
upon this religion and is consistent with and de- 
pendent upon no other.” ’ ^ I wish to distiuguish 
my position in specially attending to the traditional 
theology of Christendom from that which was 
taken up by Mr. Thwackum. I have aheady touched 
in passing* upon the difficulty presented to the 
student of the Philosophy of Religion by the claim 

1 Tom Jones, Book III, ck. m, 

* Above, p. 
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(to which Mr. Square alludes in the passage just 
quoted) made by each of the higher religions to be 
the only true religion. I shall have more to say 
on this subject when I come to speak of the contrast 
of Reason and Revelation. But here I shall only 
justify myself for devoting the larger share of my 
attention to the characteristically Christian forms 
of this and the other contrasts which constitute the 
subject of the present lectures, by an analogy from 
another field. No one would be surprised if a lecturer 
on philosophical problems of a kind not specifically 
religious were to concentrate his attention upon the 
forms which these problems have assumed in the 
great European systems of Plato and of Aristotle, 
of Descartes and of Spinoza, of Locke and of Leibnitz, 
of Kant and of Hegel, to name none of later date. 
He would count upon a general recognition among 
his hearers that these and others which might be 
added are the classical systems, in which speculation 
upon the problems of philosophy is seen at its ripest 
and best. He would not be supposed necessarily 
to be denying that there are philosophers belonging 
to other civilizations than the European, •that 
the classical schools of Emropean philosophy have 
themselves an historical background of less highly 
developed speculation, or even that the speculations 
of thinks belonging to other civilizations may 
have «)mething to teach us which is not to be learned 
from the grefft European thinkers who stand in 
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tlie succession which we regaxd as classical and 
central. He would not, I say, be understood neces- 
sarily to deny any of these things; and it woidd 
be admitted as his sufficient justification for limiting 
hims elf to a certain field, that this was the one best 
known to him, and also the one in which by general 
consent the best thinking is on the whole to be 
sought. So too here. I may justify myself in con- 
centrating my attention on Christian theology by 
saying that the Christian religion is the religiwi 
which I know best and the only one which I know 
from within; and by appeahng to a very general 
agreement that no religion and no theology can be 
on the whole ranked higher than the Christian, 
even if certam others may be ranked in some respects 
upon a level with them. It is needless to add that 
I have no desire further to limit the word Christian 
as Mr. Thwackum limited it; but rather to use 
it on the whole in that wide sense in which it m 
applicable to the entire religious and philosophical 
development which has the Christian tradition as 
its starting-point and background. 

Pefhaps some excuse may also be needed for 
the smallness of the space which will be occupied 
in the following discussions by the facts and con- 
jectures which have been brought to our notice by the 
researches either of anthropologists or of students 
of what is sometimes called religious psychdlogy. 
1 have certainly no wish to disparage tlie importance 
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of these to any one who desires to make religion 
the subject-matter of serious thought. Eeligious 
practices cannot be fully understood apart from 
the knowledge of their history, and, in the case 
of Christian religious practices this will take us 
back far beyond the origin either of Christianity or 
of the religions which divide to-day with Christianity 
the allegiance of civilized men. Nor is the student 
of this history justified in neglecting, where it can 
be had, any such knowledge of what these practices 
are in the consciousness of those who engage in 
them as may be gained from the study of their 
autobiographies, or of such information concern- 
ing the conditions in other respects of these same 
persons as the observation of physicians and psycho- 
logists can supply. It is true that the larger part 
of the information on these latter points to be found 
in such books as Professor Starbuck’s PsycMogy 
of ReUgion and the late Professor James’s Y(me£es 
of Beldgious Experience is, as was inevitable under 
the circumstances of their composition, gathered 
from a field far more restricted than that which 
has found expression in the catholic tradition 1[I use 
the word ' catholic ’ in no technical sense) of Christian 
theology. But what has been thus gathered is of 
no small interest and importance. Of these anthropo- 
logical and psychological researches I have, however, 
no claim to sj)eak with the authority of a first-hand 
investigator, and there wdl be, as I have already 
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intimated, but little said about tbem in these lectures. 
To this apology for the comparatively small room 
assigned to these two subjects I will only add, 
before concluding these iutroductory observations, 
that it is my conviction that between the religion 
which finds for itself a reasoned expression in Chris- 
tian theology and the religions of what is called 
the ‘ lower culture " there is a genuine continuity 
traceable, that for this very reason we can study 
best in its fullest development that of which we 
discern the vaguer and more confused beginnings 
in primitive worship and belief ; and that we only 
recognize the pathological character of the more 
eccentric kmds of religious behaviour (such as 
perhaps loom disproportionately large in books 
on religious psychology) by comparison with the 
standard provided in that system or those systems 
which exhibit the religious principle in its richest 
and (in the proper sehse of the word) most rational 
form- By ‘most rational,’ I do not intend that 
which ofiers least difficulty to what Hegel called 
‘the abstract understanding’ — ‘for which every 
term 6r product of thought presents a stereotyped 
distinction from every other ’ ^ — ^which treats its 
object from an external, general point of view, a 
point of view, in Aristotle’s phraseology,® merely 

1 Wallace, Log%c qf Eegel, Istred p. 122 • a paraplirastic translation 
of Log%k, § 80 {Werke, VI, 147) 

* See Top , I, 1, 2 , cp Mr H W. B. Joseph, Inti^duchon to juogiCy 
pp 359 foil. 
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dialectical I mean rather that which, when studied 
as it really is, in its own special and peculiar waj 
or manner of being, comes nearest to exhibiting 
that character which affords the most perfect satis- 
faction to the intelligence; the character, that h 
to say, of thoroughgoing necessity, in which every 
part is absolutely indispensable to each other and 
to the whole, and all opposites mutually or reciprocally 
determine each other. There is nothing extrayaganf 
in the supposition that this character, though per- 
haps nowhere completely exhibited by any religious 
system, is more nearly approached in Christian 
theology and in the implications of Christian worship 
than in the rehgious beliefs and institutions of primi- 
tive men, and at least as nearly realized there as in 
any other religious system to be found in the world. 

The three contrasts or antitheses which I have 
chosen for special consideration are those of Beason 
and Bevelation, of Nature and Grace, of Man and 
God. They are not unrelated to each other; the 
consideration of the first will be found to lead natur- 
ally on to that of the second, and that of the second 
to the third. Such contrasts or antitheses are 
characteristic of philosophy ; and in the Philosophy 
of Eeligion we find them presented in what is at 
once thdr acutest and their most hopeful shape; 
or rather in what is their most hopeful shape, just 
because it is their acutest, because here the opposition 
is, so to say, pushed to its extremest point and the 
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fullest justice is done to either side. The antithesis 
of Reason and Revelation is the characteristic 
form assumed in the sphere of Religion by the 
antithesis which we know in a more general way as 
that of Subject and Object ; for Reason is thought 
of as what is ours, who know God, Revelation as 
what is from God, who is known ; and the principle 
of this antithesis recurs in the contrast of what is 
ours to start with by nature, and what comes to be 
ours by the grace or free gift of Grod ; while in dis- 
cussing this second contrast we shall find ourselves 
dealing at close quarters with that famous problem 
of Freedom and Necessity, which morality inevitably 
raises for those who reflect upon it, but which can- 
not be satisfactorily handled without passing beyond 
the sphere of Ethics in the strict sense of that word. 
Lastly we shall find ourselves led on by our con- 
sideration of both these earlier antitheses to ask 
ourselves what we mean by Man, to whom reason 
belongs by nature, and what by God, who reveals 
himself to man of his free grace or favour. And in 
dealing with this last contrast we shall find ourselves 
at no ‘great distance from the problem of the Par- 
ticular and the Universal, than which of course 
none is more fundamental m general philosophy. 




PART I 

REASON AND REVELATION 




CHAPTER I 


THE ANTITHESIS OE REASON AND REVELATION 

rpHB first of the three antitheses which I have 
selected for discussion is that of Reason and 
Reodation. If we begin by asking ourselves what 
the mention of this antithesis suggests at first sight 
to an educated Englishman who has given no par- 
ticular thought to the matter, we should probably 
not be far wrong in giving some such answer as 
the following. He would think of a body of religious 
doctrine consisting of two parts ; one part which 
has been or could be discovered by the imaided use 
of an intelligent man’s natural faculties ; and another 
part which has been, and could only be, derived 
from an external source, taken to be a supernatural 
or divine being freely communicating information 
to men which otherwise would have remained 
beyond their reach. Here what is taken as our own 
contribution is represented as due to the exercise 
of our highest capacity, of Reason. What is taken 
as the conladbution which is not our own, is takrai 
as definite and intelligible information voluntarily 
and designedly imparted. There are thus two co- 
operating parties, who are describM as acting, 

SI 
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if I may so express it, at their highest pitch. One 
is man rational and exercising his reason ; the other 
Gk)d, conceived of likewise as rational and personal 
Spirit, actively communicating truth about himself. 
Reason and Revelation are not here as yet opposed 
(as I hmted in my preliminary observations that we 
should find them opposed) quite as Subject to Object ; 
although Reason is already what comes from our- 
selves, Revelation that which comes from what is 
not ourselves. For at this stage Reason is regarded 
as one process with its own result, and Revelation 
as another process with its different result. There 
are Subject and Object in both, and in both they 
are the same Subject and Object, for the two pro- 
cesses are here in each instance contemplated as 
falling within the same sphere, that of Rehgion. 
By Reason, applied, as we are here thinking of it, 
to the subject-matter of Religion, Man discovers for 
himself what he can of Grod ; in Revelation Man be- 
comes aware of what God tells him about himself. 

Now, so long as we do not look very closely into the 
matter, so long as we do not, strictly speaking, thmk 
about it, but only 'pidure it, there seems to .be no 
great difficulty in this notion of a twofold knowledge 
about the same thing (which happens, in this case, 
to be God) ; a knowledge partly based on Reason 
from within us, partly upon Revelation imparted 
to rfe from without. We picture easily enough 
a situation. Such as is perfectly familiar to m 
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daily life ; the situation in wMcli we desire to know, 
and in which it is very important to us that we 
should know, the motives and purposes of a certain 
man ; and thereupon try to infer them from a study 
of those actions of his which fall imder our observa- 
tion. But we are working in the dark, as it were, 
until we come face to face with the man himself, 
and he tells us what he means, and what he is aiming 
at. Or again, we may picture a situation, in which 
we are in doubt about the very existence of a certaax 
person ; as, for example, in the notorious Humbert 
case of a few years back, we were in doubt of the 
very existence of the American who was said to 
have entrusted Madame Humbert with the box; 
and we try to discover whether there really is or 
ever was such a person in the world at all. And 
then we might meet the person, might come face 
to face with him, and our doubts about his existence, 
which had persisted up to that time, would now be 
completely removed. I have taken these two illustra- 
tions, because we find among those who contrast 
Reason and Revelation in the way which I have 
been* trying to describe, some who would assert 
that the existence of God could be found out by 
Reason, but that we stand in need of Revelation 
to enlighten us further as to his character and pur- 
poses ; and others who would hold that Reason 
could do no more than frame the hypothesis that 
there was a God, which without tte iutervention 
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of Revektion could not be verified, but must remain 
unproved. 

Sucb situations as I have described often occur, 
and are easily enough pictured. But tbe moment 
that we try to get behind this picture-making, and 
try to see whether we can really think of a knowledge 
of God based upon Reason as related to a knowledge 
based upon Revelation in the same way in which 
an opinion based on inference from a man’s actions 
to his motives is related to knowledge of them gained 
from the man himself, we shall find that our analogy 
will turn out to be of no real use to us at aU. 

For, to begin with, in the supposed case of inference 
from a man’s actions to his motives, what we have 
on one side is (as was hinted in the last sentence) not 
knowledge properly so called at all, but only opmion. 
Bx hypothesi I am only guessing at the man’s motives. 
I should not say that I Imew them until I had heard 
of them from himself or from some one to whom 
he had confessed them. And, when I had so heard 
them, I should say that my opinion or guess-work 
had now given place to hnowledge; but I should 
hold that I was employiug reason in the one" case 
no less than in the other. Only by my reason do 
I recognize one interpretation of my man’s acts 
as more probable than another ; only by my reason 
do I judge whether what he tells me or has told my 
infonfiant, concerning these motives, is to be relied 
upon ; only by my reason again am I aware that his 
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commimications clear tip -what my guesses had left 
doubtful, explain seeming contradictions and so on. 
In the same way, in the analogue. Reason is the 
only possible judge of Revelation, and those who 
have distinguished Eevelation from Reason in some 
such way as I have described have often been quite 
ready to submit its original credentials to Reason ; 
although it has no doubt sometimes been held that, 
these credentials once accepted. Reason has no 
further say as to the contents of the Revelation. 
The judgment of the original credentials, however, 
at least cannot possibly be withdrawn from the 
tribunal of Reason; I must have some reason (even 
if not a good one) for acceptmg the Revelation as 
genuine. And so Reason cannot possibly be con- 
fined to a sphere distinct from that of Revelation. 
On the other hand, in the case of the man whose 
motives we first guessed and afterwards came to 
know from his own Ups, there is no difficulty in 
supposing that sometiing could be found out about 
him, without his co-operation and even against his 
wishes. But when we pass from the illustration to 
the thing iUustrated, it is not easy to suppose this of 
a God, such as, according to the teaching of any 
reUgion which we could conceive ourselves at our 
present level of intellectual development as accepting, 
we could admit to be rightly called God at all. 
We could not allow the name of God to a beidg on 
whose privacy an Actseon could intrude, or whose 
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secrets a PrometlieTis could snatch from him -with- 
out his assent. This antithesis of Reason and Reve- 
lation, moreover, in the form in which we have 
been considering it, belongs to an advanced stage 
of religious development; we may therefore legiti- 
mately criticize it from the standpoint of the stage 
which must have been reached when it comes into 
prominence. 

I do not think it necessary to work throixgh the 
variant of the illustration which we have been con- 
sidering, in which the relation between Reason and 
Revelation is pictured as that between a conjecture 
and its verification by sensible experience. What 
has been said of the other form of the illustration 
can easily be applied to this, and we shall find our- 
selves later on returning to a representation of this 
kind in another connexion, when we come to speak 
of what is called ‘ proving the existence of God.’ 

The view, then, of Reason and Revelation as 
independent sources of religious truth — ^truth, that 
is, about God — ^with dwtinct spheres, has been found 
unsatisfactory. What Reason reaches cannot be 
regarded as unrevealed, since it cannot be thought 
of as discovered without the co-operation of God, 
nor can the contents of Revelation be thought of as 
discerned and recognized otherwise than by Reason. 
Reason and Revelation can no longer be regarded 
as d&tinct processes which have indeed in one sense 
the same suSject and the same object, but yet in 
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another sense distinct subjects and distinct objects ; 
for although the spirit of man is the subject in both, 
it is the spirit of man as active intelligence in the 
one case, as receptive in the other; as Eeason in the 
one, in the other as something which ^ may be very 
variously regarded, but is at any rate not Eeason, 
as we speak of Eeason, when we treat it as the faculty 
to which the various sciences owe their being.* So, 
too, although God is the object in both cases, yet 
usually, or at any rate very often, it is a different 
part or aspect of the divine nature that is held to 
be revealed from that part or aspect which can be 
found out by Eeason. This way of describmg the 
two, then, having proved unsatisfactory, can we 
take Eeason and Eevelation as correlative, as subject 
and object in the same process, Eeason (in the sphere 
of Eehgion) apprehending only what is revealed, and 
Bevdaiion (in the same sphere) being that which 
Eeason can there apprehend ? 

We shall be in a better position to give a satis- 
factory answer to this question if we first consider 
more generally this relation of Subject and Object 
as it "fexists elsewhere than in the special sphere of 
Eeligion; for we may thus be led to think that 
what we find in religion wiU prove to be the natural 
sequel of that which we shall have found dsewhere, 
and so will throw light back, as it were, upon these 
lower levels of experience. 

1 See below, pp, 46 foil. 
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Let us begin, then, by considering our perception in 
our daily life of material objects, such as tables 
and chairs. I intentionally choose my examples 
from the field of artificial things, contrived for our 
use — ^though vrhat I am going to say will extend 
further. We commonly regard such things as on 
the one hand wholly iudifferent to, and unaffected 
by, our perception of them, except so far as our 
perception of them leads to further action, as when, 
seeing a chair, we sit down upon it. It is the con- 
verse of this same fact that we ourselves may be 
said, so far, to be indifferent to these objects, except 
so far as they are perceived by us. Thus, so far as 
we can depend upon seeiug and touching a chair 
when we want to sit down, we are content, and 
although no doubt the famous doctrine of Berkeley,^ 
that the esse of material things is p&rcipi never 
fails to wear the air of a paradox, and although 
serious objections may be brought against it in these 
as well as in other cases, yet it is in such instances 
as these that it may be made to assume a certain 
plausibility. One may easily find it hard to say 
what difference it would make to us if the isse of 
chairs and tables were, as Berkeley says it is, perdpi, 
and if, when not perceived by any one, they did 
not exist at alL A ‘pragmatic* attitude, as it is 
now the fashion to call it, is not so very minatural 
at tlfis level of experience, and it is noticeable that 

^ Prinaples of Eumm Knowledge^ § 3. 
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there are expressions used by Berkeleyi himself 
which suggest such an attitude.^ 

But when we pass from this perception of material 
objects in which we are interested only as they serve 
our purposes, to the perception of material objects 
in which we are interested as a man of science is 
interested in them, as parts of a great system governed 
by mechanical laws, the two parties, as I may call 
them, to the transaction of knowledge, the Subject 
and the Object, seem to have abandoned some of 
this mutual mdiSerence which we described above. 
Although theories which insist that the natural 
sciences are only ‘descriptive* are now much in 
vogue, and harmonize very well with the tendencies 
which find expression in pragmatism, and although 
there are very likely some scientific doctrines of 
high reputation which can really claim to be no 
more than ‘ descriptive,’ yet I think that students of 
natural science are quite in the right when they 
entertain a certain suspicion of this writing down 
of the accounts which their sciences give of the objects 
with which they are concerned as merely ‘ descrip- 
tive.’ If the scientific man’s interest in these objects 
were merely what we may call a utilitarian interest, 
if he really only wanted to know how to manipulate 
matter to his own and others’ profit, it would not 
much concern him whether or no the formulas 
which he employs were really quite +Tue, so long 

1 Principle* of Human Knowledge, §§ 119 foil. 
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as they are faithful enough to fact to enable him 
by their means to manipulate his roaterial environ- 
ment. But if he be really a man of science, if he 
wishes not merely to exploit the material world, 
but to understand it, he surely cannot remain content 
with ‘merely descriptive’ formulas; for, if that is 
all he has, he has ex hypothesi not understood what 
he is dealing with, he has only described it. ^ It is 
true that it is difficult to justify the application of 
the term ‘ descriptive ’ to formulas which do not 
state what the things described really are ; if they 
do not do this, how can they be rightly said even 
to describe them % One may however, no doubt, 
admit a use of the word ‘ description ’ to signify an 
account not false iudeed, but still superficial or ex- 
ternal; but even in that sense of the word, I do 
not think that the man of science can be satisfied 
with mere description. He may weU be content to 
believe that some of his hypotheses will not stand to 
the end; that some of his formulas contain error, 
so long as the error that they contain will not be 
such as to affect his results. But he cannot be con- 
tent with this as the ideal of his science ; as a naan 
of science, he must aspire to knowledge of things 
as they really are, not only so far as they will serve 
other purposes of his than that of knowing the truth 
abou^them.^ 

c 

^ It ifl of course a further question how far he can satisfy this aspira^ 
tion while remaining within the limits of what he would call Science, 
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Hence the Berkeleian doctrine that the esse 
of the material world is 'p&rci'pi will never satisfy 
him ; the imperceptible is for him part of the system 
in which he is interested; while in the conduct of 
our daily life we do not care about the imperceptible ; 
it adds what, we may say in our haste, is nothing to 
our purpose. Thus in the sciences the knower is 
less indifierent, ia proportion to his genuinely scientific 
interest, to the object’s real existence independently 
of the subject. On the other hand, it is at this 
stage of experience, at the scientific stage, that 
the puzzles arise which are so familiar to all students 
of philosophy about the place of our apprehension 
itself in the universe which the sciences apprehend. 
HCTe originate the efforts made to explain it as the 
outcome of the laws that rule the naaterial universe, 
as involved in its circle of mechanical action and 
reaction. The scientific man can neither, it would 
seem, stomach the attribution to his object of a 
merely perceived reality ; nor can he allow the 
complete indifference of the object to the process 
by which it is apprehended. He is irresistibly im- 
pelled to attempt to bring them both somehow 
within the sweep of his survey, and to make them 
out to be interconnected parts of a whole, each part 
of which mechanically determines every other. 
It is true that this attempt is doomed to failure ; 
but it is none the less inevitable that^t should be 
made ; and we are lifted to a better understanding 
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of the nature of reality by its being made. Nor do 
we part with the notion of a single universe when we 
abandon the belief that the principles of mechanism 
are sufficient to explain its unity. 

We may be said to take a further step when we 
conceive the object, which is here stiU the external 
world, as beaviiful. The poet and the artist are 
certainly disinclined to tolerate the denial of an 
external reality to that beauty which they find in 
the external world. They may often indulge what 
Euskin, in a passage full of sound and accurate 
criticism,* has called the ‘pathetic fallacy’; but 
surely never, except where the poetry is quite frigid 
and artificial, with the consciousness that it is a 
fallacy. When Wordsworth ® contrasts the Miltonic 
lines — 

‘ Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin’ ® — 

with those of an epigram attributed to Lord Chester- 
field— 

‘ The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 

They are tears of the day for the loss of the sun,’ 

one sees at once that the latter is a mere conceit ; 
the writer did not even for a moment believe the 
sky to be a living being in grief. But Milton is in 
earnest with the thought of a real sympathy of nature 
with the moral catastrophe of manldnd. The sug- 

* 1 Modern Painters^ IIL, pp. 160 seqq, 

^ Preface to Poems^ 1815. 

® Pa/radise Loai^ IX,, 1002-3. 
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gestion that the sympathy was only read in by 
Adam and Eve, or by their poet, carmot be enter- 
tained for a moment without destroying the im- 
pressiveness of the passage. Of course the reader 
need not at other times be convinced that nature 
does sympathize with men in this way; Milton 
himself may not have been so convinced. That 
is not the point. But the passage is emptied of 
its impressiveness if the conviction is not treated 
as real by the imagmation of the reader when reading 
it. And I should not doubt that it loses something 
which it would have for a believer in the possibihty 
of such a sympathy, when read by one to whom it 
is difficult even imaginatively to enter into the 
state of mind of one who beheves it. But quite 
apart from this particular belief in a sympathy of 
nature with man, the poet’s conviction that the 
glory and beauty of nature are not the creation of 
his own mind, that the perception of it is no illusion, 
but the revelation to him, (and here we have this 
very thought of revdation which we are trying to 
understand) of what is real independently of him ; 
this conviction is not to be destroyed without the 
loss of what we care for in the poetry of nature. 
This will be seen if any one tries to read Words- 
worth, keeping steadily in his head the notion that 
what the poet fotmd in nature was not really thpe 
independently of him. The glory will b^ve passed 
away from the poetry. 
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But if, in tliis connexion, when we are dealing 
with external things as hecmtiful, we shall be less 
content than we were when dealing with them as 
merely things of daily use, to regard the being of 
the object as dependent on the process by which 
it is apprehended, we shall find here that we are 
also more ready to speak as though it could have 
been in some way a loss to the beautiful things 
which we admire to have missed the admiration 
which they excite in us. 

‘ Pull many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean hear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air/^ 

We think of the fragrance — ^and so, too, of the 
colour of the flower and the radiance of the gem — 
as there, but as wasted, so long as they are not per- 
ceived. In one sense, no doubt, we may say that 
the flower is not fragrant when no one smells it; 
but the other, the poet’s phrase, is more naturaL 
Here perhaps I may be told that one could say 
as much of mere things of use, such as tables and 
chairs. They, too, if unperceived, would be wasted, 
thrown away. And so it is. But I think that a 
distmction may be drawn. For, while the verse 
which I have just quoted from Gray’s Elegy is moving 
or pathetic, a passage which shotild d^cribe a whole 
Maple or ^oolbred shop, full of chairs and tabl^, 

^ Gray, Elegy writtm in a Oountry Ghnrchywrd^ 
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wardrobes and looking-glasses, wbicb no one could 
ever get at, would only be trifling and ridiculous, 
unless indeed one should picture it as expressive 
of some 'personas disappointed hopes and ambitions, 
in which case it might become pathetic. But then, 
in that case, as in the case of the flower and of the 
gem, what moves us is the thought that something 
which is of high value in itself does not meet with 
the appreciation which it deserves. The workman's 
skill, the tradesman’s enterprise, can be thus valued ; 
but hardly apart from these the furniture, unless 
indeed it be regarded as a beautiful work of art, 
and BO pass into the same category with the gem 
and the flower. On the other hand the store we set 
by the flower and the gem is, I think, imafEected 
by the belief or disbelief that they are made by a 
personal divine artist. 

If now we pass on from the world of external 
nature to the world of spirit, and consider great 
poets or artists as themselves in their works the 
object of our admiration, we do not, of course, 
think that Shakespeare, for iustance, is a' great 
poet became he is admired ; that his works, if they 
had been lost, would have been less excellent; 
yet it belongs to the notion of great poetry that 
it should excite admiration; and we should find 
it diffi cult to understand what could be mgant 
by calling any one a great poet whose ppetry should 
awaken no feelings of admiration in its hearers 
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or readers. No doubt we might in the same way 
allow that we should be puzzled to say how a tree 
or a mountain could be really there and yet no one 
who was present and had the use of his eyes be able 
to see them ; and indeed up to a certain point the 
case of the work of the poet or artist is quite parallel 
with the case of the mountain or the tree. Yet 
I tbiok we may say that we do not regard the ad- 
miration felt for a poet or artist as something acci- 
dental to his genius in the same way as our happen- 
ing to see a certain tree or mountain seems to be 
accidental to the existence of that tree or moimtain. 
The object is not in the same way indifferent to 
the apprehension of it by the subject; to fail of 
this apprehension would be here to fail at least 
to a considerable degree of its raison d’etre. But 
again it might be observed that we could say this 
also of things of use : it is their raison d’Ure to be 
used, and to be used they must be perceived. With 
them, however, as we saw, so far as their usefulness 
goes, we are on the whole indifferent to their existence 
in themselves, whereas we should be far less patient 
in the instance of the poet or artist of a fan<^ that 
he was nothing apart from our apprehension of 
him, ; to think that, like ‘ Alice through the Looking- 
glass,’ in relation to the Bed E^ing, he was ‘only 
a sort of thing in our dream,’ would take the heart 
out of our fueling toward bim. 

This last instance affords an easy transition 
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to what we may call the knowledge of acquairttance, 
the knowledge of one person by another. I do not 
think it necessary to dwell at length upon the obvious 
fact that we could not for one moment consent 
to the thought that our friends have no existence 
independently of our apprehension of them. We 
could not entertain such a supposition without 
at the same time regarding ourselves as mad or 
dreaming in what we supposed to be our converse 
with them. It is to be noticed that Berkeley him- 
self, who held that the esse of material things was 
p&rcifi, did not expend this opinion to the esse 
of persons, of spirits, to use the word which he 
preferred. But, on the other hand, while it is no 
doubt possible to have some knowledge of a person 
without, or even against his wiU, it is plainly only 
possible to a very limited extent. Only through 
self-communication is real acquaintance possible; 
and moreover, while acquaintance thus does not 
merely add an external relation to the nature of 
the person known, but implies an inner activity 
on the part of that person himself, it can, on the 
other hand, hardly be denied that only in such 
self-communication as makes real acquaintance or 
friraadship possible can a person come to realize 
his own personality. In solitude or among hostile 
or indifferent companions, he would not Mm§df 
be what he develops into under the influence of 
friendship and of love. Here, then, the Subject 
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and the Object stand, so to say, upon a level, and 
not as in the perception of material things, the Sub- 
ject on a higher level, as it were, than the Object ; 
and in the most perfect intercourse between 
persons, the confidence of friends does not admit 
of any inequality in the self-revelation of each to 
each. 

When we pass at last to that kind of knowledge 
which now especially concerns us, man’s knowledge 
of God, here it would certainly kill religion to suppose 
that the Object, God, was only real so far as known 
or worshipped. God cannot be God merely because 
we worship him ; rather we cannot, as we have already 
seen, even suppose, with reference to him, as we 
may in a measure with reference to a finite person, 
that there can be any knowledge of God wUhout, 
still less against, his will. It is the mstinct of the 
religious man — and that most obviously at the higher 
stages of religious development — ^to ascribe the 
preponderant part in this kind of knowledge to 
the object of his knowledge, that is, to God. He is 
sure that he is himself from the beginning wholly 
known to God, even though he himself has not from 
the beginning been aware of it. When St. Paul speaks 
of others as knowing God he adds at once, as if in 
correction, * or rather are known of him.’ ^ In this 
region we naturally speak not of ‘perception’ 
or ‘discovery’ (as where the subject is regarded 
^ Galatians xv, 9, 
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as, so to speak, tke predominant partner in the 
intercourse of knowledge), nor even of ‘acquaint- 
ance’ (as where the subject and the object are 
regarded as standing, if I may use the expression, 
on the same level), but rather of ‘revelation/ 
Although, as we saw before,^ we can use this word 
of other kinds of knowledge, yet here it is the one 
most natural word. For here it is God, the Object 
of our knowledge, that in this knowledge must be 
thought of as remding himself to us ; he it is that 
is active throughout. 

The very activity which we ascribe to ourselves in 
the matter, the activity whereby we apprehend him, 
we recognize as due to the operation of God in 
ourselves. It is of his grace alone that we know 
him. And although I have here used the language 
of that religion which is to me and probably to 
most of my readers the most familiar, I do not 
suppose that the same statement would not hold 
also of the higher among those forms of religion 
in which the object of religion is not regarded as 
what we are accustomed to call ‘ a personal 
God.’ • There too, I think, we should find the 
emphasis laid on the reality and substantiality 
not of the individual subject of religious experi- 
ence, but of the eternal Object, however de- 
scribed, to which the individual’s religious know- 
ledge is itself to be referred. The^ last life of 

I See above, p 33, 
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Emerson’s well - known quatrain expresses tfiis : 
Bralima speaks : — 

* They reckon ill who leave me out. 

When on they fly, I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.’ 

Tke further thought conveyed in the first three 
lines does not now concern us; but the last is, I 
should suppose, quite in character, and indeed 
refers, I imagine, to the fact ^ that the neuter name 
of Brdhrm, given to the divine essence, of which 
the Demiurge denoted by the masculine Brahma, 
literally a worshipper, is merely a manifestation, 
actually means originally worship or a hymn ; 
so that the very transference of the name indicates 
a recognition of the real presence of the object of 
worship in the worship itself. The thought that 
the sacrifice * and worship and meditation of the 
reli^ous man are themselves divine seems to be 
quite familiar in those Indian religions which do 
not represent the object of Religion as a personal 
God, in the sense which that expression usually 
bears to a Jew, a Christian, or a Mohammedan, 

It seems to me, then, that in the form of ex- 
perience which we caU religious, the attitude which 
may be described as (in one sense of that ambiguous 

1 See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9tb ed. ; art. Brahminism.^’ I have 
no expert knowledge of Indian religion, and none at all of any Indian 
langua^. 

3 Cp. Bhagavadftta, tr. Telang (Sacred Books of the East, VII), pp, 
61, 83 foil 
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terra) ‘ idealistic/ which takes the object primarily 
for just an object, for something with respect to 
which we may be content, if not to deny, at least 
to doubt, whether it does not depend for its existence 
upon our apprehension of it (though it is to be 
observed that we cannot thus speak without dis- 
tinguishing U from ofp'^nsim), that the un- 
satisfactoriness of this attitude is here particularly 
obvious. But if so, we shall find in this fact a con- 
firmation of a view which I took leave in my intro- 
ductory lecture to assert without entering upon the 
proof of it ; the view, I mean, that an attitude which 
is at bottom no other than that which we have now 
seen to be inadequate, the attitude which expresses it- 
self in denying that religious judgments are ever judg- 
ments of existence or fact, which minimizes or even 
roundly denies ^ the presence in religion of a cognitive 
or speculative element — that this attitude is one with 
which we cannot remain content. Curiously enough, 
as it may seem at first sight — ^and yet no one ac- 
customed to philosophical investigations ought to 
be surprised at it — ^the fact about Religion which 
makes it possible for people whose own religious 
life is very real and deep to adopt this kind of atti- 
tude, is just the very fact which characterize the 
form of consciousness involved in Religion as stand- 
ing at the very opposite pole to that in respect of 

« 

1 As does e,g. Prof. Leuba, Th$ Psychological Origim, ard the Natv/re of 
Religion (m Consts^ble’s senes of Beligtom Ament and Modem), 
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whicli the ‘idealistic’ or subjectivist attitude has, 
as we saw,^ a certaia plausibility. For to the 
religious consciousness Grod is so far from being 
merely ‘ our idea ’ that our * idea ’ or knowledge 
of bim must, as we have seen,® be conceived as a 
mode of his life, of his activity, the working in us of 
his Spirit, that is of himself. The persons of whom 
I am thinking can adopt a subjectivist or ‘ idealistic ’ 
attitude in the theory of religion just because they 
know that their knowledge of God is God in them ; 
but they misunderstand (in my judgment) the 
implications of what they thus know. If one may 
so express it, where they ought to say, ‘ This know- 
ledge of God which I have is no other than the 
real presence of Grod in my soul,' they say (for pur- 
poses of formulation), ‘ This presence of God in 
my soul is not real, but only my feeling that it is 
there.’ Indeed it may be said that all subjectivist 
philosophy depends in the last resort upon the 
emphasis laid on the fact of consciousness in general 
in abstraction from that of which we are conscious, 
and in reference to which alone consciousness has 
its being. 

We have found, then, that the opposition of two 
distinct kinds of religious knowledge, depending, the 
one upon Reason, the other upon Revelation, could 
by no means satisfy us. The two supposed kinds of 
knowledge could not be held apart. The subject- 

^ gee above, p. 30, * gee above, p 38» 
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matter of the one was not separable from that of 
the other. Nor indeed has this always been aflSrmed 
by the maintainers of the distinction. For the 
knowledge derived from Revelation has often been 
supposed to include knowledge about matters such 
as the origin and destiny of the material universe, 
and even sometimes miraculous interruptions of 
the ordinary course of nature, which also fall, at 
least in part, within the survey of the scientific 
understanding. And it has, on the other hand, 
seldom been denied that there is a certain measure 
in which Reason can attain to a knowledge at least 
of the existence, if not also of some of the attributes 
of God, while, for a believer in Revelation (unless 
indeed he be one of those who, like Marcion in 
Christian antiquity, are prepared to deny their 
God to be the Creator of the world ^), the truths 
reached by the scientific understanding -must at 
least concern the effects of the divine activity. 
But even the distinction of two sources of know- 
ledge of the same subject-matter — ^namely, God 
and his manifestation of himself to man — ^has been 
found difficult to maintain. To suppose any know- 
ledge about God attainable except thxpugh Ms own 
self-communicating activity, appeared to contradict 
our conception of God. The only notion we could 
form of a knowledge of God wMch was not due to 
revelation would be that of a mistaken knowledge, 
1 gee Tertullian, Mci^rdoMm^ I 
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that is, of what would not be knowledge, properly 
so called, at all. And conversely we should not 
regard a process of thought as rational, as Beason, 
which should reach erroneous conclusions. It would 
then be only false reasoning, that is, not really what 
Beason requires. Hence what is thought about God, 
but not revealed, would not be Beason, any more 
than it would be Bevelation. The upshot is that 
Beason and Bevelation in Beligion cannot, it would 
seem, be opposed to one another, but must rather 
be regarded as correlative, Bevelation being the 
truth in the sphere of Beligion, and Beason in that 
sphere the apprehension of it. 

It is to be observed that here, as well as else- 
where, we find in Beligion more plainly manifested 
than in other spheres what is nevertheless charac- 
teristic of our thought everywhere. As I have 
already suggested, the mistake of regarding Beason 
when employed on the subject-matter of Beligion 
as a rival to Bevelation is in principle one with the 
naistake of taking Beason or even Perception as 
an activity of ours which can be considered as a 
‘psychical fact’ without reference to its object. 
It is also one in principle with the paradox which 
distinguishes the object of Beason in general as 
Ihe product of the activity of our intelligence from 
Eeality as it is in ‘itself’ independently of this 
activity. But we do not naturally regard Beason 
as a process of making something out of ourselves. 
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Tke German in tte story who drew the camel ont 
of his own inner consciousness was not really domg 
a reasonable thing. Rather we mean by Reason 
the apprehension of the true nature and structure 
of an independent Reality. The highest achieve- 
ment of Reason is attained when the mind is so 
completely informed by its object that there is 
as little as possible in the notion we have of the 
object which belongs to our way of apprehending 
it, and not really to the object itself. Yet the last 
thing that can be said to characterize the mind 
when thus possessed by reality is passivity. Such 
genuine apprehension demands a great activity. 
If, as Aristotle says, the life of speculation is, as 
compared with what we commonly call the life of 
action, a life of leisure,^ this is of course not because 
he regards it as a kind of lazy and inactive day- 
dreaming, but because it is an activity which 
cannot consist with distraction by other tasks; 
the whole undivided attention must be free for it.* 

When, in the sphere of Religion, the mistake 
is made respecting Reason of taking it in abstraction 
from ^he independent reality in apprehending which 
it has its being, it is not unnatural and not infrequent 
to take the state of the soul which corresponds to 
Revelation for something very different from Reason ; 

1 Eth. Nte., 10 7, §6, -11775 4 seqq. 

2 It <ioes not follow that participation in other activities than that of 
philosophical meditation is not requisite to afford^that meditation an 
adequate subject matter. 
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for some dim and dreamy, some distracted and 
‘dissociated’ condition, below tbe level of waking 
consciousness. And it will be objected, no doubt, 
to such a formula as I have given above for the 
relation of Reason to Revelation that it is not always 
to Reason that Revelation makes its appeal; that 
it more characteristically appeals to such a state 
of miad as I have just attempted to describe. No 
doubt it is a very ancient and a very persistent 
opinion that it is in such a condition of mind that 
divine intimations are usually received. The de- 
scription which Balaam in the Book of Numbers * 
gives of himself might be given of many primitive 
(and not only of primitive) recipients of supernatural 
visitations: ‘the naan whose eye was closed’ — 
that is, to the outer world, ‘falling down’ — ^in a 
trance — ‘ and having his eyes ’ — ^which were closed 
to the world without — ‘ open ’ — ^to the vision of which 
he goes on to teU. So, too, Plato in the Phaedru^ 
tells us that ‘the prophetess at Delphi and the 
priestesses at Dodona when out of their senses 
have conferred great benefits on Hellas, as regards 
both public and private life, but when in '‘their 
senses few or none.’ But such inspiration as this 
Plato in the same dialogue’ ranks far below the 
philosopher’s vision. It is he that has seen most of 
truth when ia his former life he followed in the 
train of the gods and beheld the beatific vimon 
^ Numbers xxxiv. 3, 4 (R.V.). ^ S44 A, B. ^ 248 IX 
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wlio, says Plato, is bom again as a pbilosopbex in 
this life ; he who is bom again as a prophet ox hiero- 
phant has seen trath only in the fifth degree. In 
a like spirit Hegel has said^ in criticism of those 
by whom the efEort after intellectual comprehension 
is disparaged in comparison with obscure perceptions 
which approximate to feeling rather than to under- 
standing, that while they flatter themselves that 
they are of those beloved of God to whom he gives 
wisdom in sleep, what they actually produce is 
what one would expect from sleepers, to wit, dreams. 
I shall have more to say upon this subject later on ; at 
present I will only add that to recognize in the com- 
prehension or understanding of one's religious ex- 
perience somethiug higher than such experience 
without comprehension is not to deny that there 
may be dim, and obscure forebodmgs in the soul of 
a prophet of something into which a philosopher 
may have no insight ; and that then the philosopher 
will act wrongly if he refuse to allow any value to 
the prophetic forebodmg because he, the philosopher, 
has no insight into what it forebodes. What I am 
conc^ed to insist upon is only that obscurity or 
dimness ought not to be reckoned in themselves 
superior to intelligent insight respecting the some 
subject-matter. We shall, however, find ourselves 
hmreafter led back to the difficulty which I have 
here only %htly touched upon. F^r the present 

^ Fhdnom, der Geistes Vorrede (W&rkej II 9). 
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I return to the main conclusion to which our dis- 
cussion of Reason and -Revelation has led us; that 
we cannot admit the theory of two kinds of religious 
knowledge, one due exclusively to the activity of 
our Reason and one due exclusively to the revealing 
activity of God ; that on our side there is no Reason 
in Religion without Revelation ; and that the discern- 
ment of Revelation, not merely initially, but through- 
out, is the function of Reason in Religion; so that 
we were brought to regard the two. Reason and 
Revelation, as in Religion correlative. Reason being 
the apprehension of Revelation, Revelation the 
substance and content of Reason. It was not 
however denied that there might be some lower 
kind or degree of Revelation to which some lower 
faculty than Reason might correspond ; though 
we must observe that just so far as this latter could 
not be called Reason, because there is in it no proper 
understanding or comprehension of its object, so 
far that which it apprehends should not be called 
Revelation; it is rather something seen thrtmgh 
a veil — ‘ in a glass darkly,’ and not * face to facR.* i 


^ 1 Oormthiaus zm. 12. 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION 

TT is inevitable that at tbis point tbe question 
should be raised, Is there, then, no meaning in 
the traditional distinction between Natural and 
Revealed Religion ? 

I think that it is due to the place which this dis- 
tinction has held in the history of rehgious thought 
to consider it more closely and to see whether it 
may not express some real and important distinction ; 
although not that which we have just discarded 
between a knowledge of God racked by reason but 
unrevealed, and a revealed knowledge of him which 
has not been reached by reason. 

Now it would, I suppose, be true to say that 
at the period in which this distinction of Natural 
and Revealed Rehgion was most in vogue, it was, 
on tBe whole, regarded as a distmction between 
what is special to a particular religion or to certain 
particular religions, and what is possessed in common 
by all religions. The importance of this contrast 
was emphasized by schools of opinion which 
notwithstanding regarded it from ^very various 
points of view. The tendency however was most 
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often, at least in the long run, to lay stress on the 
commm element in difEerent reh^ons rather than 
on the special characteristics which distinguished 
one religion from another. Some might deny the 
need of any addition to the common stock of religious 
belief, the truth of which sound thinking would 
demonstrate, or at least make probable to all who 
would examine without prejudice the facts which 
nature in star and plant and animal and man pre- 
sents to the studious observer. Such facts would, 
it was held, prove the existence of a wise and (it 
was often added) a good Creator. Some were ready 
to go further and to contend that in the facts of 
human nature was evidence enough of freedom 
and immortahty as well. To such an alleged reve- 
lation of doctrines other than these was needless, 
and they did not look for it. Such was, put very 
roughly, and not without many variations and 
qualifications which would have to be considered, 
if we were at present treating of them historically, 
the position of the so-called Deists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. To others, who agreai 
on the whole with this position, it yet seemed- that 
‘ Eevelation,’ while not adding to the substance of 
Natural Beligion, had anticipated the slow processes 
of reasoning by setting forth in a vivid symbol- 
ism, which he who ran could read, truths to the 
knowledge of which only a few could other- 
wise have attained; and supplied additional motives 
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for following a line of conduct, the iutrinsic reason- 
ableness of which would not otherwise have been 
likely to prevail with the raajority of men over 
the powerful passions that ever tend to drive 
them iuto courses mcompatible with their true 
and ultimate interest. Thus future rewards for 
virtue and punishments for vice were promised or 
threatened, as the case might be, by persons 
accredited as divine messengers by a display of 
supernatural power; or a winning example of 
goodness was presented, inducing love and devo- 
tion in the beholders. It is easy to see that the 
second way of putting the distinction would har- 
monize with the traditional belief in a *fall of 
man ’ which had crippled his spiritual nature. For 
to this fall and its consequences could be ascribed 
the necessity of something over and above man’s 
original endowment — ^itself the gift of Grod — ^to make 
up for what he had lost, and to permit him, not- 
withstanding his fall, to reach the point which he 
would t had he not fallen, have reached in virtue of 
his or ginal endowment. 

Now, with respect to all these ways of drawing 
a distinction between Natural and Eevealed Religion, 
it is, I think, true to say that the essence or substance 
of Helicon is found in what is ‘ natural.’ ‘ Revealed 
Religion’ is only what the celebrated Matthew 
Tindal called it (in a phrase which, as well as the 
title of his own chief work, he seems to have adapted 
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from Bishop Sherlock, a prominent figure on the ortho- 
dox side of the deistic controversy’^), a ‘ repubhcation 
of the Religion of Nature,* though a republication 
in terms more striking and more readily intelligible 
to those to whom it was addressed than without 
this repubhcation it could have been made.® Even 
those defenders of the necessity of Revelation who 
laid stress on the difference between the content 
of Revealed and that of Natural Rehgion, and on 
the impossibihty of the truths of the former having 
been found out by natural reason (at least as crippled 
by the fall), held, I suppose, for the most part, that 
Revealed Rehgion was a superstructure resting 
on foimdations consisting of the truths which were 
apprehended by Natural Rehgion. They must there- 
fore have thought of the articles of Natural Reh^on 
as necessary to the whole structure of Rehgion in 
a sense in which the * revealed ’ doctrines were 
not; since what they cahed ‘the truths of natural 
rehgion ’ could be held and had been held without 
the ‘revealed’ doctrines, while the latter could 
not be held without the former. I 

* Diseowse b^ore the 8.P.G. (Works, III. p 348). ‘The gospfT was a 
republication of the law of nature and its precepts declaiativ^ of that 
original religion which was as old as the cieation.* ^ 

2 It is noteworthy that Tzndal — and I have no reason to suppose * 
that he stood alone in this — did not deny * Natural Religion ' to be in a 
sense * revealed.’ ‘Natural Religion,’ he writes {Ghristianity as old as 
ihe QreaUm, ed. 1*732, p. 2), ‘differs not from ReveaM but in the 
manner of its being communicated : the one being the Internal, the 
other the Externaly^ Revelation of the same unchangeable Will of a 
Being who is alike at all times infinitely wise and good.’ 
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Now, apart from the philosophical difficulties 
which we have already seen to be involved in a 
distinction between revealed and unrevealed religious 
truth, and considering the distinction of Natural and 
Revealed Religion merely as a distinction between 
the common element in all religions and the special 
element in one religion, it is more difficult for us 
than for our fathers to be satisfied with such an 
account as I have tried to summarize above; an 
account which I have endeavoured to make broad 
enough to express the common basis of the opposed 
parties in the deistic controversy. What has made 
it more difficult for us is in part the evolutionary 
idea, which since the period of the greatest vogue of 
the distraction which we have been considering has 
come to dominate so much of our thinking ; and in 
part our better knowledge of primitive religion, 
which has at once promoted the advance of that 
idea and has itself been to a great extent due to 
studies carried on under its influence. For, on the 
one hand, our newly acquired knowledge does not 
STjpportthe belief once widely current in the primary 
and universal acceptance of the great doctrines of 
‘Natural Religion,’ while, on the other hand, it 
stiU less supports the notion that the characteristic 
doctrines and practices of what was called Revealed 
Religion — ^and by this the parties to the^controversy 
in which this distinction played so important a 
part practically meant Christianity — are really 
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unique. Indeed it may even seem that it is there 
rather than elsewhere that the common and original 
element in religion is to be sought ; that the large 
generalizations with which Natural Keligion was 
held to be concerned are reached later and more 
rarely. It is thus no longer possible for us to identify 
what is primitive in religion and common to all 
religions with what commends itself best to the 
Eeason, as was done both by those who treated 
what was added (if anything was added) by any 
special revelation as subsidiary, and by those who re- 
garded it as something which transcended reason, 
even if it did not actually bafBle and confound it.^ 

Thus from the intellectual context to which the 
old distinction of Natural and Eevealed Eeligion 
belonged, from the assumptions of those who used 
it, assumptions common to both parties in the contro- 
versy which hinged upon it, we have moved so far 
away that we cannot profitably draw the distinction 
as it was drawn when it was most talked of. But 
yet I think that there are certain distinctions which 
ought to be drawn, and to which the phraseology 
of the old distinction between Natural and Eevealed 
Eeligion is not inappropriate; which, moreover, 
were — ^and otherwise there would be no justification 

1 It was generally left to the irony of opponents of the established 
religion at th^ period of the deistic controversy to dwell upon the 
baffling and confounding character of the special doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; on the other hand, Pascal used it as a method of apologetic 
in to Fem4es (xi, xii, edL Havet). 
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for stretching that phraseology to cover them — 
really in the minds of those who used that old dis- 
tinction, although not disentangled from one another, 
or from that between the common and the special in 
religion, or indeed altogether from that between 
Christianity, on the one side, and all other religions, 
on the other. 

Two such distinctions, I think, may be recognized 
as closely related to the old distinction of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, so that they may throw 
light upon what was in the mind of those who used it. 

1. The first of these is a distinction between a 
manifestation of God in nature apart from man, 
and a manifestation of God in the human spirit. 

It is a commonplace that the progress of the 
natural sciences has made it more difficult than 
it was to discover, with the old deists and their 
opponents alike, convincing evidence of the existence 
of a wise and good — especially of a good — God in the 
order of the world, that is, of the world apart from 
man. A striking poem by a living English poet, 
William Watson, expresses very well a kind of 
refllurion very familiar to thoughtful persons in 
our time: 


* Higher than heaven they sit, 
Life and her consort Law, 

And One whose countenance lit 
In mine more perfect awe 
I fain had deemed their peer 
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Beside them throned above, 

Even him who casts out fear, 

Unconquerable Love. 

Ah, ’twas on earth alone that I his beauty saw.’ ^ 

A seemingly infinite fecundity, an order which 
seems never to disappoint the aspiration of our 
reason after the discovery of a necessary connexion 
among phenomena, these (it is suggested) science 
finds in the world, but not the other member of this 
trinity — 

* . . , him who casts out fear, 

TJnoonquerable Love.’ 

Eather it is disposed to speak with Heraclitus.* 
of ‘Strife the parent of all things,' ’jrarhp 

irdvrmv; for it finds the secret of the develop- 
ment of the manifold kinds of life in a universal 
* struggle for existence.' It is (as Mr. Watson hints) 
not in nature as distinguished from man, but in 
human life, in the human spirit and in the institutions, 
the civilization, art, morality, religion, in which 
the human spirit has expressed itself, that we have 
that higher principle reveal^, while in Nature, 
if it be there at all (which Mr. Watson seems to deny)^ 
it is not there revealed, but rather hidden. This 
doctrine, that Gbd, who is hidden, vmemAed, in 
Nature, is revealed in Man, is thus enunciated by 
Jacobi: ‘Is it unreasonable to confess that we 
believe in God not by reason of Nature which con- 
ceals him, bu? by reason of the supernatural in Tnn/n 

1 The Eo^e of Ou World, § 1. » Ed. By water, § 41 
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which alone reveals and proves him to exist ? 
Nature conceals God ; Man reveals God. ... As man 
has a living faith in this power superior to Nature 
which dwells in him, so has he belief in God, a feeling, 
an experience of his existence. As he does not 
believe in this power, so does he not believe in God ; 
he sees, he experiences nought in existence but 
nature, necessity, and fate.' ^ And thus though, 
as we have seen, we cannot think of any genuine 
knowledge of God, which is not in fact revealed 
knowledge, yet we may admit a difference of degree 
within the sphere of revelation, and call the mani- 
festation of God in the human spirit pre-eminently 
reodaiion, in contrast with the manifestation m 
nature of power and system apart from goodness, 
of hfe and law (to use Mr. William Watson's words) 
apart from love. No doubt when once the revelation 
in the spirit of man is recognized, we may go on 
to seek in nature attributes of the divine Being 
which, apart from their revelation in man, we should 
not have been able to discover there. 

Sugh is one distinction which it is worth while 
%o draw, and which may be intelligibly called a 

1 Vm dm Oottlichen Bingen wad ihrer Offenhurung^ Werke^ III. pp. 
424-6. Quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, I, pp. 40, 
41. For Hegel, too, that is the Revealed Religion in which God is no 
more a mere object to consciousness, but Spirit conscious of itself j 
wherein, that is, we recognize our mind as not merely something by 
which we lay hold of a divine being other than oiftselves, but rather 
that which is itself the truest manifestation of the divine nature, Gdsi 
fv/r den Geist {Werke, XII. p. 198), 
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distinction, between Natural and Revealed Religion. 
In it tbe expressions ‘natural' and ‘revealed' 
are, of course, if our previous contentions were 
sound, used in a sense which cannot in either case 
be pressed. For any knowledge of God which 
may be obtained from the world of nature as distinot 
from that of spirit is not to be regarded as unrevealed, 
although we may call the sphere of spirit, in which 
he is more clearly revealed, the sphere of Revealed 
Religion, in contrast to one which, whatever mani- 
festation there is, is in comparison obscure and 
doubtful. On the other hand, although the sense 
of mlure in which it is used as exclusive of the 
mind and thought of naan is familiar, it is plain that 
mind and thought of man are part of nature m a 
wider sense; so that the revelation of God in the 
spirit of man is not unnatural, and only relatively 
(what we found Jacobi calling it in the passage 
quoted above) mfernatural ; in reference, namely, 
to a use of tike word ‘nature,' which is not the 
widest that can legitimately be given to it. 

2. I now pass to a second distinction j^hich 
exhibits a relationship to the traditional distinctioi!^’ 
between Natural and Revealed Religion. Here 
it is not easy to use the word ‘ natural ' of one side 
of the distinction even in a relative sense; on the 
other hand, this second distinction is perhaps on the 
whole more closely akin to the traditional dktiTi<^tion 
than that which we have just been discussing. 
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We shall, I tMnk, find it to be characteristic 
of the various operations of our intelligence, when 
we differentiate them by means of the various 
sorts of objects to which they respectively correspond, 
that the more concrete is the object the more im- 
portant does the individual personahty of the subject 
become. In mathematical science, where our object 
is most abstract, many sides of our spiritual nature 
seem not to come into play at all ; and so, though 
we no doubt admire the genius of a great mathe- 
matician, yet his individual personahty, which is, 
of course, a condition of his attaining his results, 
seems to enter scarcely at all into the results them- 
selves; and this seems to be the reason why in 
such sciences the student does not commonly study, 
except out of historical curiosity, the works of 
the great pioneers ; they are or may be superseded 
by the works of those who stand, to use the metaphor 
of Bernard of Chartres,^ upon the shoulders of the 
giants. But in art, poetry, philosophy, this is not 
so. Phidias, Homer, Plato cannot be thus super- 
^ seded ; our interest in them cannot become archaeo- 
' logical merely; their personality is so intimately 
mixed with their results that we cannot get at the 
latter in any way except through actual communion 
with their minds as expressed in their works. And 
what is true in art, in poetry, in philosophy, is true 
above all in religion. 

^ Jolin of Salisbury, Metahgicon^ III. 14 
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The same contrast may be expressed in another 
way. The universal nature of the triangle, for in- 
stance, although it does not exist except in particular 
triangles, yet is expressed equally well and (within 
a certain limited range of variation) in the same way 
in any. For the varying element, e.g. the equality 
or inequahty of the sides, can be without difficulty 
ignored, since we know just what we are ignoring, 
and that ignoring it will make no difference to 
what we do not ignore. Hence the general treatment 
of the nature of the triangle is easy. But the universal 
nature of poetry, for example, expresses itself with 
such various individuality in every good poet and 
good poem that it cannot be abstracted with the like 
ease; and so neither can the universal nature of 
religion. Here, above all, are the special manifesta- 
tions of the universal so individual, so far from a 
mere repetition of what is foimd in other mani- 
festations, that an abstractly general consideration 
of it is a matter of no small difficulty; and what 
is sometimes taken for such is often nothing of the 
sort ; it is often an arbitrary extract whose historical 
context is merely concealed and not separated ofi by * 
legitimate abstraction. Hence that impossibility 
of defining religion to which I referred in my intro- 
ductory lecture. 

A legitimate treatment of religious topics in a 
graieral way — ^for such I think there may be — ^though 
it will to a considerable extent correspond, as regards 
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its content, with, what used to be called Natural 
Eeligion, can scarcely be called so without over- 
much straining that expression. For it will not be 
the original stock from which the world’s religions 
have diverged, but the result of advanced reflexion 
upon them. In contrast to this there corresponds 
to Eevealed Eeligion in the traditional antithesis 
that historical element, different in every religion, 
and always, we may perhaps find ourselves driven 
to admit, remaining in a certain way opaque, if 
it may so be put, to the understanding. By the 
historical, element I do not here mean exactly the 
same as what I called above the special element. 
I will show by an example what the difference is 
which I should make between the two expressions. 
The doctrines of the Trinity or of Original Sin in 
Christianity, pr that of Karma in Buddhism, may 
be said to be special to those religions, but they 
express certain speculations on the nature of God 
or of the human soul which may be supported by 
reasons ; they do not state facts which have occurred 
in certain times or places, although it is true that 
thejr pfominence and the way in which they are 
formulated may be determined by the historical 
facts connected with their promulgation. Special 
dogmas, such as I have instanced, invite us to study 
them as philosophical doctrines do, with a view 
to seeing how far we can discover in them the form 
of necessity; but when we come to the historical 
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ciccumstaiices of their promulgation, we never seem 
to see into the necessity of these ; we do not under- 
stand, for example, why a certain eternal moral 
principle should be first announced by a Jew, any 
more than why the syllogism was first formulated by 
a Greek, or the law of universal gravitation by an 
Englishman. Yet we are reluctant to believe but 
that to a mind with a complete comprehension 
of the universe that seeming opaqueness in the 
fact which makes one say : ‘ I see no reason why this 
should have been so’ would disappear; just as 
for such a mind we are inclined to suppose that 
what Mill ^ called the ‘ collocations ’ which can- 
not be eliminated from the system of nature, 
wherever you start your attempt to work out its 
necessary sequence, would not have the appearance 
of arbitrariness which they wear to ours.* It is 
perhaps a sign that in Beligion we have reached 
the most concrete and complete form of experience 
that here some recognition of .the importance and 
even the necessity of the historical setting (thou^ 
it is a necessity into which in the sense described 
we do not see) seems demanded m a way iif which 
it is not with the discovery of a scientific law, or 
even of a moral principle. In the case of religion 
it would on the whole be true to say that it is in 

> Logic, III. 6, §§ 8, 9. 

* This does £ot necessarily imply that they are, and therefore would 
to a perfect intelligence be known as, parts of a system fatally detey- 
min^, or of one explicable throughout by principles of mechanism. 
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what are admittedly the highest forms of religion, 
that this intimate connexion of the historical setting 
with the doctrine is most strongly felt, and that 
by the religious believer himself ; while in the case 
of the abstract sciences it is not felt by the man of 
science himself as such, but only, if at aU, by the 
philosopher m his pursuit of a general comprehension 
of the mutual relations of the Universal and the 
Particular. 



CHAPTER III 


EELIGION AND RELIGIONS: RATIONALISM AND 
SENTIMENTALISM 

B efore leaving the first of our three problems, 
that of Reason and Revelation, I propose to 
offer some brief observations on two points which 
have been raised in the course of our discussions, 
and to say no more at all of which would seem to 
leave our treatment of the problem glaringly in- 
complete. Yet either of them, if discussed with the 
fullness which it deserves, would carry us far beyond 
that problem in the form in which we have under- 
taken to examine it. Here, therefore, as in my 
preliminary observations, I shall be occupied chiefly 
m stating a position, without pretending to supply 
an adequate justification of it. 

1. The first of these points is the relation of Rdigim 
to Rdigions. We have seen that the question* of this 
relation presented itself as a difiEculty at the outset 
of my discussion of the Philosophy of Religion; 
and later on, that it was desirable to distinguish 
(on lines which, though not quite the same, roughly 
corresponded with those of the traditional distinction 
between Natural and Revealed Religion) between 
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what, in the religions of the world, is amenable 
to general treatment, the ideas, that is, implied in 
religious practices or expressed in religious doctrmes, 
and what belongs to the historical context of par- 
ticular religions, and varied from one to another. 
About this historical element we noted two thiogs : 
one, that, contrary to what one might perhaps have 
expected, an insistence on the importance of the 
historical element does not go with a lower, but 
rather with a higher type of religion ; and the other, 
that this is perhaps not so surprising as it might 
at first seem, because, if in religion we have reached 
the highest form of experience, we should expect 
it to relate to an object in the fullest sense concrete, 
no part of whose nature could be conceived of as 
indifferent to any other. To these considerations 
I will, on this occasion, add only one more. The 
peculiarities of particular religious systems which 
have appeared in the course of the history of 
mankind are not to be considered by the philo- 
sophic student of religion as unimportant. They 
are rather to be regarded much as in the study 
of philosophy itself we regard the details of different 
philosophical systems. It is just in the study of Ihese, 
of their relations to one another, of their points of 
diffracence and agreement — of the points of difference 
just as much as of the points of agreement— -that 
a large, perhaps the greatest, part of our philosophical 
studies, as a matter of fact, consists. We look upon 
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actual philosophy as the whole body of serious 
thiuking on ultimate questions, and regard the great 
systems as making each its own contribution thereto ; 
and while we do not deny the existence of what are» 
from our point of view, accidental circumstances 
affecting the order in which philosophical questions 
have been asked, the course followed in the trans- 
mission of philosophical interest from one group 
of people to another, or the form assumed by particu- 
lar answers to philosophical questions, yet we find 
ourselves able to recognize a general process of more 
or less continuous development in the changes of 
opinion among men belonging to the same civilized 
society, within which an interchange of ideas goes 
on among the different peoples included within it. 
There is nothing in all this that is inconsistent with the 
recognition of the superiority of some systems to others 
or even of some one system to all others. On the 
contrary, the more we can discern what we may call 
an organic coimexion among the different systems, 
rile more we shall expect the whole body to have a 
definite structure or plan ; the less, that is, we riiaU 
expect to find one part interchangeable with another. 
Moreover, in tracing the descent of systems, the 
analogy of orgaaoic evolution would lead us to expect 
to find some main line of descent which has led to 
hi^er issues than others ; although the recognition 
of this doesTnot involve the superiority in all respects 
of ail the bem^ on the direct fine of descent of whal 
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is on the whole the highest form evolved, to all those 
on other lines more remotely related to this higher 
form. The most intelligent animals after man are 
not necessarUj those most nearly akin to him among 
the races which inhabit the earth. The analogy is 
easily appUed ; but it must not be forgotten that it is 
no more than an analogy. In particular there is 
nothing in it to correspond to the exclusive claims 
to truth which are characteristic of the higher 
religions, and of none more markedly than of Christi- 
anity. My present limits prevent me from dis- 
sussing this fully. I would only say that this claim 
appears to be the expression of the conviction 
which — despite the popularity at present of a different 
view — hold to be essential to Beligion, when it 
has come to full consciousness of itself ; the conviction, 
namely, that it involves the recognition of an inde- 
pendent Reality about which its doctrioal statements 
are either true or false. But, while it must be ad- 
mitted that truth in the proper sense is thus claimed 
by religious doctrines, there is a possibility here as 
elsewhere that some statements are relatively true, 
tfoe that is as against those to which they were at 
first opposed, but not true as against others which 
wm;e not in the minds of those who originally enun- 
ciated them. There is also a possibility of incidental 
(or even of more than incidental) noistakes which 
can be corrected without denial of the correct- 
ness in general drift of the whole body of doctrine. 
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Lastly, there is possibility of a synthesis between 
vaiioiis statements which are prirm jade at variance, 
and require further experience or knowledge for 
their conciliation. 

But perhaps this question of the relation of 
Rdigim to Religions would not seem to possess 
the difficulty which it is often felt to exhibit, 
apart from the presence of practical problems, 
the discussion of which lies beyond my present pur- 
pose. 

2. The other point of which, before leaving alto- 
gether this antithesis of Beason and Bevektion, 
I think it desirable to say something, which will 
not pretend to be at all complete, is one of great 
importance in itself, and also one upon which I 
have already touched in passing.^ In concluding 
my desmption of the antithesis of Beason and 
Bevektion I contended that they were to be conr 
sidered as correktive in the sense in which Emowled^ 
and Beality in general are correktive ; that, just 
as, except where what is apprehended is Beality^ 
we should not call the apprehension Knowledge, 
nor, except where the apprehension is Kn6wle<%e, 
is that which is apprehended that which recHhf is, 
so here, in the sphere of Beligion, we proved that, 
^ept where God was revedlmg himself, we could 
not regard the process of religious apprehension 
as rationed, nor, except where there is the active 

^ See ai)oy% pp. 46 foil. 
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exercise of reason in the apprehension of Glod, is Grod 
tedy reveded to the human soul. 

But there are many (as we saw) who would 
deny that Eeason and Bevelatdon stand in any such 
close relation at all to one another. The position 
of those who regard them as rival, or at least as 
parallel, sources of religious knowledge has been 
discussed. But others would reject Eeason alto- 
gether, or almost altogether, from the sphere of 
religious experience. They would restrict it to the 
sphere of ‘science' and make the world of space 
and time, of number and measure, its only object. 
If religion be admitted at all as a mode of experience, 
the organ of this kind of experience would be de- 
scribed as feding, and not as understanding or reason 
at all. 

This iype of view which makes feding as opposed 
to reason the organ of religious experience usually 
appears as a reaction from some form of what is 
called Eationalism, and fbads a relative justification 
for its existence in its insistence upon facts which 
Eationalism has ignored. By Eationalism I under- 
stand not belief iu Beckon, but an exclusive reliance 
a^nreasoning. What is characteristic of Eationalism 
k its notion of proof, with which its tendency to 
cd)stradness is closely connected. Every experience 
is referred away from itself, and brought under some 
general rule applicable to itself and to dther things 
ahke. Hence there is a tendency to miss what is 
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individual or unique in favour of what is abstract 
and conunoni Now we have come across this ten- 
dency already in the notion of ‘ Natural Eehgion ' 
as the common element in Eeligion; and it was 
characteristic of the age which has been called 
the Saecuhm Batimdistimm ^ to lay especial stress 
upon this. It might seem at first sight inconsistent 
with this account of Eationalism that it should 
also be blamed for treating things in a hard a)nd fast 
way, insisting upon <&tmctions and missing the 
living bond of connexion which holds together in 
one organic unity what Eationalism takes only as it 
appears, so to speak, after dissection, so that, as 
Mephistopheles says,® — 

* Wer Will was Lebendiges exkennen und beschreiben 
Such erst den Geist herans zu treiben , 

Dana bat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Feblt leider nnr das geistige Band < ' 

But there is in truth no real inconsistency here. 
It is in virtue of the abstractly general character of 
each distinguished element in the whole that each 
element is set apart from that with whiclt^in this 
individual ^tance it is organically muted. Where 
then this Eationalism prevails, Eeason oonotes to 
be regarded as something which never looks at tluqgs 
as they are, which always misses the unique reality 

^ I know nobby wbom , the pbrase xs modelled on tbe titles to 

eaarlier Ohnstjan centuries in Oave^s iMerarm. 

* Goelbe, Faai J ed. Scbnudt| 190$^ 1. 27Q, 
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before us, and confounds it ■with others under a 
general formula. And so there arises over against 
Rationalism the antagonistic view which cleaves, 
in despite of Reason (thus understood), to the im- 
mediate certainty of Feeling, where the demand 
for proof is not applicable, since the feehng is itself 
its own sufficient and only possible evidence. But 
we shall not really evade our difficulties in this way, 
least of all perhaps when dealing with Religion. 
For if there is nothing in Religion but feeling, 
one feeling is (as such) as good as another. As 
feehngs they can be distinguished only as pleasant 
and unpleasant. To discriminate them further* 
we must refer to what may be called their content, 
that is, to the characteristics which may be dis- 
covered in them by analysis, when we are no longer 
absorbed by the feeling, but asking ourselves what 
this feeling which we have had is or means. Thus 
we are thrown back into the sphere of Reason, 
the discriminating, classifying, generalizing faculty 
from whose tyranny we were endeavouring to 
escape. No doubt Religion always involves an 
clement of what may be called feehi^ or emotion, 
without which a conviction (for example) that God 
exists (such as St. James ^ attributes to the 
devils) is not a religious conviction at aU. But 
neither, on the other hand, can a feeling or 
emotion be properly called religious* which does 

^ James u A9. 
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not involve the consciousness that it is excited by 
and towards an independent reality. 

No one accustomed to the study of ideas will be 
surprised to discover that at the root of these two 
opposite extremes of Rationalism and what we may 
perhaps call, for want of a better name, Sentimen- 
talism, there lies the same mistake. Both decline 
to enter upon the task of attempting to under- 
stand Religion from vMhm; that is. Rationalism 
as well as Sentimentalism refuses to Reason its 
fuE rights. In Rationalism Reason holds off, as 
it were, from trying to comprehend what is most 
characteristic in religious experience. Instead of 
allowing the paradoxical nature of religious doctrines 
to be provocative ^ to it and to stimulate it to further 
effort, the rationalistic understanding makes it 
a ground for declining to consider them further. 
Thus doctrines like those of the Trinity or of Original 
Sin m Christian theology are set aside because in 
arithmetic one and three are different numbers, 
and because the citizen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his ancestors’ criminal 
^ acts. The question is not put, why such obvious 
contradictions to our ordinary ways of thinking 
have been entertained and considered of hi gh im- 
portance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions 
elsewhere discarded; and the further question m 

^ plato^ VII , 624 D, E* 
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not raised, why they are not discarded here also; 
for it is plainly not because they have not been 
made the subject of close attention. The rationalistic 
criticism ought only to bring out the need of putting 
and answering such enquiries; but it may simply 
lead to the neglect of them as not worth pursuing. 
Like Sentimentalism then. Rationalism demes the in- 
telligible or rational character of religious experience. 
Thus Rationalism and Sentimentahsm are found 
in history in close contiguity. It is no accident that 
in the saecuhim raticmilmtumn the heyday of Deism 
and of the Wolfian philosophy saw the rise of a 
series of strongly emotional religious movements, 
of Retism, Moravianism, Methodism in Rotestant 
Europe, and in Catholic Europe of the devotion 
(presenting marked afiBnity with these) of the Sacred 
Heart; while, outside of the Churches, close upon 
the heels of Voltaire there came Rousseau. 

The distinction, which Kant introduced the fashion 
of making, between the Understanding and the 
Reason, may be used to express the distinction 
between the rationalizing consideration of things 
in a general way from without, apart from a real 
insight into their special nature — ^this may be called 
Understanding — and the consideration of them from 
within, when one follows, so to speak, their actual 
structure^ — ^this may be called Reason. Or again 

^ rh fiikri re koX fjk4pri StAwy ry Plato FhMAs, 14 E See aljiO 

Fhaed/tus, 266 Op E Caird, Evo!i£twn of Theobgy tn the Gre^ 
Fhdosojphers^ I p 175, 
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we may describe the distinction which we wish to 
draw in Aristotelian language as a distinction between 
Dialectic which disregards and Science which takes 
account of the ^Siai apxai, the principles appropriate 
or peculiar to the subject with which we are dealing. 
But it should always be remembered — it has 
sometimes, I think, been forgotten — that one must 
not simply take Fedmg, call it by the name of Reason, 
and under this (dias exalt it above Understanding ; 
that one’s understarding from vnthin must be under- 
standing stni, though not understanding in the 
special sense of understanding from toitJumt or in a 
general way. When Carlyle in his Life of Sterling ^ 
says sarcastically of Coleridge as he *sat upon 
Highgate Hill ’ in his later days that he * knew the 
sublime secret of beheving by the Reason what the 
Understanding had been obliged to fling out as 
incredible,’ this is, I suppose, the essence of the 
error which he is condemning ; I do not stay to 
eoiquire how far the accusation, as levelled against 
Coleridge himself, was just or no. Reason is not, 
as such, emotional any more than Understanding 
is emotbnal; but when a certain object cannot 
be known without a certain kind of feeling. Reason 
will not pretend to know it without that kind of 
feeling. With respect to whatever sphere of experi- 
ence it is trying to comprehend, and so in respect 
to Rdigion, ft is not content to rule out any part 

> 0 . 8 . 
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of that experience as inessential by the application 
of an KEtemal (in the case before us a non-religious) 
criterion. It will not, to revert to an illustration 
which I have already used, reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity because it is arithmetically incoherent, 
or that of Original Sin because the law-abiding citizen 
will rightly refuse to be held responsible for crimes 
committed by his ancestors. It will rather attempt 
-to penetrate the religwus significance which such 
doctrines may have for those who hold them, despite 
their obvious inconsistency, as stated, with principles 
which the very same people would readily recognize 
elsewhere. This attempt to understand religious 
doctrines from within is likely to result in the dis- 
covery that they are neither mere absurdities to 
be set aside as such, nor yet to be allowed a merely 
figurative or metaphorical significance. On the 
other hand, it will probably bring any one sincerely 
undertaking it to distinguish in the doctrines an 
essfflitial from an accidental element. By an acci- 
dental element I do not mean an element without 
any intelligible relation to the development of the 
doctrine, but an element which beloi^s to a stage 
which it has passed or naay pass beyond, and so 
has come to possess a merdy historical interest, as a 
‘survival,’ in the proper sense of the word, from 
an earlier stage, and now (if we may use the phrase) 
no longer fv/nctioning. 

There is a word often used in these discussions 
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wHcli is especially open to misunderstanding, and 
about whicb it may be worth while saying something 
here — 1 mean the word intuition. Not only in con- 
sidering religion in particular, but also in considering 
other departments of our experience also, is it im- 
portant to be sure what we mean by this word 
‘ intuition,’ and to distinguish inMitton from fading. 
Intuition (when used m such contexts as I now have 
in mind ; KAnt’s Ansehauung, usually so translated, 
is a different matter and, although there is an his- 
torical connexion between the usages, we shall do 
best to leave this out of accoimt for the present) seenos 
to be properly used of such an immediate apprehension 
as is not ‘ discursive,’ and can without absurdity be 
attributed to God, who cannot be supposed to need 
what is, by way of contrast, called ‘discursive 
reasoning.’ 

Disoursus (‘discourse of reason’) as attributed 
to the human mind, has, we are told by St. Thomas 
Aquinas,^ a twofold reference; to the temporal 
succession of our thoughts, and to the separate steps 
by which in a process of reasoning one is gradually 
conducted to one’s conclusion. In neither reference 
can it be attributed to God. The divine thought 
oannot be supposed either to require time for its 
development, or to attain its end by separate steps, 
as it were, but must rather be conceived as 
apprehending 'the whole of reality uno intu/itu, at 

^ Svmm Theohgtca^ I. 14, art 
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a single glance; si/rml omnia vUet.^ All tliese 
es^ressions, wiicli in their literal sense refer to 
sight, are iatended to suggest not what we some- 
times describe as TMnd instinct, or any such kiud 
of apprehension as we should call S,im or ohsawre, 
but rather what by an English word of corresponding 
significance we often name insight. It is plaia, then, 
that we ought never to use intuition of obscure or 
vague apprehensions, but only of something which 
can without absurdity be designated insight, inmedd~ 
ate indeed, but dea/r. 

The confusion which imdoubtedly haunts some 
minds between intuition and mere feding seems to 
arise from the fact that in the case of neither can we 
give a “proof of that which we apprehend. But there 
is a great difference, which should always be borne in 
mind, between these two things ; one, not being 
able to prove something which we fed (as we say) 
but do not see to be true, something which we take 
to be, as it were, in some way less sure for not being 
proved, or of which, even thou^ we be certain of it 
ourselves, so that we desire for ourselves no further 
proof, we cannot communicate our certainly to 
others ; and the other, not being able to offer a further 
proof of something which is perfectly clear already, 
which is (as we put it) sdf-emdmt. One cannot prove 
that twice two are four to any one who does not see 
it when he has the units put before him. Nor, again, 

1 Augustine, De Trm , XV 14, §23, quoted by St Tbornas, lo. 
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can we p-aoe the ‘ Principle of Contradiction/ unless 
we call it proof to show the man who calls it in question 
that he assumes it in his very denial of it. For when 
he says ‘ The Principle of Contradiction is not valid ’ 
he must mean, if he means anything at all, to exclude 
the contradictory statement that it is valid ; that is, 
he assumes the validity of the principle itself, the 
law that two contradictory propositions cannot he 
in the same sense true at once ; and his denial of it, 
apart from such an assumption of its validity, would 
have no semblance of meaning at all.^ Now, in such 
cases as these it is natural to say not that we fed 
that twice two are four or that the Principle of Contra- 
diction is vahd, but rather that we see these things 
to be so. Now I am not asserting that it is possible 
to find religious truths which could be at once ad- 
mitted to be unquestionably true like those which 
I have instanced.* Such unquestionableness can 
hardly be found except in a subject-matter where 
simplification and abstraction are more possible than 
they are in the subject-matter of Eeligion. But I do 
wmh to insist on the difference thus illustrated 
between i/ni^ion and feding ; and on the importance 
of not confounding the one with the other. All know- 
ledge is actually intuitive to some extent, for even 
wliere we reach our conclusion through a long series 

5- Gp Anstotle, Metaph , P 4 

* makes Jistiman m Paradwe fiad the tkeology of tJie Goaiwal 

diaJoedoa as salf^evideat as the Principle of Contradiction xs to 
jioifa on , VL 19~2l 
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of intermediate steps we see directly or immediate 
the coimexion of each step with the next, and our 
perception of the cogency of the whole argument 
must be direct or immediate likewise. The highest 
conceivable form of religious knowledge, as of all 
knowledge, would, I suppose, be iutuitive throughout, 
in the sense that the whole result would be present 
to consciousness in the parts or moments, and aU 
the parts or moments explicit in the whole or result. 
But this is something very different from saying that 
the highest form of religious experience would be, 
or is, mere feeling. 

In the later writings of that remarkable man, 
the late Father George Tyrrell, particularly in his 
book called Through ScyUa and Gharybdis,^ we find 
him insisting on the importance of distinguishing 
between the intuitions of prophets, of men, that is, 
possessed of original religious genius, on the one hand, 
and on the other the theological refl.exion upon these 
which inevitably arises in the schools or communities 
of which these prophets become the founders. I am 
not here concerned with the special context in which 
Fathsc Tyrrell was led to insist upon this distinction. 
But it is a distinction upon which many beside him 
are disposed to lay stress, and I should like to indicate 
very bxi^y what seems to me to be the truth about 
it as it stands. That it expresses something which is 
jeaBy a fact in the history of religion I <k) not doubt. 

^ See especially Chapters IV, V. XI XIII, 
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There are beyond question prophets, not in the sense 
in which Plato, in a passage I quoted above ^ uses the 
word of the Delphic priestess, or in which we might 
employ it of the hierophants or diviners whom he 
describes as having seen truth in the fifth degree, 
but men of religious genius, who seem themselves 
to enjoy a direct vision of things spiritual and declare 
to others what they see. These men become the 
originators of religious movements. There are al^o 
theologians, who do not originate religious movements, 
but make the declarations of those whom I have called 
the prophets the subject-matter of their reflexion, 
who throw the statements of the prophets into sys- 
tematic form, discuss the relation of thfese statements 
to other parts of their own knowledge and belief, and 
so on ; and lastly, as a rule, it is not the same 
who enjoy the vision and who thus reflect upoin ^ 
or, if sometimes tiie same jnen do both, we can distin- 
guish there hour of vision from their reflosion upon 
what in that hour they saw. An analogous distinction 
may be pointed out in other spheres, especially in 
that of poetry and of art generally. 

Now, when I was trying to state the distinction 
between intuition and feding, 1 used language imply- 
ing that the readiness with which the content of an 
intuition can be communicated— as when we show 
some one that twice two are four, or as Socrates in 
Plato * shows Meno’s slaveboy tiiat the square on 

1 See above, p 46. * Atmo, 82, 83. 
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le doubled line is not twice but four times as great as 
le square on tbe ori^al line — ^was a mark by wMcb 
Q intuition may be discriminated from a mere feding, 
bicb, as sucb, defies expression and cannot be com- 
lunicated. But it may be pointed out that in in- 
litions of those whom I have called prophets there 
. something incommunicable, so that in this respect 
ley approximate to the condition of mere feeling. 
Fow here we must, I think, distinguish. In the first 
lace we may exaggerate the incommunicability of 
le prophet’s intuitions. We have already seen that 
■ is precisely these prophets, these men of original 
‘ligious experience, who found religious com- 
lunities. But this is surely just because they cm 
nd do communicate what they see, their intuitions, 
he writer of the Fourth Gospel makes Christ say, 
AH things which I have heard from my Father I 
ave made known unto you.’ ^ And the same writer 
iroughout his Gospel evidently regards it as ohar- 
cteristic of the supreme inspiration of him whom he 
sts before his readers as the only-begotten Son or 
(Tord of God that it is no dim or obscure feeling, for 
rhich Wrds cannot be found, but a clear knowledge 
rhich, where fit recipients can be found, can be 
dfchout reserve or hesitation imparted. Such, how- 
vet we may think of the value of this writer’s witness 
3 the character of the teaching of the historical 
esus, was at least the conception formed T)y one who 

1 John XV. 15. 
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was himself a great religious genius of what the highest 
inspiration would be. We may compare the Jewish 
tradition^ concerning the difference between the 
inspiration of Moses, to whom Jahweh spoke face to 
face and not in riddles and figures, and that of other 
prophets, to whom revelation only came in dreams 
and visions. 

We must not then press too far the supposed in- 
communicableness of the highest inspiration. But, 
of course, conamunicability in this as in other spheres 
is relative to the presence of competent recipients. 
‘I have many things to say unto you,* says the 
Johannine Christ again, ‘ but ye cannot bear them 
now,' * though he looks forward to their being able 
to do so hereafter. Newton's discovery of the law 
of gravitation would have been, and is, incommuni- 
cable, except as a dogmatic formula, to men whose 
lack of mathematical insight or training disqualifies 
them from intelligently following the proof of it. 
And in the same way a prophet's inspiration may 
happen to be in fact incommunicable because his 
companions and contemporaries stand at a level of 
insight so far below his own, and yet that need not 
involve any lack of clearness or distinctness in the' 
vision itself or justify us in describing it as merQ 
feeling. Again non ovmia fossumm omnes; the 
task of the man who has original intuitions is to 
declare them in the readiest form in which he can 

1 Numbers xii. 6-8. ^ 12. 
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egress them, leaving it to others to work them out ; 
and although there may be sometimes, and is in our 
days, a danger of underrating (just as at other times 
there has been a danger of overrating) the dignity 
of the work done by the reflective understanding in 
bringing out what was implicit in an original intuition ; 
yet we no doubt do tend to place the man of original 
intuition above the systematizer who only works out 
the original intuition of another. In proportion, 
however, as the prophet’s own insight is less clear, 
we are more ready, though recognizing that he has 
the distinction of originality, to regard the inter- 
pretative work done by the reflective understanding 
upon it as approaching the same level of value with 
the ori^al insight. Nor, I think, should we be 
disposed to rank the great theologian (even if he be 
not also a prophet, in our present sense, as well) 
below the kind of naan whose vague, unsystematic 
and one-sided utterances we should admit to be original 
and suggestive, but should regard as approximating 
to the expression of emotion rather than as the 
description of a clearly presented reality, and as so 
far removed from the ‘ open vision ’ of the greatest 
men in the history of religion. 

1 need not say that I am aware of serious diffioulties 
which might be encoxmtered in the detailed working- 
out of the view which I have stated in the instance 
afforded by histoiy. But I do not think i am travel- 
ling beyond the facts in insisting that clearness, sanity. 
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commtmicableiiess, are marks of what is recogniz- 
ably a higher inspiration, and obscurity, frenzy, 
confusion, of a lower ; nor beyond a just inference 
from the facts in rejecting any theory of religion which 
makes it an affair of feeling and not of reason, which 
assigns it the region of the subconscious as its proper 
seat,^ which would dispense it (not merely in the case 
of this man or of that, but in the case of the whole 
religious community) from the formation of a theology, 
or which denies the possibility of it having a conflict * 
with ‘ science ’ on the ground that it should profess 
to make no assertions of fact to which ‘ science ’ 
could have anything to say. 


^ Sanday, Qhmtologm^ Ancient and Modern^ p 169. 
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THE ANTITHESIS OE NATURE AND GRACE 

T^ITHOUT supposing tliat I have by any means 
* * exhausted what naight be said upon my first 
antithesis of Eeason and Eevelation, I now pass to 
my second, that of Natwe and Grace. 

It would be quite possible to contend that this 
antithesis would have been more properly placed 
before, instead of after, that of Eeason and Eevelation. 
In either antithesis, it might be argued, we have a 
particular way of regarding two parties in whose 
intercourse with one another Eeligion consists ; and 
in the contrast of Eeason and Eevelation, as we 
ended by regarding it, we have advanced in the 
definiteness of our conception upon that involvai 
in the contrast of Nature and Grace. On the one 
ade you have no knger merely natwe, but a nature 
of a’ special kind — rabioml nature; on the other 
not merely grace, something freely imparted by God, 
but grace in the specific shape corr^ponding to the 
special kind of nature which we call rational, name 
reodatim, the answer of a rational being to a question 
asked by a rational being, an answer Vhich carries 
forward the reasoning process of which the question 
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is the starting-point to a conclusion satisfactory to 
the reason in which it originated. Grace is thus a 
more general name for divine influences than Eevek- 
tion ; Nature a more general name for their recipient 
than Reason. Moreover, we seem to be nearer a 
comprehension of the terms of our third and last 
antithesis, Man and God, when we know man not only 
as Nature, but as Reason, and God not merely as a 
source of influence, but as a Revealer, Spirit and mind 
meeting with spirit and mind. 

Such an arrangement of our antitheses might thus 
be defended; but the arrangement here chosen 
may be supported by an appeal to the same facts. 
Man^s nature, though rational, is not wholly or merdy 
rational (it may be put either way from different 
points of view), nor is that in our nature which is 
other than Reason out of all relation to God, whose 
grace thus comes to us not only in the form of 
Revelation, but also otherwise. Though man is not 
man wUhofut reason, he is not reason alone; and 
though a God our knowledge of whom was not due 
to his self-revelation ^ would not be what we mean 
by God, yet God’s whole activity in relation "to us 
cannot be called in a strict sense Revdation. Thus 
the pair of more general conceptions, Nature and 
Grace, may be taken as mediating between the pair of 
more special conceptions. Reason and Revelation, 
and the panr’bf complete notions, Man and God. We 

1 See alwre, p, 25. 
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shallj however, not be able to lose sight of the fact that 
the language of the antithesis of Nature and Grace 
can, as compared with that of the antithesis of Reason 
and Revelation, be applied more easily than the latter 
to religious beliefs which belong to lower stages of 
human development than those at which the higher 
regions and their theologies arise. 

I do not intend to stray — ^for I am in no way 
qualified to do so — ^into a field now occupied by 
so many able workers, the field of the study of those 
religions which belong to what is called the Lower 
Culture. I would only point out that the conception 
of Grace as it appears in the theology of Christendom 
is no doubt a conception the pedigree of which may 
be historically traced back to such cruder and vaguer 
conceptions as that of the Mana of the Polynesians,^ 
and other kindred notions which prevail among un- 
civilized peoples aU over the world; conc^tions 
which seem to belong to what Mr. Marett has called 
pre-animistic religion ; religion, that is, at a stage in 
which the mysterious or supernatural character of 
tbmg a whose appearance or effects are out of the com- 
mon, is not as yet eaqdaiaed by any definite theory 
of a personal ghost or spirit which is possessing it. 
Such vague conceptions of a mysterious or super- 
natural, because inexplicable, power or virtue sup- 
posed to inhere in things which stdke men as in any 

^ For a bnef description of wbich. reference may be made to 
Mr E B Marett’s The Threshold of Behgwn, pp 116 foil 
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way out of the common have at first, one may suppose, 
little or nothing of what we should call an ethical 
character. To take instances from ancient literature, 
belonging no doubt to a period at which the stage of 
animistic explanation has long been reached, but 
which sufficiently illustrate this point, the strength 
by which Samson rent the lion as he would have rent 
a kid when the Spirit of Jahweh came mightily upon 
him,^ and the divine beauty with which the Homeric 
gods so often on great occasions invest their favourites® 
would be instances of such grace bestowed upon and 
again withdrawn from men who would be by nature 
without these advantages. Such grace may be 
regarded as depending upon some talisman which has 
nothing to do with the moral character of bim who 
enjoys it. Samson’s strength is ‘as the strength 
of ten,’ not ‘because his heart is pure,’ like 
Sir Galahad’s, in Tenn3rson, but because his locks 
are unshorn; and similarly the hero in many a 
fairy tale has nothing to recommend bim to the 
princess except when he is wearing a magic ring or 
the like. 

With the advance of the religious consciot&ness 
to a higher level, this conception of a supernatural 
excellence of some kind added to the original nature 
of a man is, so to say, moralized. The long history of 
this process cannot here be traced ; and passing over 
many intermediate st^s I take up the consideration 

» Judges XIV. 6. * eg Odgmg, Vl 23Q, 231, 
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of this family of conceptions at the very advanced 
stage represented by Christian theology. Here the 
goodness of God has become axiomatic, and the 
object of divine favour is conceived as a saint, a 
person of exceptional moral excellence. Even if there 
is thought to be requisite, in the words of Dante, 

‘ la fe, senza la qual ben far non basta/ ^ 

* the faith, -without which good works nought avail/ 

yet this faith is in the first place something which 
only a rational being can hold, and in the second is 
conceived of as making a higher moral condition 
possible than would be possible without it ; while the 
very disparagement of ‘ good works,' which at first 
seems unethical, is itself inspired by the moral 
reprobation of that self-complacent temperament 
which esteems one’s own good works su£Eloient to 
merit heaven, a temper which (it is thought) implies 
a lower standard than that expressed by the confes- 
sion that ‘ all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.* * 
At this stage, however, not only does the tradition 
still persist that things other than men, things which 
are not subjects capable of moral predicates at all, 
may yet receive such a supernatural excellence in 
addition to their origmal nature; but ev^i with 
reject to men the grace bestowed upon them has 
sometimes been described in a way which raises 
serious difficulties from the point of view of the 
moral consciousness. Thus it has been regarded as 
^ Pwrgaiono, XXII 60 ® Ifiaaab biiv* 6 
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something which has predestinated the elect person 
to salvation, antecedently to the doing by him of 
either good or evil ; or as something commnnicated to 
him through certain material substances endowed with 
a sacramental virtue as means of grace. We must be 
careful here to speak exactly and not to misrepresent 
the views to which we refer. Certainly neither was 
predestinating grace thought to' fail in at least ulti- 
mately sanctif3ring its object, nor sacramental grace 
to be effective of salvation where the right moral 
dispositions could be present and were not, or where 
actual sin had supervened ; unless, indeed, this in its 
turn should have been removed by repentance and 
forgiveness. Yet there has been a constant and 
urgent need of an efiort on the part of theologians 
who accepted the traditional language to answer the 
objections that predestinating grace is arbitaary, and 
sacramental grace magical, or, in other words, that 
the mcognition of either is offensive to the enliglit- 
ened moral consciousness. 

Kant, in whom the movement of thought which 
was characterized by the claim made by those who 
partook in it to enlightenment, and which derived 
thence its German title of AufUarung, found at once 
its crowning representative and its destecuctive eritie, 
expressed his dissatisfaction from the point of view 
of morality with the traditional doctrine of ‘ opera- 
of grace and ‘ means of grace in his book 

^ Qmdemmhtmgm. ^ GmiemviMk 
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on ' Religion within the limits of the Mere (or hare) 
Reason/^ To the first division of this work is ap- 
pended a ‘general remark' on the former, to the 
fourth division a ‘general remark’ on the latter. 
Both in his view rank among Pa/rerga for one who is 
concerned with Religion only within the limits of 
the Mere Reason. 

Kant held that the only truly rational and pOT- 
manent element iu religion was the ethical ; nothing 
else had or could have more than a merely symbolical 
or instrumental value. Reason was either theoretical 
or practical ; \but the theoretical reason could achieve 
nothing beyond the world of phenomena in space and 
time but Ideas, which have a merely reguUaim, not a 
constibutwe use ; that is, they ensure the progress of 
knowledge, but do not add to it. The Idea of tibie 
world, for example, as a completed system of causes 
and effects can never be presented to us as an object 
of experience ; but the Reason having (inevitably) 
formed this idea can never be satisfied by stopping 
short of it in its search for causes, and thus the Idea 
constitutes not indeed a part of our knowledge, but 
a proUem, the raising of which at once ensures the 
continual progress of Natural Science and wanB it 
off from the claim to an illusory finality to which ft 
can never in fact attain. So much for the competence 
of Reason in its theoretical aspect. In its practicci 

^ Du lUhgvm •mnerhaB) der Qremen der ilosm Verwinfl {Whiles, 
fid Haiteostem, VI 97 foil ). 
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5xexcise, Reason can attain to knowledge of wliat 
t^e ought to do ; but here also, although we 
3 ught to act as though we were free, as though we 
30uld in our own persons fulfil all the demands made 
by the moral law upon us, as though there were a God 
tfhose supreme moral government rendered to virtue 
the happiness which it deserves, yet we do not thus 
sbtain any speculative or theoretical knowledge 
of the reality or nature of freedom, of immortality, 
3 f God. We know just this, that we must act 
as though we were free, immortal, and under 
Grod’s government ; that is all, though it is also 
mough. Whatever, then, in any historical religion 
jeems to go beyond this is for Kant of no substan- 
bive value ; but (as we have said) only at the best 
if symbolical or instrumental use. From this point 
if view the afieged ‘ operations of grace,’ being 
mpematural, cannot be objects of theoretical or 
scientific knowledge, for this is restricted to the 
natural or phenomenal world, beyond which the 
sonception of cause and effect cannot be legitimately 
extended. Nor can they be moral 'postulates (like 
freedom, immortahty, and God) since the acknowledg- 
ment of them does not make us do anything, but 
rather to wait for God to do something to us. The 
Good is represented in the theology of Gnadm- 
vmhmgen as not our act, but that of another Being ; 
and so we could only get it by not doing, which is 
a contradiction. The utmost, then, that Reason can 
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do ■with these ‘ operations of grace ' is to admit them 
as something beyond our conception, the existence 
of which we caimot deny, and on the possibility of 
which we may reflect, but of which we cannot make 
any use in behalf either of theory or of practice. 

Such are Kant's remarks on Gnademmhungm, 
We see that, regarding them as desti-fcute of ethical 
significance, he has no real place for them in his 
philosophy of religion at aU. When he comes to 
speak of ‘means of grace,' GmdmmiMeh,, he con- 
trasts Freedom, where we know its law (that is, 
the moral law, of which we are conscious as laying 
obligation upon us, and which presupposes Freedom 
in its subjects), although its nature is inscrutable, 
■with Grace, of which not only the nature but the 
procedure is necessarily unknown to us. In his 
■view, the only true ‘ means of grace ' is a morally 
good Hfe ; this and this alone ■wiU make us deserve 
any such supernatural assistance as may be necessary 
to supplement oui best endeavours, and so (if such 
assistance be forthcoming) will be the only means 
'towards obtaining it which we ought to adopt. 
Ihe other so-called ‘ means of grace ’ are only, as 
such, invented to evade the necessity of adopting 
the one true means, a good life. They may, however, 
have a use as outward symbols of the true service 
of God which, wholly consisting, as it does, in a 
certain attitude of the wiU, is necessarily invisible, 
and may thus demand some visible symbol to bring 
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it Tividly before our minds. Thus by prayer we 
may revive our own moral sentiments, by cburcb- 
going we may help to revive those of others, by the 
custom of baptism we may aid ia securiug the 
propagation of morahty among the next generation, 
by sacramental communion we may do something 
towards the preservation of the corporate society 
of religious persons. Of the ordinances which the 
Mohammedan religion (says Kant puts forward 
as ‘ means of grace ' — ^washing, praying, fastmg, 
ahosgiving, and the pilgrimage to Mecca — ^in only 
one besides ‘ praying ’ (which occurs also m his Hst 
of Christian ‘ means of grace ’) does Kant find any 
relation to morality, and in that only under favour- 
able circumstances. This one is almsgiving. Of the 
four Christian ‘means of grace'’ (so called) which 
he enumerates, and which are, he adds, to be dis- 
tinguished from the previously discussed ‘opera- 
tions of grace,’ because in them we are not passive 
but active, the first, Pray&r, is no more than an 
uttered wish, acting on us, and not on God, who, 
indeed, is better adored in silence, since not even 
the Psalter (he observes) is worthy to express the 
profound consciousness (which Kant himself had) 
of the divine wisdom in creation. Indeed, of tiie 
details of that wisdom the Psalmist (remarks Kant) 
probably knew but httle. The second, Cfhw^ 
going, is a public duty ; the third, Baptism, a useful 

^ He was probably following Relandns J}e rehgtone Mohmnme^kco^ 

n a 1. 
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and significant ceremony ; and the fourth and last, 
Communion, a custom well devised to arouse a 
sense of fellowship in the universal moral community. 
But none of them are for Kant ‘means of grace' 
properly so called; that title must be reserved for 
the good life alone, which deserves whatever grace 
God may have in store ; about which grace we shall 
never know any more than just this, that, if it exist, 
we shall deserve it by a good life. 

Such is Kant’s attack on the doctrine of Grace. 
The ethical difficulties connected with that doctriae 
recdve here their most decided expression, and 
this must serve as an excuse for the length at which 
• I have described it. 

I think it is difficult not to be impressed in re- 
flecting upon these passages of Kant both by the 
force of the criticism which he brings to bear upon 
a large part of actual religious practice from the 
point of view of morality, and also by his exclusion 
from the sphere of rational and ethical religion of 
sentiments and attitudes which seem to m(»t religious 
men intimately bound up with their rehgioas ex- 
perience. One does not greatly wonder when on 
revcmc^ Schleiermacher in the next generation 
makes the very essence of religion consist in the 
feeling of dependence,^ to which Kant seems to 

1 It IS thus expressed m his QUmbrnsl^e^ Einleit^g, § 9 • *Das 
OemeiBsame aller frommen Erregungeu, also das weseu der Frommig- 
heit 1 st dies, dass wir unser selbst als sdilechthm ahhangig bewusst 
siud^ da^ heisst^ das wir uns abhangig fuhleu you Gott’ 
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attach uo value at all. For what is more chara< 
teristic of religion than that spirit of ‘ patient waitio 
upon God/ which is precisely, what Kant seen 
to rule out altogether ? And, although KAnt dot 
not deny the utility of outward observances, h 
attitude towards them is so grudging, so suspicion 
that there would seem to be in it no possibility of 
heartfelt devotion findiug in them such a necessai 
natural and adequate expression as educated thougl 
finds in civilized language, by means of which 
rejoices to communicate itself, and in this sel 
communication is carried further than in solitai 
silence it could have been. 

We are reminded here of what we know of Kant 
personal shrinking from the external fonns of wo 
ship; how he thought^ that a man would I 
ashamed to be found upon his knees by a strange 
and how, as we are told, even when at rectoii 
inaugurations he consented to walk in the academ 
procession to church at Konigsberg, he would, UnJes 
he were himself rector, pass by the church withot 
entering.® 

In truth, however, not merely the personal ten 
perament of Kant, but the very spirit of title Kantia 
philosophy, finds utterance in his theory of rehgioj 

^ Werlie^ ed. H , VI. p* ^94 n. {Dw Eeligion^ etc.^ IV. AUg. Aum.). 

* Stttckenberg, Life of Kmt, p. 354. Op. Wallace's Kant^ p. 46. 
question as to Kant*s habits in tius reject is ^mong those asked hj Wal 
of Beusch (EeSke, KanUoma, p. 36), but was not answered. Scbubei 
p^. 181, says that he was never a frequent attendant at public worshl 
and. in the last years his life only went to church on official occae|oi 
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That philosophy everywheare tends so to hold apart, 
fche phenomenal and the ultimately real that the 
intelligence finds nowhere a secure ground on which 
bo take its stand ; for the phenomenal object it 
perceives to be only phenomenal, while titie ulti- 
mately real remains to it no more than problematical. 
IJow in Religion, at any rate, we cannot be content 
with this. It is true that it is often said that Religion 
is the sphere not of Reason but of Faith ; and we 

liave all heard of the child's definition of Faith — ^to 

¥ 

KAnt's we shall come presently — ^as the quality 
which enables you to believe what you know to be 
imtrue. But it is plain that were we to take this 
Amous definition seriously, we should have to 
pronounce it self-contradictory ; for what you know 
be untrue you cannot believe. Rather must 
Faith be an act of Reason ; we cannot believe any- 
bhing without some reason for doing so ; and, if 
Eaith may be unreasonable, that means that it 
jims at being, or claims to be, reasonable, but that 
in this instance it fails of its aim, or puts forward 
an ungrounded claim. Of processes in which Reason 
bas no* part one cannot properly say that they are 
Eumeasonable. Thus one does not, except as a 
iest, say that a man is unreasonably short; for 
one cannot by taking thought add a cubit to one's 
stature. It would take us too far out of qur present 
(bourse to pursue much further the question as 
bo the nature of Faith; and I will only add two 
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observations wbicb I shall not here develop. The 
first is that the saying of the philosopher-saint, 
Anselm,^ Credo ut i/ntelMgam, will be fonnd to con- 
tain a truer view of the relation of Faith to Reason 
than that which opposes them the one to the other. 
The second is that, if it be true, as Tennyson tells 
us,® that — 

‘There lives more faith in honest doubt 
(Believe me) than in half the creeds ’ — 

this is because the man who doubts shows by doubt- 
ing that he is discontented so long as he is uncertain, 
and that faith falls short of its own ideal unless it 
be ‘ assurance.’ * Thus it is one thing to say that 
Religion is the sphere of Faith and quite another 
to say that it is directed towards a problematical 
object. 

But not only can Religion not rest content with 
a merely problematical object. It cannot rest 
content with a merely practiced character, such as 
Kant attempts to assign to it. For Kant Faith is a 
taking of something for true * ‘ on a ground objectively 
insufficient but subjectively sufficient,’ ® that is, 
sufficient to act upon, but not to satisfy one’s in- 
telligence. Therefore Religion must not, he holds, 

1 ProBlogwTu, c. 1. ^ In Memmcm, § 96 

* So tlie B Y. translates v7r6a’Ta<rts in Hebrews xi. 1. 

^ Fwwahr^lten, 

^ Kt, der r. F. (Werke, ed Hartenstein, IIL 542 : tr. Meiklejoji;!!, 
p. 498). Cp LogdCy Einleitung ix. (JfFerk^ ed. Hartenstein, YUl, 
67 foil). 
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farespass beyond the practical sphere, or seek specu- 
lative assurance of what it acts upon as though 
it were tame. Morality, however, is, as such, always 
incomplete — ^always concerned with what ought to 
he, whether it is or no ; but, by the time that Eeligion 
has reached that stage in its development at which 
it is even ‘possible to confound it with Morality, 
it involves 'the conviction that what mght to he 
really is. And from this it follows that although 
it may be rightly said that belief in particular his- 
torical facts is morally indiSerent, this is not the 
same thing as to say that for Rdigim, when it has 
come to reflect upon itself, its historical circum- 
stance might just as well be other than they are. 
In the simplest language used by religion itself, 
the way in which God has chosen to manifest him- 
self must be the bet ; in more phileophical phrase- 
ology, we shall not in the last reort be content to 
ascribe to the universal a complete indifference to 
the particulars in and through which alone it has 
its being. Into that insistence by Christian theo- 
logians on the moral necesity of faith in ertain 
historical facts which provoked as a reaction the 
TCau tian denial of it ^ there has no doubt entered, 
along with less reputable factors, such as prejudice 
and lack of imagination, indolence and party-spirit, 
a perception, more or less obscure, of the truth 
that, when Eeligion has come to itself, it must 
^ See D%e Eehgtm mnerhM ier Qr&mm der hlosm Vemunfi^ Part IIL 
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give birth, to the effort to discover in its history 
(which no doubt these theologians were apt to limit 
arbitrarily to certain of its phases) the necessary or 
only adequate form of the divine self-realization. 

Closely parallel with Kant’s lack of interest in 
the historical element contaiaed in the creeds actually 
held is that lack of sympathy with personal private 
devotion which is illustrated by Ms feeling, already 
mentioned,^ that a man would naturally be ashamed 
to be caught by another in the posture of prayer. 
Morahty is represented by him as essentially common 
to aU rational beings, something in wMch abstraction 
is made from whatever in me cannot be predicated 
of any rational being. This I indeed ought to do, 
not, however, as an individual subject of desires and 
interests that are peculiady mine, but as a rational 
being in these circumstances. Religion, on the 
other hand, demands a ‘particular Providence.’ 
Notwithstanding all the difficulties in verifying the 
reality of such a ‘ particular Providence,’ and all the 
dangers of illusion and superstition wMch beset the 
attempt to verify it. Religion cannot remain contrant 
with a merely generd Providence wMch cmnot be 
verified in the individual. The saying that ‘the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered ’ * easqpressea 
an essential characteristic of religious faith. 

The refepence to Kant has led me tc diverge 
from my main theme, that of the antithesis of Nature 

* See above, p. 98. * Matt, *, 30. 
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and Grace; but the consideration of the general 
view or WeUmscMuung wbicb is exemplified in 
his refusal to recognize what are called ‘ operations 
of Grace ' as having any practical bearing, or what 
are called ‘means of grace’ as at all deserving 
of their traditional name, has called our attention 
to some considerations of importance both for our 
present subject and for that which is to follow it. 

But to come to closer quarters with Kant’s criticism 
of the doctrine of Grace, we see that in accordance 
with his design of eliminating from religion what- 
ever is not in the strictest sense ethical, he must 
elimjnate Grace, which just because it is, as its name 
denotes, what is freely givmi us, is not our free or 
autonomous activity, as in Kant’s view all that is 
of moral worth must essentially be. Now here, as 
often with Kant, even where one finds most difficulty 
in accepting his conclusions, his way of putting the 
question admirably brings out the real point at 
issue. It is just in respect of this conception of 
Freedwn that we find Morality and Eeligion ap- 
parently opposed to one another, and if we turn our 
attention to their apparent opposition in this respect, 
we shall find ourselves in a better situation for 
understanding the true significance of the religbus 
conception of Grace. 



CHAPTEE V 


GffiACB, FEEEDOM, MOEALITY, AND OEIGINAIi SIN 

npHE simplest form in which Beligion seems to 
come into conflict with the ethical demand 
or postulate of Freedom — of the ‘can* implied 
in the ‘ ought/ ^ we find in the inconsistency so 
often thought to exist between our freedom to do 
this or that, which is implied (we may for the present 
assume) in saying that we ougM to do this rather 
than that — and the foreknowledge of all that comes 
to pass which is attributed to God. I do not pro- 
pose now to question our right or need to attribute 
such foreknowledge to God. I take it for the moment 
as something which most men among ourselves do 
attribute to God whenever they admit the existence 
of God at aU. Now foreknowledge of actions does 
not, of course, in itself imply control. We might 
imagine the ^vine foreknowledge as a kind of revised 
memory, and as involving control of the future as 
little as memory involves control of the past. But, 
if the being who has the foreknowledge be hdd to 
be the cause^of the exBtence of those beings whose 

1 Kant, Kntik der retnm V&rnvmfi (WerJce^ ed Hartenstem, III. 379, 
tr Meiklejolm, p 339). 

IQ4 
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actions lie all along foresees, and some of which are 
evd, we cannot but think either that he is himself 
a necessitated, not a free, cause, which has brought 
these beings into existence, though knowing that 
they will do what is evU, because he could not help 
thus bringing them into existence; or that when 
he made them he willed the evil that they were 
to do; or at least that he thought the evil they 
were to do a less evil than would be their non-existence, 
and was tied down to a choice between these alterna- 
tives. And in this last case he would seem to be in 
a moral relation to these beings which in the case 
of a human person would be held to disqualify him 
from acting as their judge. Nor, I think, is it satis- 
factory to attempt to avoid this conclusion by 
faUing back, as has sometimes been done, on the 
transcendent nature of God, which renders inapphc- 
able to him the laws of human morality. For in 
this case his punishment of wrongdoing must also 
be in consistency denied any moral character, 
that is, it will not be 'punishmmt, properly speaking, 
at aU. 

I do not, however, think that we shall have done 
anything worth mentioning toward the solution 
of this problem, so long as we treat the relation of 
God to men in this mere external manner. I must 
not here anticipate the third part of this course ; 
but will only say that the problem of divine fore- 
knowledge and human freedom, in the form m 
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wtich I kave just been stating it, seems to be raised 
not directly by any definitely religious experience, 
but by reflexion upon the VorsteUung or imaginative 
picture of wbat is implied by religious experience; 
this imaginative picture representing it as a relation 
between two men who are members of the same 
society. What we have to do is rather to consider 
what it is that our religious experience directly 
yields ; for it is only because of the data of religious 
experience that there exists such a problem for us 
at all. 

Now what we find in our religious experience is 
an antinomy between responsiMity and merit. The 
rehgious man is conscious of responsibihty for what 
he does; and to this responsibility freedom would 
seem to be requisite; though not such a freedom' 
as severs the act of each moment from the liEe of 
the agent as a continuous process. Such a freedom 
as would do this is surely not only not implied in 
* responsibility, it is inconsistent with it. When we 
think that what a man does at one moment affords 
us no ground for predicting what he will do next, 
we at once say: Such an one is nd responsible for 
7m actions. But responsibility for an act does imply 
that it was the agent’s own act ; and that he could 
in some sense have done othmwise than he did- 
This is neces^rily so if remorse is to be anything but 
sheer illusion. 

Op the other hand, while, when approaching 
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the subject from the side of opposition to a mechanical 
determination, which seemed to leave no room for 
moral responsibility, because none is left for spiritual 
independence, we might expect a religious man, 
to whom his own soul and God were, m Newman’s 
often-quoted phrase,^ the ‘ two and two only supreme 
and luminously self-evident bein^,’ to insist espe- 
cially on the individual freedom implied in moral 
responsibility and spiritual independence, the facts 
do not at first seem to confirm this expectation. 
Rather has it been characteristic of representative 
men of religion such as St. Paul, St. Augustiae, 
Luiher, to disclaim all vmit and refer all th^ 
good actions not to themselves but to * the grace of 
God which was with them.’* The well-known 
saying® of the Protestant martyr, John Bradford, 
on seeing a criminal led to execution, ‘ There but 
for the grace of God goes John Bradford,’ is typical 
of this religious attitude. How are we to understand 
this disclaimer of merit? It is, we must note, a 
disclaimer as against God, not as against man. 
There is no such inconsistency, as there is sometimee 
thought to be, in a religious person confessing him- 
self a ‘ roiserable anner ’ and refusmg to look upon 

1 Apologia^ Part III ed 1864, p 69 Cp Aug Sohloga. j. 1. 

^ 1 Conutlixans xv 10 

» Bradford's editor, Aubrey Townsend, gives no iinfclionty for tks 
‘familiar story/ but calls it ‘a universal tradition wbicb lias overcome 
tbe^ lapse of time’ {WrU%ngs of John Bradford^ Barker Soa, 1853^1 
Yo£lp.x1iu). 
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his own good deeds as possessing merit, while at 
the same time he repudiates calumnious assertions 
and insinuations made by other men, and takes his 
stand, as other men might, on his ‘ good character ' 
as something which entitles him to consideration 
among his fellows. For the merit claimed and the 
merit disclaimed are here not the same, but different. 
The man may be said to disclaim merit for himself 
in such a case, while at the same time he claims it 
for his conduct, in which he recognizes the result 
of Gk)d's grace, the fruits of his Spirit. This point 
need not be further pursued. But the religious man^s 
disclaimer of merit may conveniently engage our 
thoughts a little longer. Attention has been called 
beforie now^ to the kinship which seems to exist 
between the Pauline doctrine of predestination 
and the consequent disclaimer of merit characteristic 
of those whose religious e3q)erience has conformed 
in its general outline to St. Paul’s, and the determin- 
ism expounded in its best form in the E^ics of 
Spinoza. It will be remembered that the only free- 
dom claimed for us by Spinoza is that which depends 
upon, ox rather consists m, the hmdedge of the* de- 
termiaing causes of our actions ; the ‘ sense of free- 
dom ’ so-called, which consists in ignorcmce of, and 
Consequent disbelief in, these determining causes 
he dismisses, as illusory and not worth having;* 

1 eg m Prof A E Taybx’s Problem of Oonduct, c, 8. 

» Bpmoza, Eth , I , Appendix ; cp. Ep Ixu. 
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and in the same way the only freedom, it may seem, 
consistent with the Pauline theology is that which 
consists in doing with cheerful acquiescence what 
Grod wills us to do, in contrast with the servitude 
of those who repine at it. As Augustine has it, 
PrcBceptum liber fadt qui Ubens fadt^ 

Now so great are the difficulties which beset 
this question of Freedom, that it is easy to yield 
to the attraction of the suggestion that we may 
escape from them by insistence upon a kind of 
Freedom which does not involve the admission of 
a really possible alternative, as being the only free- 
dom which is of ethical value. But I doubt whether 
in this direction we can find a way for oursdves 
out of our perplexities. It is perfectly true that 
m religion what, apart from the religious es^erience, 
appears as the tyrarmy of enslaving circumstenoe, 
may be recognized as the providence of a divine 
Father, and a man may thus be enabled to do 
freely, in the sense of doing with acquiescence, what • 
otherwise he would none the less have done, but 
have done with the feeling that he was m€(t6ly 
con^dled to do it; and that thus he may get rid of 
the sense of compulsion by exchanging it for that 
of a ‘ service ’ which, in the phrase of the collect, ‘ is 
perfect freedom.’ But I am not convinced that 
this settles the question which is troubling m 
Spinoza indeed suggests, as we have seen, that 

1 De QraJka Ukn^ c. 13* 
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the alleged consciousness of a freedom to do other- 
wise than we actually do is an illusion which can 
be seen through. We may indeed admit that there 
are cases, as he points out,^ in dreams for example, 
where we seem to fed as free as ever we do, and yet 
on subsequent consideration, when we are awake 
again, we do not thmk we were free to do otherwise 
than we did (or rather, dreamed that we did). This 
may give rise to a doubt as to whether we can assert 
our behef in freedom on the evidence of a direct 
or immediate consciousness. But we may observe 
first that, as we do not in telling our dreams say that 
we really acted in this way or that, but that we seemed 
to do so, so we should in the same way say that we 
seemed to be conscious of freedom rather than that 
we were conscious of it. The only difference between 
the two cases is that whereas when I wake in my 
bed in Oxford, it is obvious that I was not really 
walking over a pass in Switzerland in the course 
of the preceding six hours; it is less obvious 
that I was not really conscious of freedom during 
this period, since that I might be as I lay in bed. 
And, secondly, it is to be noted that in gefleral 
we should be disposed to say that only where we 
know a thing otherwise can we mistake something 
else for it ; for example, only if I know what a man 
is like, at least from a picture, can I mistake some one 
else for Mm. We may therefore reasonably reply to 
^ EtKy H* 49, Bthol. 
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tke argument against the sense of freedom taken 
from dreams, that we may indeed make a mistake 
here as elsewhere, and think that a sense of freedom 
which is not ; hut how could we make such a sxdstake 
unless we had experience of a real sense of freedom 
for which this false semblance of it could be mis- 
taken ? Or, at any rate, would not the illusion 
disappear, when once resolved, as Spinoza would 
have us resolve it,^ into the combination of the 
consciousness that a certain movement is our own 
with ignorance of its cause ? Notoriously however 
it persists, and not only as an illusion of the senses 
persists, when we can at the same time ihmk the 
facts to be otherwise. For in admg we cannot ihmh 
ourselves not free, although, aft&r having acted, 
we may look back and deny that we were free 
when we acted. Moreover, it is not to be over- 
looked that we may actually have e^eriences 
which correspond exactly to Spinoza’s account; 
experiences, for example, of being ourselves in a 
state of uncontrollable excitement, caused peihaps 
by intoxicating fumes or drugs, of which we might 
say, ^ Why do I feel like this ? ’ and yet clearly 
distinguish them from the experience of freedom. 
Nay, if we were to be actually in the situation of 
%inoza’s stone which should, while flying tbrou^ 
the air, become aware of its forward movement; 
if we were to be, while in a state of unconsciousness, 

I E$ Ixu §§3,^6. 
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shot thiough the air and recover consciousness 
as we went, should we really suppose ourselves, 
as Spinoza seems to think we should, to be moving 
of our own free will 1 Surely we should think no- 
thing of the kind. Nor does the undeniable fact 
that in our voluntary movements an elaborate 
mechanism is brought into play of which we have 
no direct consciousness, really affect the question 
before us, merely because this mechanism is internal 
to our body. We are not the less conscious of initiating 
our voluntary movements because we are not con- 
scious of all the physical conditions, within or with- 
out our bodily organism, which may be necessary 
to those movements. Nor are we the less conscious 
of free choice in ourselves because, on some occasions, 
through the derangement of the nervous or muscular 
mechanism, the limb we would move is not moved 
after all. 

These remarks are intended to throw doubt on 
the success of Spinoza’s attempt to explain away 
the consciousness of freedom. But, if this attempt is 
unsuccessful (and no other is likely to be more 
successful than this) we have this consciousness stiU 
on our hands, and caimot treat it as negligible, so that 
the name of Freedom may be without further scruple 
transferred to something else which can be asserted 
consistently with the assertion of universal deteimin- 
ism; a transference which seemed to be recommended 
to us not only by the reasoning of Spinoza hims elf, but 
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by the coincidence of bis results with those reached 
by St. Paul and other great religious thinkers from 
an analysis of the religious consciousness. It is, 
however, to be observed that although religion, or, 
at any rate, a certain type of religion, certainly denies 
merit to our good actions by ascribing them to the 
grace of God, it does not for all that equate actions 
which we choose to do, under the impression that 
there is no alternative open to us, with actions (if 
actions they can be called) in respect of which we 
have, as we put it, no choice. The religious man 
thanks God for his goodness to him in the circum- 
stances of his life, and he thanks him also for his 
enabling grace; but he distinguishes the two gifts 
at the same time as he recognizes them as alike 
manifestations of the favour or the grace of God ; 
and the abolition of the distinction between them 
would empty of meaning a considerable range of 
rehgious experience. 

I would add here that, m rejecting Spinoza’s 
ai^uments for the iUusormess of the natural con- 
sciousness of freedom, I am far from intending to 
reject’ his doctrine of freedom altogether. His 
teaching that through acquiescence m the universal 
order based upon knowledge of what it is and what 
is our place therein we enjoy that hberty which 
the man who is ‘ passion’s slave ’ ^ can never have ; 
his insistence that in aU our willing, our connexion 

1 Shakespeare, Eamlet, n 2, 77. 
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with the universal order remains unbroken ; in these 
two respects we may follow him. But we may, 
notwithstanding, reasonably doubt whether he does 
not, with the help of the inconclusive reasoning which 
was examined above, allow himself to treat as though 
they were the same two things which are not the 
same, although both fall within the universal order, 
namely, an event mechanically determined and a 
voluntary action. 

But though we may thus not find that the dis- 
tmction between acts for which, because we were free 
to do them or no, we are responsible, and acts for 
which, because we were not thus free to do them or 
no, we are not responsible, will disappear when we 
pass from the sphere of Morality to that of Religion ; 
yet I think we shall be justified in saying that the 
difficulty which we experience in deciding how far 
a man is on any particular occasion responsible for 
what he has done — ^a difficulty which arises even 
for the agent himself — stakes upon itself a different 
shape for the religious consciousness from that which 
it wears for the merdy moral conscioumess. For the 
former, the religious consciousness, ‘ciremnitances 
over which,’ as we often say, ‘ we have no control,’ 
appear as the appointment of divine Providence, 
while 'character,’ which is ourselves, appears as 
from its roots upwards dependent upon divine Grace 
for any goodness which may belong to it and our 

^ Cp. Augustine, JDe Qrqiim Oknsk^ c. 18. 
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concern is here not so mucli to press the distinction 
of character from circumstances in order not to lose 
mrsdoes, and find, in place of owsdves, merely parts 
of a soulless mechanism, as on the other hand to 
press the continidty of the Providence to which the 
environment is due with the Grace which has formed 
the character so far as it is good, and to rejoice in 
losing ourselves as separate from God in order to 
find ourselves again in him. And in this way BeHgion, 
with its doctrine of Grace, falls into line with * scien- 
tific ’ determinism to the extent of refusing to seek 
the ground of what appears as the course of in- 
dividual Uves whofly within those individual lives. 
So far, but only so far, can the theological doctrine 
of Grace be equated with the determiimtion of 
philosophical systems based upon what we are 
accustomed nowadays to hear called ‘ the scientific 
view of the world.* 

At this point we must remind oursdves that it is 
not only those human actions which we call good (of 
wMdi we have been so far principally speaking) that 
are considered by determinism as of a piece with the 
general* nature of things, but also those which we call 
bad. And correspondingly we find that just as the 
good actions of individual men are referred by religion 
to the grace of God in them, so their evil actions are 
traced by religion to ‘ sin which dwelleth in them * ^ 
The doctrine of Grace has here as its counterpart the 


1 Bomans vu, 17. 
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doctrine of Original Sin. This doctrine was one 
pecnJiarly uncongenial to the spirit of the AufUarung 
or Enlightemnent, but it is remarkable that, while 
Kant, as we have seen, rejects the doctrine of Grace 
from his philosophy of religion and in this respect 
represents the thought of the AufJdarung which lay 
behind him, in respect to the doctrine of Original Sin 
he broke with its tradition. So that nowhere was his 
work on the philosophy of religion more epoch-makmg 
than in his insistence on a doctrine of Eadical Evil 
in the will, which was in principle a reassertion of the 
doctrine of Original Sin. It is true that the German 
phrase for Origiaal Sin, Erbsunde (‘ hereditary sin 
he did not approve. He could not ^ be content (as he 
put it) to conceive the propensity to evil in human 
nature after a medical fashion as a sort of inherited 
disease, after a legal fashion as an inherited obligation, 
after a theological fashion as an mherited subjection 
to divine wrath. These ways of conceiving it seemed 
to him to be coloured by the prepossessions of the 
three learned professions respectively, and to intro- 
duce what was icrelevant to the actual fact. Nor 
could he ever have agreed as to the consequences of 
the propensity with a strong expression of Luther's : 
‘a d&bere ad posse non mlet consequmtia (‘from 
ougU to can the consequence does not hold ’), for this 

1 Du Eehgun %nnerhalb der Ormaen der hhsen Vmiunfty I, xr. (JFerke^ 
ed Hartenstein IV p 134 n). 

^ XhspdaUonm 1585-^1546 , ed P Drews, 1895-6, I owe Idas 
reference to the kindness of Professor Eueken 
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directly contradicts Ms own principle,^ tliat the 
‘ ought ^ of the moral law im/pUes the ‘ can/ But the 
fact wMch the theologians had in view in their doc- 
trine of Original Sin is the same wMch Kant had in 
view in his doctrine of the radical propensity to evil 
in the will, and he does not shrink from describing it 
by the Latin term (into wMch the notion of hereditary 
transmission is not introduced) of peccatum origi- 
narmn.^ The propensity to evil in the individual 
will he could not explain wholly from within the 
individual hfe. 

Now it is notorious that the doctrine of Original 
Sin, understood, it is true, somewhat after the 
‘ medical ’ fasMon deprecated by Kant, is nowadays 
popular enough. But it is often presented in a form 
wMch either makes the term sin inappropriate or 
else empties it of all meaning, according as one looks 
at it from ihe one side or from the other. I mean 
that the inherited evil (for so it is considered) is not 
really regarded as moraXly evil, that is, as sin; or, 
if it be so regarded, it is only because nothing is se®a 
anywhere in moral evil except the survival at a higher 
stage of development of instincts appropriate to a 
lower — ‘ the ape and tiger ’ * in man, wMch should 

be let die, but wMch die hard, 

^ See KrM d&r rmm Vmmhfi {W&tTce^ ed, Hartenjstexn, III. 3!79 ; 
tr. Meiklejolin, p 339). 

* Tkis IS the form wkich he used The more usual phrase is 
peceoilmm ongma^, vhich alone (if we may trust the Benedictine index) 
IB found in Augustine. 

® Tennyson, In Mmxjrum^ § 118. 
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But it is extremely difficult not to regard the 
• consciousness of sin as something very different 
from the consciousness of lower instincts surviving 
at a higher stage of development than that at which 
they were useful ; the consciousness of sin is rather 
the consciousness of the voluntary surrender of oneself 
to such instincts where a different course of action 
was open. But with respect to the expression 
* Original Sin ’ for the propensity to evil in individuals 
which seems to be inexplicable from anything falling 
within the individuars own life, there is more to be 
said than this. ‘ Sin ’ is indeed not a strictly appro- 
priate word if sin be defined as I have just defined it — 
as the voluntary surrender of oneself to lower instincts 
where a different course of action was open. For 
in that sense I do not, strictly speaking, regard a 
propensity to evil whose origin is not traceable to my 
own individual will, as my own sin. We must not, 
however, forget that the word ‘ sin ' carries with it, 
owing to the history of the idea of sin, associations 
which are not incompatible with its use in the phrase 
‘ Original Sin.* It is only gradually that^ either 
‘ holiness ’ on the one hand or ‘ sin ’ on the other 
comes to be regarded as the name of what is fully a 
‘ moral quality ’ in our sense of the term.^ 

^ I need only allude in passing to the view now current among 
students of primitive custom that at a certain stage the same mys- 
terious quality which makes its possessor sacred is the source of 
pollution to others, and the same words are used for sanctity and for 
uncleanness and pollution, both being varieties of what it is now the 
fashion to call taboo, Cp. Frazer, GoUm Bough, 3rd ed., Pt. IL p. 224 Of 
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When we remember how the curse of ‘ Thebes or 
Pelops' line in Greek legend clung to the accursed 
family independently of the individuaTs will or 
knowledge, how, for example, CEdipus was thought 
to have sinned in marrying his mother, although he 
had no reason to suppose she was his mother, we 
realize that the individuality of sin is a late discovery. 
In the Old Testament it is proclaimed as new by 
Jeremiah.® ‘ In those days they shall say no more. 
The fathers have eaten a sour grape and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge ; but every one shall die for 
his own iniquity ; every man that eateth the sour 
grape, his teeth shall be set on edge’; and is still 
regarded by Ezekiel® as a truth little recognized. 
The older view had justified the destruction* of 
Achan’s family along with himself ; the sin of taking 
the accursed thing had polluted them aU. In the 
sense in which sin can only be individual. Original 
Sin is not sin. Yet it is not for the religious con- 
sciousness evil merely as pain and sickness, physical 
or even mental infirmity are evil. These may come 
to one through no fault of one’s own; they are 
certainly ‘evils,’ but they are not ‘ Origmal Sin.* They 
may be supposed to be the * punishment ’ of Original 

thw original connexion between the two notions we have a survival in 
tjhe language of a more advanced period of religion, as when by the Jews 
the Scriptures, being holy, are said to ‘defile the hands’ which, having 
touched them, may not, without precautions of ritual purification, engage 
in the actions of common life. The double meaning of sacr^ in modern 
French would, of course, be another monument of the same connexion. 

1 Milton, II Pemeroso, * xxxi. 29, 30. ® xviii. * Joshua viL 24. 
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Sin; but they do not constitute it. By calling 
Original Sin by that name there is, I think, expressed 
a difference between what is so called and inherited 
or environing disadvantages, such as sickness and 
poverty on the one hand, as well as between what js 
so called and ^ actual,’ that is, individual sin on the 
other. 

A clue to the puzzle here suggested may perhaps 
be sought in Kant’s observation^ that it is through 
men’s association with each other — aU men alike 
having the same radical propensity to evil — that they 
are exposed to the assaults of evil. Can we say that 
those antecedents of our actions which are properly 
to be ranked as ‘ original sin ’ are the social and per- 
sonal influCT.ces which bias the soul whose spiritual 
environment they constitute,, in contradistinction 
from what we reckon as physical envir(mment, 
including under that head our bodily constitution 
and the natural forces which surround us ? Can we 
thus understand Original Sin as the counterpart of 
that divine Grace to which we saw that religious men 
were disposed to attribute their good actions'; and 
which, so far as it is found environing the individual 
soul, certainly seems to be found in the form of social 
and personal influences ? 

We shall find ourselves in a better position to 
answer these questions if, leaving them for a moment 
unanswered, we follow up the hint just given as to the 

^ Die Bel. i. d. Gr. d, U. V., 3rd pt., cd init 
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nature of Grace, and return later on to the subject 
of Original Sin. Whatever we are to say of the latter, 
we may claim that in conceiving of Grace as a spiritual 
environment of the soul, consisting in social and 
personal influences to which it responds by conscious 
acts, and makmg for good, we have discovered a real 
place for it, which at once secures the freedom of indi- 
vidual action which the recognition of Grace seemed 
to imperil, and confirms the religious estimate of 
Grace as standing in a closer relation to the in- 
dividual moral life than any purely material con- 
ditions. The suggestion of such a theory came to us 
from some observations of Kant with respect to 
Original Sin and the exposure of man through inter- 
course with his fellows to the assaults of evil. We 
may now recall that in his review of the so-called 
‘means of grace,^ though he does not allow their 
right to this designation, he notices the social char- 
acter of church-going, baptism, and communion, and 
so confirms our general theory. It is true that Ms 
language by refusing the name grace to what is 
obtained through these sacramental institutions, and 
also his tone, by insufficiently emphasizing the con-, 
nexion between social intercourse and the individual 
character wMch is moulded by it, tend to disguise 
from his readers the true scope of his words. It is 
clear that, whether this be all that is meant by 
Original Sin or no, we must admit the esdstenee of a 
spiritual environment corresponding to Grace, and also 
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consisting of social and personal influences, but 
maTring for evil. This may be called * sin,’ altbougb 
it is distinguished from adual or individual sin, with- 
out fallmg back into the earlier notion of sin, according 
to which it is regarded as a possibly quite involuntary 
or even unconscious pollution. For, to revert to 
our instance from the Old Testament, although the 
bond which attached Achan’s family to himself 
may be pictured after the fashion of something 
merely physical, yet the actual bond in a human 
family or other community is, in fact, constituted by 
processes of personal intercourse such as are truly 
‘ means of grace ’ or ‘ means of corruption ’ as the case 
may be. Thus the historical connexion between the 
earlier and later meanings of sin becomes intelligible. 
So too with the historical connexion between the 
notion of Glrace and that of magical efiS.cacy, so 
obvious, not only tq the anthropologist or investigator 
of primitive religion, but also to the student of the 
higher religions, who has often to observe the ease 
vrith which the notion of a sacramental means of 
grace degenerates into that of a magical operation. 
My present limits will only permit of my stating what 
I mean in a summary way. Magic, I would suggest, 
so far as it is anything more than a name for a sort 
of practices quite similar to those which occur in our 
own manipulation of external nature, but based upon 
mistaken beliefs as to what is likely to cause what, 
involves an attempt to attribute to objects which 
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are not persons powers which, belong only to persons, 
and which at a later period of intellectual development 
are attributed only to persons, whether to the com- 
munity to which we belong or to particular members 
of it, visible or invisible. At a certain stage, as is 
well known,^ magic tends to be distinguished from 
religion as an alternative means of obtaining a control 
over one’s environment which ought only to be 
obtained through the medium of the gods of the 
community. Such a means may be the procuring of 
the intervention of alien spirits, or it may be the use 
of formulas or secret rules, the knowledge of which 
makes the wizard independent of the regular gods of 
his people. Herein is implicit that connexion of 
magic with a neglect of the influences inherent in a 
human society, which comes out at a yet later stage 
of development, when a relapse from a doolame of 
sacramental grace to one of magical efficacy means 
just the obscuration of the essentially social and 
personal nature of the influence which it is now 
wrongly sought to draw from what is, if rightly 
regarded, not spiritual or personal at all. 

Headers of Augustine may perhaps detect a 
resemblance between the view of Glrace here su^ested 
n,T<d some representations of its nature which Augus- 
tine found unsatisfactory when put forward by 
Pelagius. I think, however, that it may be shown 

^ See Robertson Smith, Beiigion of the SemiteSj p. 264; JevonSi 
Introd. to Mist, of Bettgion^ p- 178. 
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tliat it does not involve the weak points of the 
Pelagian position, its tendency to an exaggerated 
individualism, its comparative neglect of subtler 
spiritual influences than those of conscious imitation 
and study, the general abstractness (in the Hegelian 
sense) of its thinking. Yet it is not, I conceive, 
Augustinian either. In reaction from the tendencies 
of Pelagianism, as well as in accordance with his own 
personal temperament and history, there was present 
in Augustine’s thinking (though both in closeness to 
the facts of experience and in speculative profundity 
it is far superior to Pelagianism) an opposite tendency 
to submergence, if I may so express it, of the moral 
individual, to which a merely magical theory of 
sacramental grace on the one hand and an arbitrary 
theory of predestmating grace on the other could with 
some confidence appeal ; for indeed it is not easy 
to deny that both are actually present in Augustine’s 
own theological teaching. 

Moreover, in distinguishing the view of Grace 
which I have suggested from the Pelagian, I would 
lay stress upon this, that I would not limit in any 
arbitrary fashion the possible extension of the phrase, 
'social and personal influences.’ Certainly the 
Pelagian expression ‘ ie® et dodvvm limits it 
far too narrowly. Not only would I extend it to 
influences of the sort of which Aristotle is thinking 

^ See Aug. De Gestis Felagti, c. 14, §§ 30 folL, De Gratia 
C.9, § 10, etc. 
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when he talks of e6i<r/xo9,^ and to all kinds of personal 
intercourse with other naen. Without either at pre- 
sent affirming or denying the reality or possibility 
of direct personal communion with superhuman 
spiritual beings or with God, I should certainly in- 
clude such direct communion, if it exist, under 
the expression, ‘ social and personal influences/ On 
the subject of personal communion with God I shall 
have something to say hereafter. Here I would only 
add that even those who regard all alleged experience 
of such personal communion with spirits other than 
human, or with God as illusory, must still reckon 
what calls itself such as falling among ‘ social and 
personal influences’; for the form of the illusion, 
if such it be, is certainly determined by other such 
influences which are unquestionably real. For ex- 
ample, it is largely determined by the tradition 
of the community to which the person who is the 
victim of the illusion belongs. Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible for those who admit the reality of such 
communion to deny that a considerable element of 
illusion, the form of which is so determined, has 
acMally entered into the majority of such experiences, 
even though they cannot be regarded as wholly 
illusory. This conclusion is rendered inevitable, if 
by no other considerations, by that of the actual 
adaptation of such experiences to mutually in- 
consistent convictions antecedently embraced. 

> Etk Nio , I 7, § 21, 1908, 1>. 4 ; and see X. 9. 
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As we liave already seen, such an account of Grace 
as we have given implies the recognition of a counter- 
part of Grace, consisting in such social and personal 
influences tending to evil (and inclusive of intercourse, 
if any such there be, with superhuman evil beings) 
as form part of the spiritual environment of the 
individual. But while the conception of Original 
Sin seemed to be m some respects a fellow to that 
of Grace, the name seems scarcely suited to express 
such a counterpart to Grace as I have just described. 
For the word ‘ original ’ is inapplicable to social and 
personal influences of which at least the greater part 
will not have been present at the outset of individual 
life, and to which there seems no reason for ascribing 
a temporal priority to those which fall under the head 
of Grace; and while ‘grace,* though it may be 
treated as a quality of the gracious person, yet 
emphasizes rather the bestowal of it upon bim from 
without, ‘ Original Sin ’ (and the same may be said 
of such allied although not quite equivalent phrases 
current among theological writers as ^p6v*i/jLa tS? 
(Topicos,^ cowwpiscentia, and the like) seems to describe 
something m the 'person, something inherent his 
nai/wre, though not to what in his nature is reckoned 
as merely individual, but rather to what is conceived 
as specific or racial. 

It would therefore seem as though Original Sin 
could not be considered as the exact counterpart of 

^ Bomans viii 6 ; cp. Article IX of the Church of England. 
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Grace as above described ; but yet as if no distinct 
name existed for such an exact counterpart as we 
saw ourselves constrained to recognize. We shall, 
I think, learn something to our purpose if in con- 
sideration of these facts, we enquire, firstly, what 
precisely are the facts intended to be described by the 
term ‘ Original Sin,” and secondly, how it is that the 
traditional terminology does not provide a name for 
the exact counterpart of Grace in distinction from 
‘ Original Sin ' properly so called. 

By Original Sin then seems to be meant the 
solicitations of the lower nature conceived of pro- 
leptically as sin, because, as present in the nature of a 
rational or moral being, they constitute the poten- 
tiality of the sin, which consists in such a being’s 
yielding to them, despite the consciousness that to 
do so is wrong. The exact counterpart of Original 
Sin then is not Grace, but the potentiahty of resist- 
ing these solicitations, described proleptically as the 
* image of God ’ in which man is said by theologians^ 
to have been originally made, and which he has not 
lost, although this image can yet not be said to be 
actusiUy formed in him® from the first, but only as 
the result of his moral career. Original Sin belongs 
to the social and personal nature of man because 
consciousness of it as such is a consciousness which 
could only be present in a member of society. For it 

^ Quoting Genesis i. 27. 

^ See Gftlatians iii. 14 ; Ephesians iv. IZ ; Oolossians i 15, m. 10. 
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is when any of ns beholds another man yielding to the 
solicitations of the lower nature, that he recognizes 
a bad act which he has it in himself also to do, and it 
is when he reflects upon the past evil deeds of men 
among the consequences of which every man that 
comes into the world is ensnared and entangled, that 
he recognizes in them too, not something alien to 
himself, but something the responsibility of which 
he, as a member of the same social organism, in some 
sense shares, so far as he does not dissociate himself 
from it by uniting himseh to the influences which 
make for good ; influences which appear first as the 
law agamst yielding to lower impulses, and afterwards 
as the grace which transfonns and regenerates the 
whole nature, and makes the flesh an organ of the 
sfirU. 

So much for the significance of the expression 
‘ Original Sin.’ We have still to enquire why there is 
apparently no distinct name for the more exact 
counterpart of Grace; why it is on the original 
propensity to evil that theology has laid the stress, 
rather than on the subsequent evil influences, social 
and personal, which certainly act upon the soul no 
less than the good influences which we call Grace. 

The answer to this question is to be sought in the 
fact that only in virtue of a rdigious experience has 
the group of expressions which we are now considering 
come into use, so that we shall expect to find them 
represent the facts as seen from a certain point of 
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view, and ia relation to a certain kmd of experience, 
namely the religious. Now religion (at least in the 
form which we are now considering) involves the 
consciousness of God, and the man that has religion 
is aware of himself in his religious life as in relation 
to God; and it must be remembered that at the 
stage of religious development with which we are at 
present concerned, the goodness of God has become 
axiomatic. The religious man, then, is turned, so to 
speak, towards God and away from evil ; ex hypotrhesi 
he is now not in communion with evil persons, but 
with God. The recognition of good influences as 
coming to him from God is of the essence of the 
religious attitude ; on the other hand, while he is in 
this attitude, the iofluences which may have acted 
at other times upon him, when he was in communion 
with evil persons and not with God, are operative 
now for him, not as iafluences comiug through personal 
communion — ^for he is not now in personal communion 
with their originators — ^but merely through the 
effects left in himseff, which thus do not call for a 
special name to discriminate them from the effects 
of ‘'Original Sin ‘ properly so called, from the 
‘ infection of nature ’ which (as the Anglican Article 
of Religion^ has it) ‘ doth remain, yea even in those 
that are regenerated.’ Both alike are present because 
he was formerly something other than he now is. 
What he now is, he is by the grace of God.® 

1 Article IX. 2 j Corintliians xv. 10. 
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I said in my introductory chapter that the problem 
of Nature and Grace would bring us into contact with 
the antinomy of Freedom and Necessity ; and we 
saw that while it was precisely its apparent in- 
consistency with the Freedom which he insisted 
was a postulate of Morality that led Kant practically 
to reject the notion of Grace from his theology 
(although he retained or rather reintroduced the 
closely connected notion of Original Sin), it was in 
this same notion and those which go with it that 
others had sought to find a refuge from the diflS.culties 
which notoriously beset the idea of Freedom. I have, 
however, tried to show reason for holding that we 
do not thus, by taking the point of view of Keligion, 
succeed in escaping from the consciousness of Freedom 
of which we find ourselves possessed as moral beings, 
and that we are not consequently justified as theo- 
logians in declining the consideration of the questions 
which the possession of that consciousness raises. Yet 
I think we may admit that when we have passed 
from Morahty to Eehgion these questions are found 
to wear a somewhat different air. This is indicated by 
our use of the word Nature in the two connexions. In 
Ethics we oppose Nature to Freedom, and what is 
regarded as originating in the individual falls on the 
side of Freedom, while what is regarded as given, bim 
independently of his individual efforts, whether it 
be external environment, inherited constitution, or 
personal outfit, is put down to the side of Natme or 
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Accident; and by accident one does not here mean 
something without a cause in nature, but something 
whose cause is not in the agent, that is either in his 
free choice or in his own peculmr nature; so that 
as against Freedom we may in this connexion include 
Accident under Nature. But in Religion Nature is 
opposed not to Freedom, but to Grojce ; and here what 
is reckoned to be of the individuars own originating 
is assigned to Nature, while it is Grace which is the 
given. Thus Grace is reckoned superior to Nature 
because it is given; while Freedom is reckoned 
superior to Nature because it is not given. Degenerate 
doctrines of Grace tend, as we have already seen, to 
assimilate Grace, as being given, to the Nature which 
is below Freedom, by regarding it as acting in a 
mechanical or external fashion, either by way of 
irresistible predestination, or through ceremonies 
which are supposed to take effect without free co- 
operation on the recipient’s part, much as an infectious 
disease may be caught by one man from another. 
Naturalism in a like manner endeavours (however 
imsuccessfuUy) to represent social and personal 
iofluefices, in the class of which Grace (as we have 
seen) must be reckoned, as falling under the general 
laws of mechanical causation. This emphasis upon the 
givm, this neglect of Freedom, leads in either case to 
results which are at bottom much the same, little as 
the champions of the two positions think of them- 
selves as standing on the same ground. 
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[Freedom, then, seems to be placed between 
Grace and Nature as a kind of debatable land. 
From the side of Nature it seems to belong to the 
spiritual, the supernatural, and hence its real existence 
is denied by Naturalism; from the side of Grace 
it seems to be itself merely natural, the belief in 
man’s power of doiug good by himself is branded 
as heresy, and the only source of good actions is 
sought iu the power given from above, that is in 
Grace. And just as Naturalism denied the existence 
of Freedom from one pomt of view, so does an 
extreme doctriue of Grace practically or even pro- 
fessedly deny the existence of Freedom in man, at 
any rate as he actually is.^ 

We shall, however, do better to regard Grace, 
Freedom, and Nature, from the point of view of 
Religion as differences with a unity, but yet as differ- 
ences still. To Religion, when it has attained to 
reflective consciousness of itself, and worked out 
the imphcations of its own experience, not only ace 
the spiritual inspirations which we call most readily 
by the name of Grace divine gifts, but so are the 
natural environment and mherited constifution ; 
so too is the good will itself, whose essential attribute 
is Freedom. ‘ It is God,’ says St. Paul,* ' which 

1 Por, m the Angustmian doctrine, Preedom is not retained hy 
fallen man— that is, by man as he actually is— as it originally existed 
in fallen man In fallen man it is sufficient to evil action, but is not 
sufficient to good without a grace additional to that which was involved 
in the creation of man at all (See De Gestis Pelagiif c 3, ^ 7 ) 

* Philippians u 13 
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worketh in you both to will and to work/ And 
this being so, the free will and the divine grace are 
seen to be in truth parts of human nature; and the 
environment and the inherited constitution to be 
there for the sake of that higher nature, the exercise 
of whose freedom is unthinkable, as Lotze has well 
pointed out,^ except we suppose a surrounding 
world on the uniformity or rather regularity of whose 
processes we can, to a considerable extent, reckon; 
while the divine grace itself is the complement of 
that moral nMure, which is most properly conceived 
as a capacity or receptivity for it. 

Once more, as Grace has thus been found both 
in Ikeedom and in Nature, and as Nature has been 
found both in Freedom and in Grace, so in the 
religious experience we find Freedom in its turn 
both in Grace and in Nature. For Grace is not Grace 
except as /reeZ^ accepted, and the religious man also 
frediy accepts his own nature as the appointed means 
of his higher life ; even its evils he treats as proba- 
tionary trials and opportunities of victory. 

In this triform unity, however, the differences 
are not lost ; and the very heart of the religious life 
is taken out of it, i£ they are supposed away. The 
unity in each of its three forms is in the Hegelian 
phrase * result ’ * ; the differences are necessary 
to it, and are the condition of its being just the unity 
which it is. 

1 Practical Philosophy^ § 21 (Eng tr. p 45) * MesuUat 
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The mdividual thus by fredy accepting the divine 
giroce becomes a conscious organ of the divine nature — 
in the New Testament phrase, a ‘partaker of the 
divine nature * ^ — and recognizes himself as such 
throughout the whole compass of his being. 

We are alread.y on the threshold of our third 
and principal problem. But before entering on it, 
let us review some of the questions which our con- 
sideration of the problem of Nature and Grace has 
left upon our hands; we shall find them awaiting 
us again later on. 

We have distinguished Grace, together with Original 
Sin and that wider range of evil influences to describe 
which we found ourselves at loss for a separate 
traditional name, from merely external or physical 
conditions of individual action, regarding both as 
belonging to the class of social, spiritual, or personal 
influences, and standing thus in a different relation 
to the free will of the individual from that in which 
external or physical conditions can stand to it. 
But we have taken the presence of Evil in our spiritual 
environment for granted, and have not as yet entered 
upon the problem raised by the presence of evil 
side by side with good in a world of which God is the 
author or ground. 

We have spoken of Grace quite generally, and 
distinguished it from Nature, from Ereedom, from 
Ma^o ; but we have not attempted any more definite 
^ KOivmol 2 Petei i. 4. 
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account of the form in which it is actually found to 
e<2ust* 

Lastly, the discussion of the relations of Nature 
and Grace has shown us how the difference between 
them is present to the religious consciousness in its 
fully developed form as a distinction within a unity ; 
but this thought has not been worked out, nor could 
be without a more thorough-gomg discussion of the 
distmction of Man from God and the relation of God 
to Man than we have as yet attempted. 

To this investigation, which is our third and 
principal topic, we must now turn. 




PART III 

MAN AND GOD 




CHAPTEE VI 


THE CONCEPTION OP GOD 

TN taking as ray third subject the antithesis of 
Man and God I am intentionally confining 
myself to the consideration of those forms of religion 
in which this antithesis is consciously present, 
except so far as I refer to others by way of contrast 
comparison, or illustration. There may be an early 
stage of religious development at which the notion 
of a god has not yet arisen ; and at the upper end 
of the scale we find one of the great historical religions 
of the world, Buddhism, and some important philo- 
sophies of religion, which dispense, at least nominally, 
with the notion of a definite God; I use the word 
‘ definite ^ here rather than ‘ personal,’ because 
as I hope shortly to show, this latter expression 
requires a closer investigation. I do not, however, 
hj^ a definite God ’ mean what is sometimes meant 
by ‘ a finite God.’ I mean only a God who— how- 
ever man’s relation to him be conceived — can be 
in some way or another contrasted with man. I 
assume, then, that there is a contrast or antithesis 
between God and man to be discussed; thou^, 
of course, admitting that in a systematic account 

139 
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of tte philosophy of religion as a whole (which 
the present book has no pretensions to be) it would 
be necessary to discuss the origin and history of 
this contrast, which here, on the whole, I take for 
granted. 

And yet, while thus claiming the limit not to go 
fully into a subject which would certainly require 
far more space than is here at my disposal for its 
adequate treatment, I shall approach the contrast 
we are now to consider by recaUing a peculiarity 
which I have already mentioned^ as attaching to 
religious experiences ; namely, that there is often 
demanded a proof of the existence of its object, 
and by saying something about this demand, its 
meaning, its justification, and the response which 
may be made to it. 

I have already called attention* to the circum- 
stance that Religion is a subjective, not an ob- 
jective term ; that is, it describes a certain attitude 
of ours, not the nature of the object towards which 
we' adopt this attitude. This circumstance may 
perhaps be thought to encourage the attempt now 
so common to approach Religion from the subjective 
side. But this method of approach will not save 
us from the necessity of faciug the difficulty raised 
by the demand for a proof of the existence of its 
object. For, so far as Religion is or involves a 
kmd of consciousness, it must be the consciousness 

1 See above, p. 2. ^ above, p, 7. 
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of sometliing, of an object ; and ultimately our only 
evidence of tbe existence of anything must lie in 
our consciousness of it, or in our consciousness of 
something m which its existence is involved.^ 

Thus the religious consciousness is sufficient evi- 
dence of the existence of its object, just as the 
aesthetic consciousness is sufficient evidence of the 
existence of Beauty ; and so far as we mean by 
God no more than the object of the religious con- 
sciousness, the existence of God is not really doubtful 
at aU. The possibility of illusion no more constitutes 
a difficulty here than anywhere else. Ultimately 
our only evidence of the existence of light is that 
we see it; when the optic nerve is stimulated by 
a blow, we ' see stars,’ as it is called ; but we could 
not describe this experience as resembling the 
perception of light without assuming that the real 
perdeption of light is somethmg with which we are 
acquainted. There is a genuine difficulty, well 
wotth discussion, which might be raised at this 
point, as to the principle of the distinction which 
we draw between the real and the illusory, or, as 
ir'may be otherwise put, as to what it is that the 
* real ’ and the ‘ illusory ’ experience have in com- 
mon. This difficulty, however, I do not now raise ; 
for it is no way peculiar to Eeligion, but applies 
equally to aU forms of consciousness ; and it is not 

1 This is, of course, not by any means the same thing as saying that 
its existence depends upon or consists m our consciousness of it. 
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a universal scepticism, but a scepticism in respect 
of Religion as distinguished from other kinds of 
consciousness, with which I am here concerned. 
In a certain sense, then, I should be prepared to 
say that the existence of God, so long as we mean 
by God no more than ‘the object of the religious 
consciousness,' is not really doubtful. That is, 
the religious consciousness has, hke aU conscious- 
ness, some object. But we have to explain why 
we feel doubt to be possible in this case as we do 
not, for example, in respect of the existence of 
Beauty, to revert to an illustration of which I have 
several times made use. The explanation of this 
fact I should find in the fact that the religious senti- 
mept is a sentiment for an object which is regarded 
as not merely its object, but as somehow the funda- 
mental or ultimate reality. Such a statement may 
well be thought paradoxical and absurd, when 
we remember what may be and has been at 
various times and in various places ‘ called iGod 
and worshipped.' ^ But I believe it, notwithstan^g, 
to be essentially true. Worship is doubtless far older 
than the capacity for any such feats of abstracSbn 
as are implied in the use of such a phrase as ‘ ulti- 
mate reality.’ But is there not from the first in 
our sentiment towards the object of worship some- 
thing which from the first would not be excited, 
except by something which is imagined as holding 
^ 2 Thessalomans ii 4 
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in itself that mystery or secret, which, as the wor- 
shipper’s horizon widens, we come at last to realize 
is the mystery of the ultimate ground of all things ? 
The demand for a proof that God exists is 
not really the demand for a proof that there is 
an object of religious experience. That there is 
such an object the existence of the experience itself 
affords suf6.cient testimony; but that this object is 
truly what it gives itself out to be, the ‘ secret and 
mystery of existence,’ ^ may certainly be doubted, 
and in point of fact the progress of religion is marked 
by the desertion one after another of idols which 
are found not to be what they gave themselves 
out to be, that is, not to be gods at all. 

And this, I think, is, at each stage of the history 
of religion, the meaning of the continually recurring 
doubt of God’s existence ; it means the doubt whether 
what we have been accustomed to caU God is God 
at all. In the last resort of aU it means the doubt 
whether the ultimate nature of reality, if it were 
known as it really is, would continue to excite 
the religious sentiment of reverence and worship; 
whether, in fact, not merely is this or that conception 
of the divine inadequate to satisfy the demands of 
that sentiment, but whether indeed there is any 
satisfactory (though, as we have seen, there is 
certainly some) ‘ object of religious experience ’ ; 
whether what seems worshipful may not prove 

^ F W. Bobertson’s Sermon (1st Senes, III ) on Jacob Wrestling 
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no fundamental or ultimate character of reality, 
and therefore after all not worshipful at all. Were 
what is thus doubtfully suggested actually true, 
with the discovery of the truth religion must sicken 
and die. Such a doubt is indeed one which may 
and which does arise; and perhaps such doubt is 
the condition of the profoundest religious conscious- 
ness, in which it becomes the measure of the in- 
adequacy of its attainment, and thus a stimulus 
to further wrestling with him whose true name, 
as in the old legend of wrestling Jacob,^ is still 
withheld, so that even for those that so far prevailed 
there is something yet in store. Keligious experience 
has so far progressively prevailed ; man k i n d has 
not ceased, and shows no sign of ceasing, despite 
all then far-reaching doubts, to find in the world 
something which excites the religious sentiment; 
the veriest nightmares of doubt witness to the fact 
that Eeality, even while ofiering to om view aspects 
which seem most imworshipful, is still divine enough 
by continuing to excite the religious sentiment, to 
create this terrible sense of contradiction between 
what are both, alike experienced attributes of EeSSty. 

Hence, using the word God now not merely in 
the sense of ‘ the object of the religious conscious- 
ness,’ but with the conscious implication that nothing 
can continue to be the object of the religious con- 
sciousness which is known not to be ultimate or 


1 Gte^esls xxxii. 29. 
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fundamental, I should be disposed to think that 
the great question for the thinker about religion is 
not whdher God exists, but rather what God is. 
But here too we shall be met by the objection that 
we are but playing with words ; that the plain man 
when he asks whether God exists does not mean 
by ‘ God ’ anything so vague as we here have in 
mind; he means, ‘Does there exist a particular 
being, un wmmd Dim, who, we have been told, 
exists, whom we cannot well prove not to exist, but 
whom there seems no strong reason for supposing to 
exist 1 ’ Such an objection is raised, for example, by 
Dr. McTaggart, in his interesting book. Some Dog~ 
mas of Bdigion. Dr. McTaggart holds that the only 
natural and proper meaning of the word ‘God’ 
is that of a being who is ‘personal, supreme, and 
good.’ ^ These expressions he further defines as 
follows : ‘ In calling him, personal, I mean to assert 
that he is self-conscious, that he has that awareness 
of his own existence which I have of my own existence. 
In calling him supreme I do not mean to assert that 
he is omnipotent, but that he is at the least much 
mdfe powerful than any other being, and so power- 
ful that his volition can profoundly affect the whole 
sum of existence. In calling him good I do not 
mean to assert that he is perfect, but that he is, 
at the least, of such a nature that he would’be rightly 
judged to be more good than evd.’ We might 
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observe that Grods have not always been con- 
ceived at all stages of religious development as 
predominantly good. But Dr. McTaggart is quite 
within his rights ia looking to the highest develop- 
ments of religion. It is true in some of these highest 
developments, in Buddhism for example, there 
is no Grod in Dr. McTaggart’s sense of the word, 
but then in Buddhism the object of religion is 
not described by any word which we could well 
render in our language by * Grod.' Ih the highest 
developments of what we may call theistic religion, 
or, as Dr. McTaggart expresses it, in Western 
theology, God is certainly held to be a being ‘ at 
least more good than evil.’ Dr. McTaggart then 
would insist that God is a word which is only used 
in a way that can honestly be regarded as conso- 
nant with the common usage of the word in 
plain, unphUosophical English, when it is used 
to imply a powerful and predominantly good 
person; and using the word ‘God’ in this sense, 
he finds no sufScient proof of the existence of such 
a being. 

But it may well be doubted whether reli^us 
people really do think of God in the way described 
by Dr. McTaggart. 

Aristotle has observed^ that drawing distinctions 
is not a thing at which the majority of people are 
good — and I dare say many religious people cotild 
» Eth. Nie., X. 1, § 3. 
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easily be mduced to accept Dr. McTaggart’s phrase 
as fairly describing the Glod whom they worship. 
But I think that if we consider more closely the 
sentiments of religious people, and tiie language 
in which they find expression, even when this language 
is most ‘ anthropomorphic ^ (as the phrase goes), we 
shall come to doubt whether they really think of 
Grod as just another person standing side by side 
with them among the many beings which the world 
contains, though no doubt vastly their superior 
in power, wisdom, and goodness. One particular 
indication that they do not thus think of God I will 
allege. I venture to affirm that most of us, if we 
were to guess that any other man or angel saw and 
knew, without our consent or privity, the innermost 
thoughts of our hearts, should feel that nothing 
could be more horrible than such an invasion as 
this of the sanctuary of our personahty. It is not 
uncommon to find people sh rinkin g from having 
anything to do with hypnotism, lest they should 
become — or even be convinced of the possibility 
of becoming — ^the victims of such an invasion. 
1^0 not here enquire how far such an invasion 
is really possible even in the hypnotic state. I 
am only concerned with the existence of this attitude 
of fear and suspicion towards such a relation be- 
tween two private persons, as the people whom I 
am describing suppose to obtain between the hyp- 
notizer and his patient. To open,^ of our own 
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accord, the secret chambers of our heart to those 
we love we may reckon as the highest privilege 
of affection, but it would be a very different matter 
to think it possible even for those whom we love 
to know our thoughts a? thoughts unuttered and 
unexpressed by act or word, look or gesture ; even 
although on certain occasions these signs of our 
thoughts issue unbidden and, as it were, instinctively 
from their springs within the heart, and betray 
secrets which we had wished to keep, or wished to 
tell but did not dare to do so. Yet such knowledge 
of ‘ the thoughts and intents of the heart ’ ^ all 
believers in God, at least when religion has reached 
a certain level, the level of a genuine monotheism, 
would attribute without hesitation to him ; but 
I venture to say that, however much they 
may tremble at the thought that there is nothing 
in them but ‘is naked and open to him’* 
‘ in whose sight the very heavens are not clean,’ * 
yet not for one moment do they feel the sense of 
insecurity and outrage which they would feel if 
they beheved theic hearts to be exposed to un- 
authorized prying by a feUow-creature. 

What, then, we may ask, is the cause of this 
difference ? Is it not because it belongs to our 
very notion of God that he is not just another finite 
person, however superior to ourselves, over against 
us, but rather one of whom it can truly be said 
^ Hebrews iv. 12. ^ Hebrews iv, 3. ^ Job xv. 15, 
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that ' in him we live and move and have onx being/ ^ 
fcom whom even in the depths of our personality we 
are not divided 1 In other words, because he is 
not a problematical, powerful, and predominantly 
good Being, about whose existence we might be 
doubtful, as we might be about that of the sea serpent 
or of a planet alleged to exist within the orbit of 
Mercury. And not only can we, I think, with tolerable 
confidence afiSim that the plain religious man does 
not really think of God in this way, but, if we turn 
to the historical religions, we shall find that they 
also do not suggest that he does so. It is only when 
one who has been a believer has come to doubt 
his religion that he looks upon the god of that religion 
in this way. ’While he still really believes in his re- 
ligion, he does not think that he is merely entertaining 
a probable hypothesis. Laplace, when according to the 
well-known story he told Napoleon that he had no need 
of the hypothesis of a God, did not speak as a believer 
in any religion. The believer does not thus regard 
his God. The worshipper of an idol has no such 
problematical deity. He knows his god very well ; 
Tiis god stands there in ‘the temple, feeds upon the 
sacrifices which are laid upon his altar, or at least 
smeUs the sweet savour, which perhaps is more (he 
fancies) to a god’s taste than the solid flesh. At a 
higher level of religious development, when the 
worshipper is no longer content with an idol as the 
* Acts xvii. 23. 
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object of his religious veneration, and says with 
the Psalmist, *As for our God, he is in heaven,’ 
he adds at once, ‘ he hath done whatsoever pleased 
him. ’ ^ God is indeed no longer at this stage be- 
lieved to be visible to the bodily eye ; but his actions 
are regarded as the object of direct experience, 
and this is the evidence of his reality; not as we 
speak of evidence brought to support an hypothesis, 
but rather in what is, I suppose, the stricter sense of 
the word, as what shows you, whether you thought 
of it before or not, that the thing in question is 
certainly there. And unquestionably the conception 
of God which we find in Christianity is not the con- 
ception of a problematical or hypothetical being : God 
is in Christ reconciling the world unto hitmelf,* 
God is Spirit,® and as Spirit can be and is in us ; 
God is love, and whoso loveth dwelleth in God and God 
in him.* Perhaps no real religion (as distinct from 
a mere abstract from real religion, such as that 
of some of those we call deists) ever conceived of 
God in the way which Dr. McTaggart’s criticism 
suggests. God is always in real religion an object 
of experience ; if not actually an object of touclT^ 
sight or hearing, yet what (it is held) can only be 
his operation is directly experienced.® He is never 
something merely problematical. Even when the 

1 Psalm cxv. 3. ^2 Conntlxiaixs v. 19. 

^ John IV. 24. ^ 1 John iv. 16. 

5 I mean that the thing which happens is at once and without 
hesitation referred to the god, as we at once refer to a person with 
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religious soul has, as it were, lost its God aud seeks 
if haply he might find him, always it is as one 
whom it has known that it seeks him ; and the very 
doubt as to the existence of the object of religious 
experience, the constant recurrence of which, we saw, 
distinguishes the religious from other forms of experi- 
ence is, if the view we have taken be correct, not 
really a doubt whether there be an object of religious 
experience at all, but a doubt whether the object 
of religious experience be what in its excitation of 
the religious sentiment it claims to be, the heart 
or ground of all reality. 

It may readily be granted that if what the religious 
man means by God were really what Dr. McTaggart 
says it is, it would be very difficult to obtain satis- 
factory proof of his existence. Laplace is reported to 
have said that the astronomer, sweeping the heavens 
with his telescope, finds there no God. But this only 
simprises us if we have supposed God to be a being 
whom we could discover in this way. No doubt 
at a certain level of religious development it is fcincied 
that God is somewhere up above, where you could see 
.■"him if you had such an iustrument as the telescope is. 
But even with those who stand on this level (and this 
level is not one which corresponds to the levd of 

wTion)^ we are conversing (thougli at a distance, for example throngh. 
the telephone) the words we hear ; that the fact is not first observed, 
then the question raised ‘How are we to account for this?’ and 
the answer suggested, ‘Perhaps by the action of a supernatural 
being.’ 
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scientific attainment at whicL. the telescope would 
be likely to be invented), this fancy by no means 
expresses the whole of tbeic conviction, which will 
certainly be found to include theophanies, such as a 
Shekinah upon the mercy seat, or an oracle through 
the mouth of a possessed priest or priestess, a miracu- 
lous image, a significant dream or what not. The very 
fancy of a throne on Olympus or the like itself ex;- 
presses rather what we have seen all through to be an 
inexpugnable element in the notion of deity, namely, 
that the object of religious worship is not exhausted 
in the particular religious experience (for ex:ample 
in the theophany), but is independently real and 
bound up with the heart or ground of reality ; it is 
just this which is imaginatively or pictorially ex- 
pressed in the representation of it as having a dwelhng- 
place of its own on the summit or at the centre or in 
the roots of the material world. When more advanced 
reflexion suggests that a God on Olympus or Sinai, 
in some earthly paradise or in the nether regions, would 
be only a particular and in this case problematical 
being, the only sort of being which Dr. MoTaggart 
would call God at all, then the behef in such a local 
habitation of deity expires for the rehgious, and only 
persists for such as the Epicureans, who believed 
indeed in splendid and long-lived beings dwelling in 
the intermundane spaces, but not the objects of 
religion ; religion being, it will be remembered, derived 
by Lucretius^ not from the reasonable (though 

> V, 1161 folL 
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hypothetical) belief ia gods, but from the unreason- 
able fears inspired by the erroneous attribution to 
these probably real gods, the effluxes from whose forms 
sometimes strike upon our senses in slumber, of re- 
sponsibility for and control over the hostile forces of 
nature which are in truth not the work of gods at all. 
The only worship which Epicureanism could offer to 
its gods was not prayer, as to beings on whom we in 
any sense depend, but merely the admiration which 
we may feel for beings more excellent than ourselves ; ^ 
and there is much in Dr. McTaggart’s way of ex- 
pressing himself to suggest that this is not very 
remote from his idea of worship, and that on that 
very account he regards the dismissal of God as Kttle 
more than the loss of one, though the most excellent, 
of many admirable and lovable persons, whom we 
may rightly rejoice in admiring and loving.® The 
Gods of Epicurus and Lucretius (though it must be 
admitted that they differ in that they were not held 
to have any power over the course of nature), perhaps 
correspond more accurately than any others to the 
description which Dr. McTaggart gives of the sort 

being which alone he considers entitled to the name. 
They may reasonably be called hypothetical or 
problematical, as we may also call the ghosts in whom 
a good many folk among ourselves are inclined to 

1 See Lucr. VI. 68 foil., and tlxe passages collected in Zeller, Stoics^ 
etc,, Eng. tr,, p. 440. Cp. Mr, Warde Fowler, Eehgious Experience of 
the Bomm People, p. 360. 

® Some Dogmas of Beligion, §§ 239, 240, pp. 289, 290. 
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believe, because they think that there is no smoke 
without fire, and know this, that, or the other ghost 
story, which they cannot explain away. In the same 
way the Epicurean gods are introduced to explain 
the universal belief in beings of superhuman ex- 
cellence, and to account for dreams and apparitions 
which seemed to imply on Epicurean principles that 
there should be bodies from which such appearances 
could proceed. But Epicurus and Lucretius are by 
no means representative of the ordinary religious man, 
and it is to the ordinary religious man that Dr. 
McTaggart would appeal. 

The very attempts to fraoe the existence of Grod 
which are embodied in the traditional Teleological, 
Cosmological, and Ontological Arguments, illustrate 
what I have just been urging. I do not mean so much 
that these arguments are unsuccessful in proving 
what they set out to prove as that they plainly do 
not aim at proving the existence of a problematical 
finite being. Indeed, I think that one may reasonably 
doubt what could be meant by a 'proof of the existence 
of a problematical finite being. Would not the only 
proof which could be given be a proof of the kmd 
described by Mall in his account of the so-called 
Deductive Method,^ which would require for its 
completion such a verification by the actual exhi- 
bition of the particular finite being to the senses 
as took place in the discovery of the planet 

» Logic, IIL 11. 
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Neptune? In that case the hypothesis of the 
existence of a planet beyond the orbit of Uranus, 
and affecting its motions, was framed to account for 
irregularities in those motions ; calculations were 
made to ascertain what would be the position of a 
body which should thus affect the motions of Uranus ; 
and Adams and Leverrier, ‘ sweeping the heavens 
with their telescopes,' or rather directing their tele- 
scopes upon the position indicated, detected Neptune. 
This was the venfication of their hypothesis, the 
necessary completion of the proof of it. The tra- 
ditional proofs, so called, of Grod’s existence, include 
no such stage in their procedure ; and though it is 
true that Kant's celebrated criticism of them seems 
to disparage them on that account, I do not think 
that his disparagement of them on this ground is the 
most valuable feature of that criticism. 

The importance of these Proofs or Arguments, 
and of the criticism of them, is not limited by their use 
in the philosophy of Religion. They involve principles 
raising fundamental problems of general philosophy. 
But here the few observations which I shall make 
about them will relate (so far as we can hold it apart 
at all) to their use in the speculative comprehension of 
religious experience. 

These arguments prove (in a somewhat peculiar 
sense of the word the existence of an Absolute, or 
to put it otherwise, they go to establish the necessity 

1 See below, p. 185. 
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of recognizing an Absolute. In so doing they under- 
mine a certain kind of doctrine which, under such 
names as Eelativism, Positivism, Secularism, Agnos- 
ticism, and so forth, aims at ruling out the Absolute 
in favour of its correlative, without observing that 
the recognition of the Absolute is implied in the 
experience of that which alone it acknowledges 
to be real at aU, and which it can only declare to 
be relative or phenomenal because in so doing 
it contrasts it with an Absolute Eeality, of which 
it thus confesses itself aware, and of which it thus 
declares the relative phenomena to be the partial 
appearance to us. These traditional Argumente 
thixs (if I may so put it) seem to remove an inhibition 
from the mind, and permit it to investigate an aspect 
of its experience which the doctrine I have mentioned 
would dismiss as unworthy of investigation. Nay, 
by estabhshmg the necessity of the recognition 
of an Absolute, they may go further than this m 
helping us toward the determination of the object 
of religious consciousness. One of the strongholds 
of the type of doctrine which I have mentioned as 
undermined by these Arguments is the principle'*' 
of the necessary relativity of knowledge as consist- 
ing in a relation. The object is never, it is said, 
known as it is, but only as it is in relation to the 
subject. Absolute knowledge (which would here 
seem to mean knowledge of the object as it is out 
of relation to the subject) is thus held to be unattain- 
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able. This might be dismissed as merely the truism 
that a thing cannot be at once known and not known. ^ 
But there is implied an attempt to reckon the re- 
lation between subject and object in knowledge 
(or more generally m aU self-distinguishing conscious- 
ness) among the relations which obtain between 
the objects which constitute the external world, 
and which are studied by the natural sciences. 
This attempt is, however, fallacious. The naturalistic 
reduction of consciousness to the rank of an ‘ epi- 
phenomenon' has really the same motive as (for 
example) Greenes denial that a self-distinguishing 
consciousness is a part of nature. This motive is 
the avoidance of such an inclusion of the relation 
of subject and object among the relations between 
the objects studied by the natural sciences as must 
necessarily reduce them to uncertainty and confusion. 
We must not deduce the nature of knowledge from 
a theory of the general nature of relations, but take it 
as it actually is. We shall then find that our minds 
are known to us only as apprehending a reality 
independent of them in the sense that it is pre- 
> supposed by their activity in apprehending it. 
Thus they are seen to have their being in a relation 
to something beyond themselves ; they are not as 
individual minds self-sufificient, complete in them- 
selves. Their complement, their ‘other,' is inde- 
pendent of them, in the sense that it does not depend 

^ Cp. below, p. 181 . 
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for its existence upon being knomi by tbem. Other- 
wise it would not be Mown in tbe proper sense of 
tbe word at all. For knowledge is not knowledge, 
except it be knowledge of something as it is in itself, 
not of something which is altered by the very fact 
of being known, still less of something whose existence 
cannot be distinguished from its being known, 
instead of being presupposed thereby. On the other 
hand, our minds are independent of their objects, 
in the sense that knowledge, though it must be 
knowledge of an independent reality, is not, as 
knowledge, explicable by anything else. In knowing 
we have the consciousness of autonomous activity, 
since the laws of thought are not derivable from 
anything else or corrigible by anything else. Aristotle 
conveys this truth in his doctrine of the infallibility 
of vovs ; ^ and so far from that doctrine being upset 
by the fact that we often find ourselves rq^taken, 
this very fact presupposes and requires such an 
umnanent standard (not an external criterion) of 
truth as Aristotle indicates. This relative inde- 
pendence upon one another of the mind and its 
object is at the same time a relative dependence-, 
upon one another, in so far as they are in the relation 
of knowledge, to which this mutual independence is 
essential, and in our recognition of them as thus re- 
lated, we recognize them as therefore embraced within 
a unity which is the ground of the possibility of this 

^ See Zeller, AnitotUj Eng. tr., I. pp. 197 foil., 248. 
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relation. Thus our consciousness of self, the Cartesian 
bed-rock of certainty, when reflected upon, resolves 
itself into a consciousness of self, of not-self, and of 
the unity in which self and not-self are related to 
each other. Now in Eeligion the consciousness 
of this unity of the self and the not-seK is present, 
not at first in a reflective form, but in the form of a 
sentiment of awe or veneration towards a mysterious 
somethiug which is at once other than us and yet 
somehow intimately akin to us, which is felt to be 
the very secret heart of things, at once of ourselves 
and of what is not ourselves. 

Note on (he Proofs of the Existence of God and on 
Kami’s Criticism of ihem.^ 

The first of the three traditional Proofs of the 
Existence of God is what is called by E^t the Physico- 
theological Argument, or, to use the name by which 
it is best known to Englishmen, the Argument from 
Design. This may be called the plain man’s argument. 
The fact that we know it by a less technical name than 
it bears in the discussions of the schools, while the 
■'other two traditional Arguments bear none but 
technical names, is an indication of this characteristic. 
As the plain man’s argument too, Kant, despite his 
drastic and damaging criticism of it, treats it with 

1 See Blant, iTr. d&r t. V, Elementarlelire, II Th., II Abth.> II 
Bucb, 3 Haupt., 3 Abechn., tr. Meiklejobn, pp, 359 foil. See also 
Hegel, XII. 369 foil. (Eng. tr. PUlos, of MeUgion^ III, 165 foil.). 
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a sympathy which is absent from his i>i.tMi.txuexib ui tue 
two more exclusively philosophical Arguments.’^ 

Erom the apparent adaptations of means to ends in 
nature, this Argument proceeds to the inference (on 
the model of that which we should make, as Paley 
said,® should we find lying on the sands a machine 
exhibiting an intricate adaptation of parts to one 
another, like a watch) of its construction by an 
intelligent being who designed this mutual adaptation 
in order to the accomplishment thereby of certain 
ends. 

The Argument from Design does not stand or fall 
with Paley’s way of stating it, or with his illustrations. 
For the impression of design made upon us by the 
spectacle of the world is prior to the elaboration of 
an argument based upon that impression, nor does 
it disappear with the perception of gaps in such an 
argument. There are simpler forms of argument, 
resting on the same foundation, which do not lose 
all their force with that discovery of the principle of 
the preservation of useful variations in organic 
beings through natural selection which has led us to 
espkin in a different way the origin of ‘ adaptations 
which seemed to Paley and his contemporaries to be 
directly due to the designing skill of a divine artist. 
Such are the Psalmist’s ‘ He that made the eye, shall 
he not see ? ’ ® or the more exact reasoning of Plato 

1 Kr, d&r r, V. (Werhe, ed. Harteustein, III. 423 foU., tr. MeiMe- 
jolin, p. 383). 

* Natural Theology, c. 1. ® Psalm xciv. 9. 
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in the PMlebm,'^ where the origin of the elements of 
man’s material frame from the great mass of like 
elements in the imiverse suggests by analogy that the 
mind of man must also have its source in ‘ a royal 
soul and mind in the nature of 2]eus.’* And we may 
otherwise make too much of the effect of the discovery 
of the principle of ‘natural selection.’ It is very 
doubtful whether this principle will be found able to 
bear all the burden which some would place upon it. 
And it is often forgotten that behind the question of 
the method by which ‘ evolution ’ has been carried 
on, he the questions whether the results, unless some 
other factor than mere natural selection be admitted, 
will not, as regards their apparent goodness and 
general upward tendency, be merely accidental; 
whether this is not more than any one really beheves ; 
and lastly whether, as the whole of this hypothesis 
relates only to organic nature, we are not still left 
without an explanation of the impression of natural 
order made upon us by inorganic nature. Here are 
a number of diflBioult problems, which I make no 
pretence of discussing here, or even of raising in a 
-form suitable for discussion ; I am only concerned on 
the present occasion to suggest that it is no means 
plain that current theories of ‘evolution’ have so 
completely disposed of the Argument for Design in 
every possible form as is sometimes hastily assumed. 
On the other hand, a closer familiarity with the or- 

i29AfolL *30 d. 

u 
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gallic processes of nature lias, I think, changed the 
general impression made by them upon us from one 
of skilful designing by an external artist to one of 
immanent reason and purpose, such as fits in better 
mth the Aristotelian teleology than with what in 
England we may call the Paleyan ; and which en- 
larges and deepens, although making less tractable 
to a pictorial analogical treatment, our conception 
of the power and wisdom concerned in the process. 
But the Argument from Design in its traditional 
form had not to wait for Darwin for a serious attack. 
That it had already undergone more than half a cen- 
tury previously at the hands of Kant. 

The main point brought out by Kant in his special . 
criticism of this Argument is this : that (assuming it 
to be successful) it does not prove the existence of such 
a being as we mean by Gtod ; not, that is, of one 
omnipotent and all-wise creator. Adaptation may 
point to an intelligence which has shaped nature to 
its ends, as in the case of the watch found on the 
seashore we should infer an intelligence which had 
thus shaped a pre-existent material; but we have 
no more reason in the one case than in the other for- 
inferring there a creator, from whom not only the 
form, but the matter to which this form had been 
given, had derived its origin. Thus at the outside it 
is not a Creator, but only an Architect of the universe 
whose existence the Argument from Design can hope 
to establish. In the next place, although the adapta- 
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tion of means to ends which we find in natuie seems 
to imply a skill or wisdom, and also a power very much 
greater than our own, we have no such standard of the 
possibilities of wisdom and power as would enable us to 
call the architect whose existence we divine all-wise or 
all-powerfuL Moreover, although the apparent unity 
of the system of nature points to unity of design, 
it is no less compatible with the existence of a number 
of beings who have conspired together and col- 
laborated in the work than with that of a single 
author. 

Hence, when the argument is used to prove the 
existence of God as the one all-wise and all-powerful 
creator of the universe, there is much more in the 
conclusion than the premises will yield. This, Iv^w- 
ever, was from the first inevitable, if such a con- 
clusion was to be reached from such premises. God 
cannot be thought of as a consequence of his works ; 
hence, in the language of the modem logic-books, 
the argument is not really ‘deductive,’ but ‘iu- 
ductive ’ ; it moves from effect to cause, not from 
cause to effect. Nor in this case are the effect and the 
-cause reciprocating. For it is affirmed in the con- 
clusion of the argument that the cause of the efiEects 
observed must be one omnipotent and all-wise Being ; 
but all that the prenaises at theic best prove is, as 
Kant points out, the existence of a Being or Beings 
with enough unity of purpose, powerful enough, 
wise enough, to shape things Just as they are shaped. 
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More than this cannot be affirmed, unless, as Kant 
also says, the argument be eked out with the Cos- 
mological Argument. 

In this Argument, the Argument a coniingentia 
mindi, we start from the contingency of any par- 
ticular thing or of all particular things taken together. 
Each particular thing or the aggregate of all particular 
things might or might not exist, so long as we consider 
them in isolation. The reason of their existence must 
in every case be sought outside of itself, and this 
process will go bn ad infinitum, so that our demand 
can never be satisfied, unless we come to rest in 
the apprehension of a necessary Being, upon whose 
existence the existence of all the rest depends, while . 
iV''Own existence depends on nothing outside of 
itself. If we compare this second Argument with the 
first, we shall find that it is in comparison more 
philosophical, in the sense of being further removed 
from common apprehension, and requiring more 
thought before it can be formulated. On the other 
hand, it is also more abstract, and so leads to what is 
a barer, a more inadequate conception of Deity. It 
is less exposed, indeed, than the Argument from De- 
sign to the charge of inconclusiveness ; but it is no 
less subject to whatever insecurity may attach to the 
procedure from consequent to ground as compared 
with that from ground to consequent. Moreover, 
Kant has pointed out in it an inherent ambiguity : it 
admits of two meanings, and in neither does it give us 
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what we want ; like the former proof it cannot, as a 
proof of the existence of God, stand alone. Just as 
that needed eMng out with this very Cosmological 
Proof, so the Cosmological Proof in its turn needs 
eking out with the third, the Ontological. 

We may now somewhat fill out this brief sketch. 

I called the Physicotheological Proof or Argument 
from Design the plain man’s argument. It would 
not be altogether erroneous to describe the 
Cosmological Argument as the Argument of ancient 
philosophy. This does not mean that the Argu- 
ment from Design was not used by ancient philo- 
sophers, or that there is in them no anticipation of 
the Ontological Argument to which we shall come 
hereafter. ^ ^ 

We have already noticed a form of the Argumer'" 
from Design in Plato’s PhUebus, and we find it ^ 
ployed in its most usual shape by Socrates in 
phon’s Memorabilia : ^ while in a famous asking 
Cicero has translated a fine statement of it 1^®®’ though 
of the lost books of Aristotle On PMlosopf ^ 
were probably of earlier date and more Pl^^^ ^ 
tone than those writings of his which we still® ^^® 
But the argument by which Aristotle pro 
existence of an unmoved first mover, to ex xo-oie 
motion of the universe without going on ad ^ 

is the argument which has been generalize®®^^' 

.t once more 

1 I. 4. S Be Natwra Beorvm, II. 37, § 95.. pn^^ucted 

3 See the references given in Zeller, Aristotle^ Eng. tr ^ 
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argument a eontingentia mundi.^ We may draw an 
obvious distinction between ancient and modem 
pMosopby in respect of tbe different emphasis laid in 
the two upon the mind, considered as that which 
knows, as the subject of knowledge. For the ancients 
the mind is one of the things in the world, though 
maybe the most interesting ; for the modems since 
Descartes’ Gogito, ergo sum it is the primary fact of 
esj)erience. ® The difference is reflected in the starting- 
point of the Cosmological and Ontological Arguments 
respectively; that of the one is the complex of 
objects, the world : that of the other thought, the 
subject. On the other hand, the Cosmological Argu- 
ment may be reckoned more philosophical than the 
.Argument from Design, in so far as it does not start 
itQm certain specially striking objects, in which we 
firs\ to notice an adaptation of means to ends, 
philosi[u§'Uy obvious elsewhere, but rather from the 
from ccnature of objects as finite or contingent, 
thought^ is the general nature of objects that this 
hand, it i takes as its starting-point, cmy object 
a barer, # weU as any other : and hence the Cosmo- 
is less e:4^grrment can be adapted to the use of those 
sig n to fjw Descartes in making Cogito, ergo sum the 
less subjef certainty ; for they can say, * I at any rate 
procedur.^^.,^_ 

ThMich^ I. § 7i Cp. J. Hutcliisoix Stirling, Philo-^ 
with tha,eo%y, p. 125. 

Kant has^"^ regarding it is not here intended to be endorsed. 

^ Hnted out as characteristic of a majority of modern 

admits of + 
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exist ; but I did not always exist : tiierefore I am 
impelled to ask after a cause of my existence ’ ; and 
having in this way started on the search for a cause or 
ground, they will be led on to the conclusion of the 
Cosmological Argument, that there exists a necessary 
and therefore eternal being, whose existence has no 
cause beyond itself. 

The Cosmological Argument may indeed be 
reckoned as more philosophical than the Argument 
from Design, since it requires more thought to reflect 
on the contingent nature of objects in general than 
to notice the appearance of design m certain particular 
objects ; on the need to ask for a cause of anything 
coming into existence than in the case of things which 
remind us of what we know to be manufactured 
articles, to guess by analogy at the existence of a 
manufacturer. The human mind, though there is 
present in it from the first the impulse to seek for 
causes, does not at first realize that it is only askmg 
for them in special cases, while in other cases, though 
they are no less required there, it neglects to ask for 
them. So- that the realization of this marks a step 
in advance, and this is taken in the passage from the 
Argument from Design to the Cosmological Argument. 

But in this way, although in a certain sense more 
philosophical, the Cosmological Argument is also 
more abstract than the Argument from Design. The 
conception of God to which it leads is at once more 
and less than that to which we seemed to be conducted 
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by the Argument from Design. For it is that of a 
necessary and eternal being, tbe ground and con- 
dition of tbe universe, instead of a being or society 
of beings of great but not necessarily unlimited power, 
of great but not necessarily of perfect wisdom, con- 
fronted by a matter capable of being shaped to certain 
ends ; and so a being, or society of beings, which, 
though the cause of certain things, is so far only an 
element in reahty and not its ground. In this way 
therefore the God reached by the Cosmological 
Argument is more than the God reached by the 
Argument from Design ; this is God, that was only a 
god or gods ; and, as Kant said, it was only by 
reading the Necessary Being of the Cosmological 
Argument into the great Architect or Architects of 
the Argument from Design that the latter could be 
made to appear as a proof of the existence of God. 

"On the other hand, the God of the Cosmological 
Argument as just the ground of the world as a whole 
has lost the distinctive and concrete characteristics 
of the God of the Argument from Design. That God 
(or Gods) had a character which could be traced Jme 
rather than tJme ; the very speciality of the strikmg 
phenomena to which the Argument from Design 
attended allows us to conclude to a being, anthropo- 
morphic if you will, but, like a naan, having a definite 
character recognizable in his works. The God of the 
Cosmological Argument is in comparison abstract; 
no particular phenomenon is here regarded as mani- 
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festing his natuie more than any other. He is the 
ground of aU phenomena indiscriminately. If we 
have got nearer to the God of re%ion in one way, 
we seem in another to have removed farther off. 

Again, the Cosmological Argument may seem to 
be less inconclusive than the Argument from Design. 
The inference from consequent to ground, from the 
contingent to the necessary, seems to be inevitable, 
as it is stated. There does not appear to be possible 
an alternative explanation of the data such as has 
been suggested to the intelligent designer, whose 
existence is inferred by the Argument from Design. It 
does not, of course, follow the order of nature in the 
sense in which Aristotle^ distinguished the order of 
nature from the order of our knowledge ; the existence 
of the consequent depends on that of the ground and 
not vice versa, but our knowledge moves ia the opposite 
direction. But although the Cosmological Argument 
like the Argument from Design, infers the cause from 
the efEect, not the efiect from the cause, yet since 
here the efiect and cause are correlative, as consequent 
and ground, and since we attend to nothing but the 
abstract general nature of consequent in the premise, 
to nothing but the abstract general nature of grmmd, 
in the conclusion, there is so far no inconclusiveness. 

Yet there is a great difficulty involved in this very 
correlativity. If the Necessary Being is really 
necessary — ^in the sense of being utterly independent 
» e.g. Anal Fast, I. 2 j 71, b. 33 foil. 
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upon anything else — ^how is this to be made consistent 
with the dependence upon it of the world ? If the 
production of the contmgent was necessary in the 
Necessary Being, then the contingent world is included 
in his necessary being, and is at once as necessary 
as any other part of it, and we have thus got no 
farther. On the other hand, if the production of the 
contingent was itself contingent, we have to ask 
what determined the Necessary Being to produce it, 
and we are no longer able to rest in the necessity of 
his being as the ground of the contingent. Kant 
expresses this in the following dilemma. Is, he asks, 
the Necessary Being other than the contingent 
world ? — ^that is, is it a transcendent God ? ox does 
it include the contingent world ? — that is, is it (like 
Spinoza’s God) only a necessary universe ? 

If we take the former alternative, then it does not 
do what it was called in to do — ^it does not explain 
the contingent world ; and thus the whole argument 
collapses. If we take the latter alternative, how can 
the Universe be more necessary than the parts of 
which it is the sum ? Each of them depends upon the 
other, but what (we are compelled to ask) do they all 
depend upon ? Thus again the conclusion of the 
argument escapes us, and we have not found the 
Necessary Being after all. Kant’s conclusion from 
this is that the whole conception of a Necessary Being, 
the ground of all the contingent phenomena of which 
the world is made up, is only what he is accustomed to 
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call a * regulative ’ principle for the interpretation of 
nature. The progress of Natural Science is assured 
by our continual enquiry after a cause, an enquiry 
which we can never cease to make short of reaching 
a Necessary Being — ^whether a Being transcending the 
world or the world itself as a whole — ^as to which the 
question will not arise again. But that Necessary 
Being (he holds) we never reach. We can never have 
it presented to us as an object in any possible ex- 
perience, and in the attempt to conceive its nature, 
we fall (as we have seen) into antinomies, from which 
there is no escape, so long as we seek for it as a reality, 
and not merely as a limit, short of which we cannot 
stop in our search for causes. I do not propose to 
discuss further at this point this difi&cult notion of a 
‘ regulative ’ principle which is not ‘ constitutive.' 
We have already met with it ^ in dealing with Kant’s 
account of Grace and Freedom, and it is a very char- 
acteristic feature of his philosophy. Anything which 
it is to the purpose to say of it here will be said more 
suitably apropos of the third or Ontological Argument. 
But of the alleged impossibility of conceiving the 
nature of a Necessary Being I may say that 
it seems to arise from the attempt to hold 
the Necessary and the Contingent apart, much as 
the puzzles about the Platonic Ideas arise from the 
attempt to hold the Universal apart from its 
Particulars. A Necessary Being above and beyond 
1 See above, p 93. 
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the world of the contingent can have nothing what- 
ever to do with that world, and therefore would be 
no explanation of it. Contingent things which were 
merely contingent would not make up a necessary 
whole. But if we ask ourselves what we mean by the 
contingent, we shall not find that we mean what is 
not necessary at all ; if we did, we should certainly 
not be able to get from it to a Necessary Being as 
we attempt to do in the Cosmological Argument. 
No, what we mean is something necessitated by 
something else ; and conversely the only Necessary 
Being which we could get would not be a Necessary 
Being apart and away from the contingent altogether, 
but a Necessary Being which, just because it is that 
on which the contingent depends, is in a mutual or 
reciprocal relation with it, and so not independent or 
necessary in such a way as to exclude contingency, 
that is dependence on something else. In other 
words, we have not a merdy necessary whole made up 
of merdy contingent parts, but a whole which is 
necessary throughout, in the parts as well as in the 
whole ; and in which the parts are contingent, that is 
nicessarily dependent on each other and on the whole, 
and the whole is also contingent, in the sense that it is 
dependent — necessarily — ^upon the parts: it is not 
conceivable without them nor they conceivable 
without it. 

We see, then, -that the Cosmological Argument 
proves at best a Necessary Being, who, as EAnt would 
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say, must either be— and yet can neither be — 
separated from the world or identified with it. We 
may object, as we haue done above, that this is not 
rightly put — ^that the necessity and contingency in 
the world are correlative, and that one cannot be 
without the other. But at any rate it is plain that 
more is meant by Grod than just a Necessaiy Being, 
however conceived. And this Kant expressed by 
saying that the Cosmological Argument could never 
lead to the conclusion to which it professed to lead, 
except it were in its own turn eked out with the 
third of the three traditional Arguments, the On- 
tological. 

If we may call the Argument from Design the 
plain man’s argument, and the Cosmological Argu- 
ment the argument of ancient philosophy, the Onto- 
logical Argument may be called the argument of 
modem philosophy. Though the germ of it may oe 
found in St. Augustine,^ it owes its first explicit 
formulation to St. Ansehn.* Anselm’s aim in the 
construction of his argument was the establishment 

^ See De Libero ArUtno^ 11. § § 14 foil. 

2 In his Proslogim in Migne^s Patrologia Latina, t. clviii. eol. 223. 
On his argument, see E. Oaird in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
Oct., 1899. In a paper in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society of 
London for 1896 (Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 25 foil.) I have given an 
account of its history and a discussion of its significance j some of the 
views in this paper I should not now endorse, having been when it was 
written less cntical than I am at present of ‘idealistic* language. I 
may also mention a shorter and less technical notice of the argument 
contained in the introductory and annotative matter contained in The 
Devotions of St Anselm in Messrs. Methuen’s Library of Devotion, 
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of a proof of God’s existence by reason alone which 
mnst be accepted by any man, independently of any 
reliance on the authority of revelation. His way of 
stating it is this. Even the fool in the Psalms^ who 
says in his heart ‘ There is no God ’ would not say this 
nnless the word God had a meaning for him. This 
meaning may be admitted to be ‘ that than which no 
greater can be conceived.’ But to say that this does 
not exist is really a contradiction in terms. For it is 
saying in efiect that you can conceive something 
greater than ‘that than which no greater can be 
conceived,’ namely this as really existing; and 
therefore you are in one breath saying that it is and 
that it is not ‘that than which no greater can be 
conceived.’ Hence a denial of the existence of God 
(in this sense of quo mwjus cogitari mquit, ‘ that than 
which no greater can be conceived ’ ) is impossible 
without contradiction. 

The impression made upon most minds by there 
first introduction to this celebrated argument is one 
of bewilderment. It seems simple and unanswerable ; 
so much so that a snare is suspected. It is, of course, 
true (to this we shall return later on) that in Rehgion 
we mean by God not indeed more than Anselm’s 
definition covers ; for ex vi terminorum we caimot 
mean more than the greaiest conceivcMe object ; but we 
imply a more definitely characterized object than this. 
But, apart from this, we are perhaps inclined on 

1 Psalm xiii. 1, 
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furtlier consideration to think that at this rate we 
are committed by the acceptance of Anselm’s 
argument to a confidence in the correspondence of 
our ideas to reality which we do not really feel. An 
acute contemporary critic of Ansehn, by name 
Gaunilo (whose criticism, together with Anselm’s 
reply, is appended to the Proslogion itself), took 
this point, and suggested that, if Anselm were right, 
we should be bound to admit the actual existence of a 
‘ most perfect island conceivable,’ such as the For- 
tunate Isle of ancient mythology, because we could 
not deny its existence without affirming in the same 
breath that it at once was and was not the most 
perfect island conceivable. For an island which, 
having the characteristics which we should attribute 
to ‘the most perfect island conceivable,’ actuaUy 
existed would be more perfect than a merely imaginary 
island with the same characteristics ; and hence the 
merely imagined island would not be the most perfect 
conceivable, as it was at the outset said to be. Now it 
would not help Anselm to point out that an island 
could not have these characteristics, unless it existed, 
for then the retort would be easy that then he was 
not fromng the existence of God by his argument, but 
merely assuming it, as he might that of anything else ; 
so that no distinction is established between God’s 
existence as indubitable and that of cases of existence 
with which there was room for doubt. Accordingly, 
Anselm’s reply is directed to the establishment of 
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such, a distinctiou between {he case of God and that 
of the Fortunate Isle. His answer is to the effect 
that his argument applies /to no object but that 
quo majus cogita/ri nequit ; for thutt among its other 
perfections, must be eternal ; and hence there will 
in this instance be no sense in drawing a distinction 
between its cuiudl and its 'possible existence. In the 
case of any finite object, such as Gaunilo’s island, this 
can very well be done. If the characteristics which 
we suppose united in the most perfect island are really 
conceivable in this union (for we cannot conceive the 
union of some characteristics ; thus a ‘ round square ’ 
is a mere combination of words ; it cannot be thought 
at all) that proves not the aduality but the possibility 
of the object which shall unite them. Such an object 
may now exist, may have existed, may exist here- 
after ; but it need not actually exist at the present 
raoment. But an essentially Eternal Being, if 
it may be, must be now and always. It cannot 
be thought of as having existed, existing now no 
longer, or as being yet to exist, but not existing as 
yet. Its possibihty is not separable from its 
actuality. 

Although this argument is sometimes supposed 
to be pre-eminently a ‘ scholastic ’ argument, it 
obtained little more than occasional respectful de- 
ference in the period of scholastic philosophy properly 
so called (which begins with Abelard, a generation 
later than Anselm). It had not the recommendation 
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of being Aiistotelian in^origin, and it was in many 
respects, which it would be irrelevant to my present 
purpose to consider, ^uncongenial to the temper 
of that age. St. Thomas Aquinas was held to have 
refuted it,^ and Descartes, in reviving it, was careful 
to explain that he was not reviviug it in a form 
esq)osed to this refutation.® At the iuitiation of 
modem philosophy by Descartes, it was immediately 
put forward again, and, starting as it does from the 
conception of God in our minds, it has an obvious 
affinity with the system which adopted as its fun- 
damental maxim Cogito, ergo sum, and took the 
certainty that ‘ I think ’ or ‘ form conceptions ’ as the 
starting-point of its whole theory of knowledge. 

Descartes re-stated the argument in a double form 
in his Meditations. The first form is this :® I exist, 
and I have the idea or notion or conception of a most 
perfect or mfinite Being. This idea is, however, not 
an idea which I can have derived from myself ; for I 
am a res incompleta, an imperfect being, and my self- 
consciousness is a consciousness of myself as such. 
There must therefore be a most perfect or infinite 
Being to originate this idea. No doubt I have ideas 
of hnaginary beings, of centaurs for example, which 
I do not believe to exist. But these are ideas of the 
combination of natures to whose originals I can point ; 
but no mere combination of finite natures will yield 

^ Summa contra Gentiles, 1 . 10, 11. 

2 See his Meditationes, Resp. ad Imas Ohjectiones (Orateri). ® Med, III. 
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sucli a conception of an laAfdte natuie as I actually 
find in myself ; a conception clear and distinct, in- 
volving no contradictions, and by contrast to which 
I discover the finitnde of myself and the finitude of 
other things, the knowledge of which others involves 
the knowledge of that from which I distinguish them. 

The second form in which Descartes presents 
the thought of the Ontological Argument is as follows.^ 
This idea, which I find in myself, of a most perfect 
Being includes, among other perfections, that of 
emstmce. If existmce be omitted from our con- 
ception, it ceases to be the idea of a most perfect 
Being. This second argument is practically Ansehn’s. 
I shall pass over the criticisms and modifications 
which Descartes’ argument received at the hands 
of his successors,* and turn at once to Kant’s criticism 
^ it in the Griti^ of Pure Beason,.^ 

Kant’s criticism of the Ontological Argument 
is illustrated by an instance which is far more widely 
known than the real point of his objection to that 
argument. If this instance really settled the question, 
as it may at first blush seem to do, it would follow 
that the Ontological Argument was a mere quibble 
or sophism of no great importance. But Kant 
did not, I think, mean to suggest that it was this. 
We saw in our account of his discussion of the Design 

» Mei. V. 

2 For some account of them -see Proc, of AristoUlian Society (see 
above, p 173). 

* JFerkei ed. H., III. 405 foil.; tr. Meiklejolm, pp. 364 foil. 
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Argument and the Cosmological Argument that 
he represents the Ontological Argument as really 
involved in them. Apart from this implication 
of the Ontological Argument they do not reach 
the conclusion which they seem to reach at 
all. With it they do reach it ; but, as Kant 
thinks he can show, illegitimately. He thus treats 
the Ontological Argument as a very serious matter ; 
it is the very heart of what he describes as the Eational 
Theology. It is really more than that, or rather 
(since it is always in theology that the difficulties 
of a philosophical position emerge in their acutest 
form) as being the heart of the Rational Theology 
it is the heart of that ‘dogmatic’ position that 
Reason can apprehend reahty as it is in itself, 
against which the Kantian ‘ criticism ’ is throughout 
levelled. Hence the instances by which Kant seems 
to make the Ontological Argument ridiculous must 
not be taken as disposing of it. 

6iis instance is the celebrated instance of the 
nundred dollars,^ which it is one thing to conceive 
ourselves to have, and quite another actually to 
have in our pockets. This instance appeals readily 
to the ordinary man; and he may easily go away 
with the notion that the Ontological Argument 
seeks to prove from the idea of anything in our 
heads the existence of that thing in rerum natura. 
But this, of course, it does not do, or it would certainly 

1 WerUf III. 409; tr. Meiklejolin, p. 368. 
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not be worth the attention ^hich we are bestowing 
upon it. Kant’s dollars only repeat Gaunilo’s island 
(of which Kant had probably never heard). The 
answer of Anselm to Gaunilo will serve for Kant 
so far as the dollars are concerned.^ To no particular 
finite object can the argument plausibly be applied ; 
but only to the infinite and eternal object, from 
which we distinguish finite objects in recognizing 
their finitude. We can conceive dollars, or an island, 
which might exist, but whose existence depends 
upon conditions beyond themselves; but in the 
case of God, it belongs to the notion of his eternal 
and necessary being that it does mt depend upon 
external conditions for its realization. 

The real criticism of Kant upon the Ontological 
Argument is not to be found in his instance of the 
dollars, but in his observation that the conception of 
a*1bhing os eodsti/ng does not add anything fresh to 
the conception of it; that there is no difference 
between the conception of x and the conception of x 
as existing. Hence the conception of a: os existing 
contains as a conception no more than the con- 
ception of X without the addition; so that there 
is no force in the argument that the conception 
of a most perfect Being is contradicted, if that 
Being does not exist. The notion remains as be- 

1 So Hegel answers Kant by distinguisbmg the case of God from 
that of the dollars; Logih, § 51 {Werke, VI. 112; tr. Wallace, 2nd ed., 
p. 108). 
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fore ; only it has no object, it is not the notion 
of anything, but a mere notion. It might seem in- 
consistent with this that we may discover some- 
thing to correspond to a notion which we previously 
supposed to be merely imaginary: ‘Flying fish 
really exist.' But here the notion remains what 
it was before, if by the notion of ‘ flying fish ’ we 
mean that of fish capable of propeHmg themselves 
through the air; while, if the notion with which 
we started was the notion of an imaginary or fabu- 
lous animal of this kmd, then in asserting that 
such animals are real, we are substitutmg a quite 
different notion for it, and not addiog a new predi- 
cate to U. 

Thus to the principle laid down by Eiant that 
the assertion of existence does not add to the con- 
ception of the subject a new predicate we may, 
I think, assent. But we need not draw from a 
the consequences which Kant drew. We may allow 
it to be valid against the Ontological Argument, 
so far as that argument is so expressed as to suggest 
that by its means we can take, as it were, a leap 
from thought to existence, existing side by side 
with it as another part of reality, with which it 
stood in no closer relation than any part of realily 
must have to any other. 

The impression of a trick which has been played 
upon us, which, as I said before, the Ontological 
Argument tends to produce, is due to the suggestion 
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whioL. it seems to make, that there, so to say, happens 
to be among notions in our head one which (though 
we might chance not to notice it) has the magical 
power of assuring us of the existence of its object. 
But, when we realize that what we have in it is the 
general statement that all thought is thought of 
reality, we see at once that it is no mere trick. There 
is, as we have seen, a sense indeed in which the 
Argument concerns only the thought of God, as 
defined by Ansehn, id quo majus cogitari nequU, 
and not of anything else, such as a hundred dollars 
or an island of the blest. But that is because this 
thought as so defined is just the thought of Eeahty 
as a whole. 

Kant’s attack upon the Ontological Argument 
was thus inevitable, because it was the expression 
of his general doubt as to the relation of thought 
to reality. 

It was of the essence of Kant’s so-called ‘ critical ’ 
doctrine to assert that our knowledge could not be 
understood without the existence of things inde- 
pendent of our knowledge, but yet was never know- 
ledge of these things as they were in themselves. 
This position leads, as is well known, to two grand 
dfficulties. If we do not know things as they are 
in themselves, and that on grounds applicable 
to all knowledge as such, we have then, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, no knowledge in the 
proper sense of the word at all. No doubt we often 
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say about this or that, that we have not the means 
of knowing it properly or as it really is. There 
are, we mean, circumstances which bar us from aU 
but indirect acquaintance with it. For example 
some event in history may be related only by some 
historian whom we know to have written under 
the influence of some strong prejudice, so that we 
cannot be sure that we have an undistorted record 
of the facts which he relates. And we may think it 
highly improbable, so improbable as to be practically 
out of the question, that a more dispassionate 
account will ever come our way. But in such a 
case our whole distrust has as its background an 
assumption that we might, under other more favour- 
able circumstances, have known the fact as it actually 
was, that the fact as it was is in itself knowable. 
It is in contrast with this perfect knowledge which 
might be had, that we condemn the imperfect 
knowledge which we have. But if we extend this 
scepticism to aU possible knowledge, we remove 
the very assumption which gave it meaning. We 
do, however, extend it to all possible knowledge if 
our reason for distrusting what we know of our 
object is only that it is in relation to a knowing 
subject. For unless this is merely equivalent to 
saying that we cannot know a thing without its 
being known, that is, cannot know and not know 
it at once (which is a mere truism), it must mean 
that we cannot know anything without altering 
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it by knoTTiiig it ; but this is to deny the possibility 
of real knowledge altogether. 

Such a view, which, if it is to be consistently 
carried through, must lead to complete and universal 
scepticism, though it has been held by some who 
found their point of departure in Kant, yet was 
not Kant’s own, since Kant held that he could 
point to the features in the human faculty of appre- 
hension which barred us from a knowledge of things 
as they are, while he attached significance to the 
conception of a knowledge not subject to this draw- 
back — an ‘ intuitive understanding.’ ^ And he 
never ceases to lay the strongest emphasis on the 
necessity of supposing to account for knowledge 
that there are ‘things in themselves,’ though what 
they are we have no means of ascertaining. But 
this only lands us in another difficulty. Certainly 
knuWledge implies the reality of its object in itself, 
that is, independently of its being known. But 
how comes our knowledge that there are things in 
themselves to be exempt from the general doom of a 
knowle^e exercised by means of faculties imsuited 
to apprehend aught but ‘ phenomena ’ — ^that is 
things not as they are, but only as they appear to 
us ? Why should this bare minimum of true know- 
ledge, that things are, be allowed, and no more at all ? 

Now were our business here the exposition and 

1 See, e.g. Kr.derr. V. {Werke, ed. H., VI. 79, 117, 123 ; tr. Meikle- 
joia, pp. 43, 83, 89). 
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criticism of Kant, we could not stop h.ere. Kant’s 
position ttat we know ’things to he, since if they 
were not, they could not appear to us, but that we 
only know them as they appear to us, and have 
reasons for holding that they do not appear to us 
as they are in themselves, — ^this position is full of 
difficulties, but is not incapable of defence. But 
what we have here to observe is that his attack on 
the Ontological Argument is the consequence of 
this position. Although that argument had been 
much criticized since its first enunciation by St. 
Anselm, no criticism had been so important as Kant’s, 
because no one had really seen so clearly that what 
was in question was the fundamental relation of 
thought to reality, and not their relation in a special 
and peculiar case. When the plain man hears of 
Kant’s instance of the hundred dollars, he is aU on 
Khnt’s side. The Ontological Argument app^io 
to him, the purest essence of the juggling with words, 
for which metaphysicians have a bad name; and 
in Kant’s criticism of it he seems to hear the natural 
voice of sound common sense. But in this view the 
plain man is mistaken. In a form unfamiliar enough 
the Ontological Argument reposes on and indeed 
expiesBea what the plain man never really doubts, 
that real knowledge is attainable. Kant, on the 
other hand, is putting the subversive and revo- 
lutionary question whether after aU this is so. This 
is a question which, understood in its full extent. 
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is far more remote from the plain man’s way of 
thinking than the Ontological Argument itself. 
For he would commonly not hesitate to take the 
fact that he could not think a thing to be otherwise 
as the best of all reasons for taking it to be so ; 
but this Kant does not do. On the contrary he 
always indulges a suspicion that just because we 
must think a thing to be thus, it may be really in 
itself quite otherwise. To apply this to the present 
question. We do right, if some one sets himself to 
prove a hundred dollars to be in our pockets, to 
feel for them there, and to hold that our failure to 
find them there will invalidate his argument. But 
why ? Because, if he is right, if they are there, 
they will be, since they are tangible things, found 
there when we feel for them. But Kant has 
abundantly shown that God is not an object which 
cm be presented in a sensible esperience. How 
then does it invalidate a proof of his existence that 
we do not find him so presented 1 
Thus we may be disposed to consider that Kant 
has not finally dismissed the Ontological Argument ; 
that, if we understand it not as having to do with a 
peculiar case in which we are compelled to believe 
in the reality of the object of a conception, but 
as the assertion that the existence of knowledge 
unplies an ultimate union of thought with reality; 
that thought which is thought of nothing is not 
thought, nor is knowledge knowledge which is not 
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knowledge of reality ; and that, though we sometimes 
think we know when we 'do not, or, in other words, 
the reality is sometimes ^not what we suppose it to 
be, this would be a meaningless statement except 
on the assumption of a real knowledge with which 
we contrast the sham. 

But when all is said and done, is this what it 
professes to be — a Proof of the Existence of God? 
No, we must reply, it is not. It is, in the first place, 
not a proof, in the sense of the logic books, whether 
of the existence of God or of anythiag else. It does 
not bring any particular fact under a general rule. 
On the contrary, it is the assertion of the fundamental 
nature of knowledge as being knowledge of the Eeal. 
And it is also, particularly as stated in the form of 
the first of Descartes’ two arguments, the acknow- 
ledgment that in this very recognition of the im- 
perfection, finitude, relativity of our knowledge, 
which is sometimes taken to exclude any apprehension 
of an Absolute, is involved the presence to us of the 
Perfect, Infinite or Absolute Being, by the standard 
of which we try the objects of each particular appre- 
hension that we have and find them wanting. 

But the Absolute, it may be said, is not God.^ 
The full consideration of the discussion whether 
‘ the Absolute ’ is a synonym for ‘ God ’ must be 
reserved. Like the problem which underlies Dr. 

1 This is a point on whidi mnch stress is laid by Dr. RasMall, Theory 
of Good and Evil, II. pp. 238 foU. 
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McTaggarfc^s view of what ordinary men mean 
by ‘ God/ after it has been stripped of the guise 
in which we found it to be in flat contradiction 
with the facts of reKgious experience, this question, 
whether the Absolute is God, must be kept till we 
come to deal with what is called the problem of 
the Personality of God. At the present stage we 
may content ourselves with saying that ‘ the Abso- 
lute’ is a description which, though it seems to 
leave nothing out, is certainly an abstract one; 
one may almost put it that it expresses the abstrac- 
tion of concreteness. It implies that nothing is 
left out ; but it does not say what is there. 

The discussion of the traditional Arguments for 
the Existence of God, and of Kant’s classical criticism 
of them, is not, however, I venture to think, without 
some value for the understanding of the religious 
e:^erience. We have seen that the arguments 
cuhmnate in the Ontological Argument, and. that 
the Ontological Argument proves, not indeed in 
the sense of deducing from some more general 
principle, but in the sense of evoking the recognition 
of what is presupposed in our actual knowledge, that 
in our knowledge of finite beings as finite is in- 
volved a knowledge of an infinite or absolute Eeality. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BV0LX7TI0N OF THE IDEA OF GOD 

TP we are to advance further in the process of 
making clear to omselves what is the nature 
of the unity of subject and object which, as we saw 
in the last chapter, is postulated by knowledge 
and divined by religion as its own object, we shall 
expect to learn much from the records of actual 
religious experience; and a survey of the different 
conceptions of deity entertained at different stages 
in the evolution of humanity would, one may sup- 
pose, inform us as to what this e^erience h^ 
been. 

But we may here be met by a certain kind of 
criticism to which it will be desirable to devote some 
consideration. 

The student of Natural Science is quite ready to 
recognize the value of such a survey as adding a 
chapter to History or at the most to Psychology. 
But he will be indisposed at first to recognize its 
value as the starting-point of an enquiry into the 
nature of God as an objective reality. Accustomed 
to think of only two kinds of reality, one an external 

189 
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material world, whose existence is known to us 
through the senses, and the other a world of ‘con- 
cepts ’ existing in our heads, but in part (though only 
in part) ‘ corresponding ’ mth the external reality, 
he will probably be inclined to think that the search 
for knowledge of an objective reahty through a survey 
of what has been thought is a mere study of ‘ con- 
cepts ’ — ^if disposed to be abusive, he may call it 
‘ a futile fumbling with concepts ’ ^ — ^but at any 
rate a mere study of concepts, palmed off upon him 
as equivalent to what seenos to him something quite 
different, namely, a study of external fact. This 
is a prejudice which we ought to respect, for we 
all probably share it, or have shared it, ourselves. 
Yet it is possible to offer a defence of the procedure 
which incurs this suspicion. 

We must, then, notice that this way of opposing 
‘ Cbncepts ’ and ‘ real objects ’ does not bear a close 
inspection. Our knowledge of a real object is 
not something different from the possession of a 
concept of it. It is only by knowing it that we know 
it, and we know no more of it than we know. We 
cannot, as it were, sit apart and compare our ‘ con- 
cepts ’ with the ‘ objects ’ as though they were 
there side by side before us. The object is the object 
of our concept, the concept our concept of an object. 

Again, all ‘ concepts ' are not capable of verification 
in a sensible experience. In Mathematics we neither 

1 I forget where I have come across this phrase. 
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ask for nor obtain snob verification. Yet Matbe- 
matics are tmiversally adioitted to be tbe indispens- 
able groundwork of Natural Science. 

There is no doubt a point of difference to be 
observed between tbe procedture of tbe matbematician 
and that involved in tbe investigation of tbe nature 
of God by means of a study of wbat is or bas been 
thought about God. Tbe mathematician is not, 
as a matbematician, concerned with tbe history 
of mathematical ideas. This history may, of course, 
interest him as an independent subject of curiosity 
and enquiry, and may even incidentally throw 
bgbt on bis mathematical investigations. Thus 
it might show that it was owing to tbe way in which 
mathematicians were led to raise particular questions 
that they bad approached them in particular ways 
which need not have been the only ways possible, 
or even the best ways. 

The ground of this difference between mathematical 
and theological investigation is to be sought in 
the abstract simplicity of the objects of mathematical 
science which reduces to a miuimum the influence 
exerted on mathematical thinking by the circmn- 
stances of the thinker.^ It is not due to any use 
by the mathematician of empirical verification, or 
to his dealing in an 3 d;hing but ‘concepts’ — ^though 
not, of course, in concepts which are concepts of 
nothing, ov3»os vojjfjLara, as Parmenides says in 

1 Cp. above, p. 58. 
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Plato/ but concepts of certain objects, of figures, 
magnitudes and numbers.' These objects are not 
mental in the sense of having no independence 
of the mind which contemplates them ; but we can 
only treat them by the way of concepts, that is, 
by conceiving them. In the sphere of aesthetics, in 
the sphere of morality, m the spheace of religion, 
we deal in concepts too ; not more so, however, than 
in mathematics ; nay, in one sense, less. For here 
the more concrete or complex objects with which 
we are concerned are so immersed in a historical 
context that it is not possible to ignore the latter ; 
so that if, in these fields, we take ‘ conception ’ to be 
opposed to ‘ observation ’ (which we shall do at our 
peril; for we conceive m observing and cannot 
observe save by conceiving), we have somethiug 
more like what we have in the natural sciences 
tfikn like what we have in mathematics ; we cannot 
dispense with alleging ‘empirical facts,’ because we 
cannot attain a friori to a sufficient grasp of the 
conditions upon which the truths depend of which 
we are here in search. 

This must here suffice as an apology for the use 
of the historical method in approaching the problem 
of the nature of God. But a fuller justification will 
be gained hereafter, when it has become plain to 
us that God’s revelation of himself to man is not 
to be regarded as faUiug outside the real objective 
* Pcmnm,, 132 B. 
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life of God himself ; though of this tiuth we have 
already had a glimpse during our discussion of the 
nature of Revelation,^ 

However, I have neither the room, nor, had I 
the room, have I the knowledge necessary myself 
for making such a survey as that of which I have 
just been maintaining the utility- The utmost 
that I can do is to pick out certain episodes in the 
history of Religion, about which I have something 
to say which may illustrate the general view of 
Religion, that is of the relation of God to man and 
of naan to God, which I have suggested, and may 
also help us toward a further understanding of that 
relation, of which I have so far only spoken in a 
very vague and general fashion, 

I have already,® when discussmg the idea of Grace, 
referred to that primitive notion of a mysterious 
power or efficacy which anthropologists call ^y 
thfe Polynesian name of Mana.^ This mysterious 
quality is ascribed by primitive men to all sorts of 
things,* men and animals and plants, inanimate 
objects and forces of nature, which by some striking 
manifestation of power, some oddity of shape or 
behaviour, awaken a sense of surprise and awe. 
Now there is, no doubt, much that k lacking in this 
notion of Mam which we should require to be 

* See above, pp 40/ ® See ^bove, p 88 

^ See an interesting account in Mr. E E Marett^s Threshold of 
Eeltgton, pp 115 foil 

* Op Lyall, AnatiG Studies^ I p 11, on ‘worship of stoclks and stones 
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present, before we were prepared to call anything 
divine. In particular. Mam is not regarded as wbat 
we should call ‘ ethical ’ or ‘ rational ’ ; it is rather 
what we should describe as ‘ uncanny/ But in the 
recognition of Mam in certain things, in this ‘un- 
canny’ character ascribed to them, we have, I 
venture to think, a primitive form of that recognition 
of a divinity in the world which in its fuller develop- 
ment becomes Eeligion. 

To these few observations on Mam I shall add 
a few on another subject of much importance in 
the study of the origms of Religion. I mean the 
subject of Magic. 

The relation of Magic to Religion has been 
differently represented by different investigators.’- 
A view held by some authorities ® is that in Magic 
we have a primitive form of Natural Science, by 
■Which men seek to control nature for themselves 
through discovering the causes of those natural 
processes which specially concern us, and manipu- 
lating them for the production of their effects at 
times and in ways convenient for ourselves. Thus, 
when by what is caUed Sympathetic Magic ® it is 
attempted by some ceremony imitative of a thunder- 
storm to make rain come, although the method 
seems to us fantastic, it may be in the eyes of those 

^ Op. Loisy, A propos d/kistoire des religions^ pp. 166 foil. 

^ Lyall, Asiatic Studies, L ch. 4 ; Frazer, (Mden Bough, 3rd ed,, 
I. pp. 221 foil.; but see Marett, Threshold, of Eeligion, p. 66. 

® See Frazer, Golden Bough, 3rd ed., I. pp. 62 folL 
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who employ it no less an application of natural 
science than an attempt to increase the rainfoU 
hy afforestation is in ours. The theory that imitation 
is thus effective may be, and doubtless is, a mistaken 
theory; but only as others of more modem date 
have been found to be, which we should admit 
without hesitation to have been in intention scientific. 
But while the inferiority of Magic to Natural Science 
as a means of controlling nature is, as Bacon ^ 
observes, comparable to the inferiority of the fabled 
exploits of Amadis of Gaul and other heroes of 
chivalrous romance to the real achievements of 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, we may yet 
reasonably ask ourselves what is the nature of the 
charm that belongs to the tale of magic and is absent 
from what Tennyson has called * ‘ the fairy tales of 
science.’ The latter are wonderful, and one m^ 
very likely find them more interesting, but thM 
particular charm they seem to lack. 

I will attempt to give an answer to this question. 
It is a commonplace of the history of philosophy 
that the Ionian fathers of European speculation 
were at once what we should call ‘philosophers’ 
and what we should call ‘ men of science ’ ; that 
they did not discriminate, as the experience of 
the centuries has taught their successors to dis- 
criminate, between the problem or problems which 
we call scientific, and which relate to the detail 
^ Nov. Org.y I, 87. 


® Lochley Ball, 
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of nattiie, and the problem of the ultimate character 
or structure of reality which we caU pre-eminently 
philosophical. In the same way at a far earher 
stage of intellectual development than theirs, the 
primitive wise men who strove by magical practices 
to manipulate nature and make it serve the purposes 
of man were not only the predecessors of Edison 
and the inventors, but of Newton and the searchers 
for scientific truth on its own account; not only 
of these, but of the philosophers who seek to penetrate 
the ultimate structure of reality as a whole ; and not 
only of these, but of the men of religion who seek 
not so much to understand as to five consciously 
as the instruments or organs of the universal life. 
Hence in Magic we have claimed not merely know- 
ledge of natural processes and the power to control 
nature by means of such knowledge, but a close- 
ness of touch with the ultimate reality which we 
have or seek to have, not in Natural Science, but 
in Eeligion. In this way then Magic is in a sense 
the germ at once of Natural Science and of Eeligion. 

When anthropologists distinguish Eeligion from 
Magic they sometimes regard Eeligion as replacing 
Magic, in which it is sought to control Nature through 
obtaining a knowledge of the forces which may be 
counted upon to produce the efiects we want and 
setting them to work, by an attempt to control 
Nature more effectively through prayers to man- 
like beiugs who are supposed to have the power 
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we lack, of producing the effects we desire.^ It is, 
so it is suggested, because Magic had failed in doing 
what it professed to do, that resort is had to another 
course wherein failure is* less fatal to the theory, 
because it can always be explained away as due 
to the discretion of the god, who does not grant 
what he knows would not be good for us, or to his 
anger, which makes him refuse requests from those 
who have incurred his wrath. Magic and Eeligion 
however, which — ^whether as distinct ways of in- 
fluencing the course of nature they really arose 
in this order as the theory supposes or not — certainly 
come to be on the whole contrasted in this kind of 
way, will be foimd when thus established as rivals 
to exert a mutual influence upon each other. Spells 
and prayers are often not very sharply distinguished,* 
and our knowledge of the way in which the gods 
may be induced to work in our interest is thought 
of in a manner not very different from that in which 
men think of the way in which natural forces may 
be worked by magic. Conversely Magic comes to 
be thought of as, like Eehgion, a dealing with spirits 
who are not the gods of the community to which 
we belong, but ^ds of alien tribes or outcast, wander- 
ing, homeless spirits who do not stand m relations 
of kinship with any community.® Thus perhaps 

1 Frazer, Golden Bought 3rd ed., I. pp. 237 foil. For a damaging criti- 
cism of tliis speculation see Mr. Andrew Langes Magic and Religion, c. 3. 

* Cp. Marett, Tfweshold of Religion, pp. 33 foil. 

* See Bobertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 264. 
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it was that when Balaam ^ got no satisfactory 
answer from Jahweh he ‘ set his face to the wilder- 
ness ^ where these spirits dwelt, ‘ to seek for enchant- 
ments/ We shall shortly see how closely correlated 
with each other are the community in which men 
hve and the religion which they practise. But for 
the moment I would point out how what has just 
been said of the relation of Eeligion to Magic may 
help us in judging of that not unfamiliar view of 
human development which is most clearly presented 
in Comte’s celebrated law of the three stages,® and 
which suggests the view that the object of religious 
experience, although in a sense it is what we have 
said,® namely, the ultimate nature of reality, is 
that ultimate nature mongly conceived, so that, 
with the substitution of a right conception. Religion 
will either disappear or at least become somethiug 
quite different from what it has historically been. 

Comte held lhat man naturally passed in the 
course of his mental development from a theological 
through a meta/physical to a positive stage of thought. 
At first he sought for the causes of phenomena in 
imaginary personal beings, spirits, or gods. This 
is the theological stage of his mental development. 
Subsequently he came to entertain doubts of the 
reality of these, and substituted metcephysical abstrac- 
tions, ideas, forms, powers, forces, laws, or what 

1 Ntunbers xxiv. 1- ^ Posvti/ve PhUoso^hy^ tr. Martineau, L 131. 

3 See above, pp. 8, 157, 
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not, which take the place of the old anthropomorphic 
gods and easily effect a transition from the theological 
to the positive stage. For about these abstract 
beings, divested as they ’are of personal attributes, 
the same questions do not arise as arose about the 
anthropomorphic deities, whose ghosts in a sense 
they are ; but since they are still spoken of, like the 
old gods, as something oth^ than the phenomena 
which they are said to cause, they satisfy the habit 
of seekrng for causes beyond phenomena ; at the 
same time they really do no more than (as it were) 
duplicate the phenomena. Opium causes sleep 
because of its dormitive virtue ; but this dormitive 
virtue, though it is spoken of as a cause, has no 
content beside the phenomenal fact that the taking 
of opium is regularly followed by sleep. Hence 
there is a gradual and easy transition effected by 
meaixs of the metaphysical to the final stage- thp 
positive, at which we are content to study phenomena 
as we find them, and to abandon the search, which 
has never been successful, for causes beyond pheno- 
mena, whether anthropomorphic or metaphysical. 
We can see how in this view monotheism was, within 
the theological stage, an advance upon polytheism. 
One supreme God must be less anthropomorphic 
than one of a group of gods loving and %htirig 
with each other, such as we find in old mythologies ; 
and monotheism passes naturally into pantheism, 
for which God is no longer a person at all, but rather 
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an abstract representation of tbe order and system 
of tbe phenomenal world. . 

Now, apart from Comte’s particular way of putting 
things — ^which I have indeed not been careful to 
follow very closely — ^the thought that Religion, as 
a worship of gods or God, fades as positive knowledge 
of the world grows, and is in fact a primitive form of 
Science which must in the natural course of things give 
way to a more highly developed one, is very widely 
spread, and we may reasonably ask whether we 
ought not to regard Religion as in this way destined 
to be superseded by positive Science, rather than to 
continue side by side with it in some higher form. 

The plausibihty of the suggestion, however, de- 
pends upon the combination of an underlymg as- 
sumption that the end which man seeks in religion 
is the knowledge of natural phenomena, with the 
hisjprical fact that in the early stages of intellectual 
development the different kinds of that knowledge 
which (says Aristotle) all men naturally desire^ 
are not diSerentiated from one another. If with 
Comte we concentrate our attention on the kind 
of knowledge which we eventually have in its best 
form in the natural sciences, we shall find, as he 
does, that the search for this kind of knowledge is 
at first not dissevered from the search after know- 
ledge of the ultimate essence or structure of the 
world as a whole which comes to constitute the task 


1 Ma., A. 1, 980 a 21. 
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of the metaphysician or philosopher, nor yet from 
the effort towards a conscious and practical relation 
with the nltimate Eeality in which the self and not- 
self are to be no longer felt and treated as mutually 
alien, but felt and treated, because at least im- 
plicitly known, as manifestations of one and the same 
principle. We shall find further that, as time goes 
on, the search after knowledge of phenomena which 
we call science, dissociates itself from the search 
for religious knowledge, while still remaining asso- 
ciated with metaphysics, as we see in the early 
Greek philosophers, who had abandoned mytho- 
logical e:q)lanations of natural phenomena as due 
to the operations of anthropomorphic deities, but 
stiU, in such theories as those which found the 
ultimate principle of reality or primary substance 
in water or air or fire or number, showed a lack 
of discrimination between the strictly scientific^nd 
the metaphysical problems. This may be called, if 
we please, the advance of science from the theological 
to the metaphysical stage; but, let us carefully 
observe, of science in its specialized sense of Natural 
Science, not of human thought as a whole, unless 
we arbitrarily limit human thought to one of its 
departments. So too we may recognize it as a 
sdmtific advance when ‘ observation and experiment * 
take the place of a priori speculation as the method 
of ascertaining what the details of the course of 
nature actually are ; where, that is, science in the 
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specialized sense, not human thought as a whole, 
passes, in the phrase of Comte, from its meta/pJiysical 
to its positive stage. In just the same way Meta- 
physics was long associated 'with Theology, and has 
only ia quite modem times won its way to full 
recognition as an independent pursuit, although 
its differentiation from natural science is widely 
(not universally) acknowledged. And when we 
turn to Theology or specifically religious knowledge 
itself, a parallel development presents itself. In 
its earliest stage, not only do men conceive of physical 
processes anthropomorphically, but they conceive 
of God as a physical object, a stone, an animal, 
a man. At a later stage, both Science and Theology 
are m danger of dissolution by Metaphysics ; the 
scientific enquirer is put off with occult virtues, 
the theological with pantheistic abstractions. While, 
at ajater stage yet. Theology, like Natural Science, 
comes to its own ; their problems are distinguished. 
We do not look to Theology for the explanation of 
physical processes, nor to Natural Science for the 
statement of the ultimate relation of the human 
personality to God; while the universals of Meta- 
physics are seen to be empty apart from the par- 
ticulars of experience — of religious experience among 
the rest — ^in which is manifested the general structure 
of reality, which philosophy aims at 'descrying, and 
the special character of which cannot be deduced 
from what is common to them with others. 
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I do not mean that in this difierentiation reason 
has uttered its last word. Eather did the primitive 
confused unity adumbrate an ultimate unity, which 
can only be reached through the differentiation which 
has broken up the primitive unity. This tendency 
towards a redintegration, of which our continued 
pleasure m such products of the primitive unity 
as the fairy tale and the ghost story may perhaps 
be taken as a prophecy, finds an apt iQustration 
in the history of the thought of the very philosopher 
whose formula of the three stages was the text of 
our discussion of the differentiation. The positive 
science which should be merely descriptive of phe- 
nomena becomes in his hands a ‘Positive Philosophy’ 
which m its very denial of the possibility of meta- 
physics is itself a metaphysic. For it is as much 
metaphysics (whether it be better or worse meta- 
physics) to fix the limits of science a priori, as Comte 
was prepared to do, as to extend them by means 
of a priori speculation. Nor did Positivism stop 
here. It passed into a religion — ^the so-called Eeligion 
of Humanity — ^wherein Comte attempted to find 
in the world of his experience, as conceived iu accord- 
ance with his Positive Philosophy, or rather in 
that part of it which we call human society, the 
consolation and inspiration which had been foimd 
by his forefathers in that world as conceived theo- 
logically. Though we may be dissatisfied with the 
Oomtian return of the original unity out of the 
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distinctions into which it had suffered disruption, 
we cannot, I think, dispense, either in religion or in 
philosophy, with the aspiration after some such 
return. The latter must 'aim at exhibiting the 
rationality of all that is real ; the former cannot be 
content short of the satisfied vision of God 'yrdvra h 
‘Tratriv, all in all.^ 

It is now important, before we go further, to 
remember that when the sentiment of a relation 
to the reality at the heart of things arises in man, 
and he becomes religious, he is already social -TroXtriKov 
and that this relation in which he finds him- 
himself is not a relation to God of himself as a separate 
individual, but of himself as a member of a com- 
munity. This may, I think, be confidently asserted. 
Only a being which is rational could be conscious 
of this relation, could be religious; and we have 
no ^quaintance with finite rationality apart from 
society. There is, I beheve, no evidence — ^though 
many tales of such stealing of infants by wolves, 
as happened in Mowgli’s case, are current — ^that 
such stolen children grow up like Mowgli in the 
Jungle Booh, rational beings, although altogether 
outside of human society. It is said that on the 
contrary they do not come to the use of reason at 
aU. It belongs indeed to the nature of a. judgment 
such as a rational being shows his rationahty by 
making, that, so far as it goes, it claims to be true, 

1 1 Cormtluaiis xv. 28. ^ Aristotle, Pol, I. 2, 1253 a, 3. 
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that is, valid for (not necessarily of) all rational 
beings ; and we can scarcely imagme how any man 
could have arrived at the stage of mental develop- 
ment at which such judgments are possible, apart 
from an actual experience of fellow-men haviug 
interests in common with himself. A rational being, 
then, we may say confidently, is always a social 
being, and only a rational being can be religious. 
This, of course, does not of itself prejudge the ques- 
tion what beings cere rational. But if there be, for 
example, any truth in the often-mooted notion 
that the dog’s attitude towards his master is reaUy 
a religious attitude, this will be found to imply a 
germinal rationality in the dog; and no one will 
deny that this is only developed through the ad- 
mission of the dog into the society of human beings. 

The religious relation then, the relation to God, 
is a relation in which xoan stands at first, not»as a 
separate mdividual, but as a member of a com- 
munity. With the development of the conscious- 
ness of a common good, and the extension of the 
area of this good (to borrow a phrase of Green’s 
from tribe to nation, from nation to empire, from 
empire to universal humanity, we shall find the 
conception of God widening pari passu. There 
could be no more interesting task than to woric 
this out in detail; here it must sufiB.ce to indicate 
very briefly, taking instances from the line of develop- 
1 Frolegomma to Ethics^ III, 3, § 206. 
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ment to wMch we ourselves belong, how in the 
stage of tribal warfare the tribal gods are also mutual 
enemies; how the dawning, of a national conscious- 
ness shared by many tribes is expressed in the 
recognition of a national god in a sanctuary at 
Jerusalem or at Delphi, common to them all ; how 
the national unity when achieved is reflected in 
a national Pantheon wherein what were originally 
distinct tribal divinities are grouped together around 
some chief or king of the gods ; how the extension 
of the Eoman dominion over the civilized world 
brought with it the first form of a catholic hierarchy 
in the organization for the worship of Eome and 
Augustus, while at the same time the recognition 
by the Stoics of the fellowship of aU men as sharers 
in a common reason became the basis of a religion 
in which the intelligent principle of the universe 
is that Zeus, whose spiritual city, the Cosmos, 
takes for the emperor Marcus Aurelius^ the place 
which the city of Cecrops took for the Athenian 
poet; lastly, how the Christian conception of the 
Church, as the body of one in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,^ is directly cor- 
respondent with the Christian conception of God 
with which we shall afterwards come to deal at 
closer quarters. 

^ IV. 23 : iKstpos flip ll^Xt K^frpoiros* tri> ik o^k ipett^Q t6M 
pCkTf Ai6s, The poet quoted xs Aristophanes (fr. 110). 

• Oolossians u* 9, 
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But these reflexions, suggested by the mention 
of the social character of Eeligion, have led us far 
away from the more primitive manifestations of 
it, to which I must now return. In the earliest 
stages of the perception of a contrast or relation 
between God and man, God is conceived as a physical 
object, because this is the only form under which 
reality, even the supreme reality, can be envisaged. 
And even the Mana (or whatever else it may be 
called), which belongs to the physical object that 
is reckoned divine, is thought of as a physical or 
quasi-physical quality of the object. The physical 
object invested with such a mysterious power which 
stands at this stage for God may be a stone, or a tree, 
or an animal, or it may be a man, a wonder-working 
man, a wizard, or a king. To take for God a savage 
king who can say, ‘ I am a god,’ ^ and whose de- 
scendants, as the notion of deity rises higher, «vill 
drop from gods to sons of God, from sons of God to 
vicegerents of God, from vicegerents of God to 
kings by the grace of God — ^to take such an one 
for God is more than to find God in a material 
object of lower nature than the human. But although 
a person is here regarded as God, we are yet very 
far from what we should call a Personal God. We 
are still at the level of the identification of God 
with a particular natural object, although with a 
particular natural object of the highest kind. In 

Frazer, Golden Bought 3rd ed., I, p. 389. 
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some ways an idol or statue, in which the particular 
human form is idealized and which is not subject 
to death, is a higher object of worship than a mortal 
individual. Still higher is the individual wizard or 
king or ancestor conceived of as having passed 
beyond the vicissitudes of earthly life, and living 
on as a permanent though invisible or but rarely 
visible centre of the community of his descendants. 

It is a long leap from this point to the episode 
in the history of religion to which I now turn ; 
but, as I have already stated, I only intend in this 
chapter to make a few remarks upon such stages in 
the development of the notion of God as I have 
anything to say about. I propose now to consider 
the very different courses taken by theology in the 
two ancient nations whose religious thought has most 
afiected our own — ^the Greeks and the Jews.^ The 
ordinal religions of the two peoples were, we may 
conjecture, not so very dissimilar. We may trace 
in both the prevalence of the vndely spread con- 
ception of kinship with a tribal deity, and of a system 
of sacrificial and other rites by which communion 
was maintained between the god and the worshippers 
who were united to him by a tie of blood. And 
while the groundwork of both religions was perhaps 
so far alike, so too both in Israel and in Hellas there 
eventually arose a series of remarkable men, the 
prophets in one, the philosophers in the other, 

^ Cp Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ pp. 32 foil. 
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whose higher conceptions of God came into conflict 
with those which were implied in the traditional 
customs of worship and in the traditional mytho- 
logy. But the Greek philosophers, in purifying 
Greek religion, did not so much develop the 
traditional religious usages and beliefs as rise out 
of them and above them. The usages themselves 
they left much as they found them. Even Plato, 
though occasionally, as in his strictures in the Ee- 
fubUc^ upon the hawkers of pardons which could 
be obtained not by a good life but by means of 
sacrifices and ceremonies, he speaks of the baser 
sort of religious observances with severity compar- 
able to that of a Jewish prophet, yet on the whole 
treats the traditional rites with a sort of half-respect- 
ful, half-ironical tolerance. We may remember for 
example how, in laying down for his ideal State the 
law that legends which represented the gods as viqjous 
or contemptible should not be told to the youthful 
citizens, he says ® that, if in any particular rite such 
tales mttsi be told, it might be well to make the sacri- 
fice offered on such an occasion something so expensive 
and diffi cult to procure that as few as possible may 
be able to hear them. The God of Plato himself or 
of Aristotle has little to do with the deities of popular 
Hellenic tradition. He is the supreme Bemg who is all 
' that min d or intelligence, which is the highest sort 
of being there is, can be. But for that very reason 

1 II. 364 B foil. * Bep II 378 a. 

P 
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it is true emphatically of Aristotle, though not 
perhaps "without some q-oalification of Plato, that 
all vestiges of that personal relation of the "wor- 
shipper to his God which in its earlier form is 
connected with the tribesman’s claim of blood-re- 
lationship on his tribal deity have fallen away from 
his theology. Hence it was that in the view of 
the Jew, St. Paul,^ ‘the world by "wisdom knew 
not God.’ The philosophical theology was too far 
removed from the definitely religious needs of the 
unphilosophical. The religions of foreign origia to the 
peoples of the Hellenic world, which attracted to 
themselves so much of the rehgious enthusiasm of 
those peoples during the first century of the Christian 
era, and as one among which Christianity itself 
first appeared upon the stage of classical civilization, 
owed their success to the power, which the native 
religions of Greece and Italy, divorced, as to a great 
extent they were, from the higher spiritual influences 
of the time, did not possess, to move a world which 
Greek philosophy had taught, but which it had 
failed to save. The Je"wish prophets who had played 
in the history of the religion out of which the earliest 
Christianity sprang a part analogous to that played 
by the philosophers in the history of Greek religion, 
inferior, as no doubt they were, to the latter in 
scientific and speculative insight, remained in closer 
touch with the national worship. Thus they arrived at 

^ 1 Coi:iiithian& i. 21, 
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the conception of one Grod of all the nations of the 
earth, the creator and lord of the nniverse, mthout 
losing their sense of a covenant relation to him. This 
no doubt here as elsewhere had originated in a notion 
which we find spread everywhere throughout the 
world, the notion of the fellowship of the tribesmen 
through kinship or adoption with the divine head of 
the tribe. But by the prophets this consciousness of a 
covenant relation was so spiritualized and individual- 
ized (for it came to be thought of as belonging to the 
individual Israelite, not indeed in isolation from his 
people, but yet as an inner possession of his soul) that 
it was found capable of surviving the disappearance 
- in Pauline Christianity of its limitation to the seed of 
Abraham through the breaking down in Christ of the 
wall of partition between Jew and Gentile.^ 

We may study this difference between the develop- 
ment of Jewish and the development of Gfeek 
religion as illustrated m the instance of one important 
religious conception, that of divine sonship. This 
conception is, I suppose, rooted in those primitive 
conceptions of kinship with the tribal god to which 
I have several times already referred. In its most 
ancient form it may have been the notion of a literal 
physical sonship or descent.® But at the stage which 

1 Ephesians ii. 14. 

2 See Rohertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ pp. 40 foil. It is easy, 
however, too lightly to interpret a honorific use of th^ titles * father * 
and ‘mother^ as applied to gods in a literal sense which was never 
intended. (See Warde Fowler, Romm Religious Expmmce^ pp. 165 foil) 
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had been reached at the period of the appearance of 
Christianity, this gross and literal sense of sonship 
had been left behind by Jejv and Greek alike. The 
Jewish prophet and the Greek philosopher may, 
however, be said to have retaiaed in a transfigured 
form, each a different side of the original notion. With 
the former the relation of sonship to God, though no 
longer conceived as a relation through physical 
descent, retained its tribal significance. Israel was 
God's son and the individual Israelite shared in the 
relation through his membership of the chosen race.^ 
With the Greek philosopher the tribal significance of 
the divine sonship was lost ; but the sonship remained 
a physical relation in another way. The legends of 
descent from particular divine beings were of course 
abandoned ; but the relation of sonship to God came 
to be thought of as belonging to man as the offspring 
of t&e power to which the origin of the world was to 
be traced. It is the World that in Plato’s Timcem 
is God’s only begotten Son.® Any special sonship of 
man would belong to him as a recapitulation in little 
of the world, as a ‘microcosm.’® In the philosophy 
of the Stoics a further advance may be noted, namely 
the recognition of a moral sonship of God in the 
individual. The Stoical conception of a divine sonship 

1 The passages collected by Prof. K. Schmidt in the article, ‘ Son of 
God,* in Encyclopaedia Biblica, §§ 3, 4, will be found to illustrate this 
account. 2 31 

® See Vit Fythag., ap Phot. BihUoth., 269 (Migne, Pcdrologia Qraeca^ 
Qiii 1684 ; cp. Macrobius De Sommo Scipioms, II 12 ). 
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is still so fax physical that the conception of €tod as 
an intelligent fiery naturfe ^ is a physical, or even a 
materialistic, although not a merely materialistic, one.® 
But the divine sonship of man is here also moral and, 
i/ndividital ; it is also universal, common to free tnan 
and slave alike.® It is, moreover, immediate, for the 
distinction between the human and divine natures is 
minimized, and it is said that Zeus has no advantage 
over the good man except in his longer continuance.* 
The Sonship of God may thus be a ground of pride 
in the Stoic who is conscious of it,® just as in a very 
different way in the Israelite who knows himseK dis- 
tinguished thereby everjrwhere and always from the 
Gentile. The peculiarity of the Christian conception 
of divine sonship is that it is mediated not through 
the world or through the nation, but through a person 
who is regarded as God’s Son by nature. It is thus 
a sonship according to the traditional expression 
‘ by adoption ’ ® ; based not on the individual’s merit, 
like the Stoic’s, but on the grace of Another,'^ and 
accessible not to the member of one nation only, like 
the Israelite’s, but to every child of man. 


1 See Ritter and Preller, Historic Philo$o;phiae Grmcae^ 398 B. 

2 Op. E, Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek PMloeopherSf 

II. p. 82. ^ See Epictetus, Dies , 1. 13. 

4 See Seneca, Ep, Ixxiii. § 13 : ‘Jupiter quo antecedit virum 
bonum ? diutius bonus est’ ; cp. de Providentia I* § 5 : ‘Bonus tempore 
tantum a deo differt’ ; and other passages quoted in Zeller, Stoics etc., 
Eng. tr., p. 259. ^ Cp. Epict., Dm, I. 3. 

« The expression is St. Paul’s ; see Galatians iv. 5, Romans viii. 16, 
Ephesians i. 5. ^ Galatians iii. 26, 27. 
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We shall find this discussion of some of the vaiions 
notions which have been 'entertained of a divine 
sonship useful not merely in illustration of a particular 
process of development in European religion, but as 
assisting us in the further consideration of the notion 
of God as Personal. To this subject of Divine Per- 
sonality the concluding chapter of this book shall be 
devoted. 



CHAPTEE Vni 


THE PERSONALITY OP GOD 

TN a celebrated passage Matthew Arnold speaks of 
the ascription to God of personality as the imagi- 
nation of * a magnified and non-natural man/^ This 
phrase, taken out of its context, may be regarded as 
fairly descriptive of the conception of God, not mdeed 
as a merely natural object, or even as a natural object 
of the highest kind, as a man, but as a sitpematural 
man, a wizard or king, invested with mysterious 
power, and living in the sky or on some sacred moun- 
tain or in some distant land.^ But, as we have already 

1 God and the Bible, ed. 1884, p. 15. 

* The phrase of Matthew Arnold is actually used by Mr. Andrew 
Lang to describe the ‘ high gods,’ unmistakable traces of belief in whom 
are found, according to the view defended m his Making of Religim 
and Magic and Beligipn, among very primitive peoples. These ^high 
gods ’ were never mortal men, they live in the skies, they desire no sacri- 
fice, and they are the guardians of morality. The precise bearing of the 
evidence alleged for the belief in these beings is difficult to ascertain. Mr. 
Marett holds that their ethical character is derived from their associa- 
tion with the initiation ceremonies (‘Religion,’ Enc. Brit, 11th ed.* 
XXIIl. 64, 66), and indeed believes them to be ‘ aetiological myths*’ 
to account for the use of the bull-roarer therein {Threshold of Meligion, 
p, 18). The argument of Mr. Lang that the recognition of these ‘high 
gods’ is inconsistent with the theory that all gods are but glorified 
ghosts is convincing, but it seems more probable that their ethical 
character should be due to their being the gods of the ceremonies in 
which the code of tribal custom is imparted to those on the threshold 

215 
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seen, before even this conception of God is reached, a 
living man, a person, may be thought divine. Is this 
belief in a divinity of a savage king or medicine man 
a belief in the personahty of God ? The king or 
medicine man is certainly a person ; he is considered 
and considers himself ‘a God,’ or ‘all the same as 
God.’ ^ But the expression ‘ Personality of God,’ as 
used among ourselves, implies a far more highly 
developed notion both of pmonality and of God than 
that which we find in the primitive belief that a 
certain chief or wizard is divine. A modern con- 
troversy about ‘ the personality of God ’ will be found 
to turn upon the difficulty involved in reconciling, 
the finitude which seems to be essential to human 
personality with the absoluteness and infinity, or at 
least omnipresence and omnipotence, which we are 
accustomed to ascribe to God. We shall have one 

of msdSihood, than to a speculation which it seems difficult to suppose 
origmating among men on so low a level of culture as those by whom 
the existence of beings of this sort is asserted. This does not imply 
that this special association of a god with morality, as understood by 
the tribe, has not a promise of higher things than the ^animistic* 
mythology and sav«^e ritual which, it is admitted, has always pushed 
these ‘high gods’ into the background (if indeed they were ever in 
the foreground). At a much higher level the comparative history of 
Greek and Eoman religion shows that while the individuality of the 
characters in an anthropomorphic mythology like that of the Greeks 
undoubtedly testifies to the possession by their worshippers of higher 
powers of imagination and intelligence than the more vaguely con- 
ceived numina of the Homans, yet there was a moral loss involved in 
the acq^uisition of a chronigue scandaleuse, (See Warde Fowler, Seligiom 
Eseperunce of the Eoman People, Lect. VIL). 

1 Frazer, Oolden Bough, 3rd ed., I. 389, 396. Compare the whole 
chapter. 
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witer denying the personality of Grod because ' the 
Absolute is not a finite pelson and another asserting 
it, but confessing in agr^ment with the former that 
the assertion involves the denial that the Absolute 
is God and even that God is omnipotent.® Such dis- 
cussions would clearly not be possible on the basis of 
the belief in the divinity of a particular being or 
wizard : for at the stage at which this is held, there 
is as yet no thought either of the necessary limits of 
personality or of the infinity of Grod. On the other 
hand the thought, which is involved in the later 
doctrine of the personality of God, namely, that God 
is a concrete, individual reality, this is already 
expressed in the attribution of divinity to a particular 
man. But a statue or idol is a concrete individual 
reality likewise ; it has, indeed, as we have already 
observed,® in some ways a better claim to divinity 
than a particular mortal man, for it is more enduing, 
and in it the human form may be, as in the works of 
Greek sculptors, idealized, and given a beauty and 
dignity which one could scarcely find in any par- 
ticular individual. The departed chief or ancestor is 
conceived as a concrete individual reality too ; but, 
being invisible, he is on the way to lose his concrete 
individuahly ; and in the highest existing form of 
this type of religion, the present State religion of 

1 F. H. Bradley, A^ewrance and BeaMy^ 1st ed,, p. 533. 

2 Bashdall, Theory of Good and EvU^ III. 1, § 9 (Vol. II. pp. 237 
foU.) ; cp. Philosophy and Beligion, pp. 81 foU 

* See above, p. 206. 
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Japan (Shinto), the person of the reigning Emperor 
seems now to be conceivd'd as the embodiment or 
incarnation of the virtue which has been formerly 
embodied in his ancestors, and which may be regarded 
as the ‘ abstract universality ’ of the divinely de- 
scended imperial house.^ 

It is often, indeed, felt and said that belief m a God 
who should stand as an individual person alongside 
of other individual persons is a lower form of religion 
than one of the kind commonly called panthdstio 
— use this word here with no attempt at precision — 
in which the personahty of God is frankly given up. 
At the same time it is felt on the other hand that a 
‘ pantheistic ' deity falls short of a ‘ personal ' deity 
even of the sort described above, in that he has not 
the concrete reahty of the individual person who 
stands side by side with other persons. 

We are now approaching the question which 
underlay the contention which we came across earlier,* 
that the Absolute should not be called God, since the 
name God ought, in conformity with usage, only 
to be applied to a particular being, powerful and pre- 
dominantly good. God, it is said, must be regarded 
as finite, and must be distinguished from the Abso- 
lute, of which he is only a" part, although, maybe, that 
part to which all the other parts owe their origin.* 

1 Op. the observations of Boissier on the worship of the Eomaax 
emperors, La Bekgwn romcdne, I. p. 155. ® See above, pp* 187, 188. 

® This is Br. Bashdall’s view ; see Theory of Good and Evil^ Vol. II. 
p. 239 ; cp. Phdosoyhy and Beligion^ p. 119. 
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I mention here ttese important contentions wMct 
are urged upon ns by contemporary thinkers, because 
I think that we shall be in a better position for coming 
to a conclusion respecting them, if we have them in 
view during our study of conceptions of God, less 
highly developed than those which have given 
occasion to them, and notice, as we go along, what 
may be learned from a discussion of these more 
primitive conceptions that may throw light upon the 
controversies connected with the more advanced. 

Now I think we may say that to take for God a 
particular person, whether a mortal naan or a man 
become immortal, is really inconsistent with the 
satisfaction of the need which finds expression for 
the demand among ourselves for a ‘personal God,' 
so far as this is a really rehgious demand at all. The 
Homeric gods, for example, are in one sense inhuman, 
just because they are in another sense so hujaan. 
We whom, as Augustine says,^ addressing God, ‘ thou 
hast naade for thyself, and whose heart is restless 
until it rest in thee,’ cannot find this rest which it 
seeks in communion with beings like the Homeric 
gods. Between them and us exists that mutual ex- 
clusiveness, which, as we sometimes complain, sets 
one finit e person for ever apart from another. 

Each in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart.* 

I Confessions, 1. 1. Feoisti nos ad te et in^uietum est cor nostrum 
donee requiescat in te. 

» Keble, OAristian Year, Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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With the gods of the Homeric or other such myth- 
ology their very human passions on the one hand and 
their superhuman power and beauty on the other 
combine to make sympathy difficult or impossible. 
That possibility of personal communim which gives 
religious significance to the doctrine of divine per- 
sonality is here out of the question. Their very like- 
ness to one kind of person makes such beings far from 
any capacity of winning personal sympathy from 
another kind of person remote from the former kind 
in time or place, in civilization or in race. The 
Homeric or other such mythological gods are then 
conceived as persons, but their personality does not 
meet the religious need expressed in the modem 
insistence on the doctrine of divine personality as of 
great importance to religion. 

We shall learn more of what is or is not meant by 
thisjmsistence on the personahty of God if we ask 
ourselves the question whether the God of Aristotle 
should or should not be described as a personal God. 
The God of Aristotle is an individual being ; he is 
no pantheistic abstraction. But, though he is not a 
Homeric divinity, though he is, as God is said in the 
Anglican Articles of Eeligion to be — without body, 
parts, or passions’ — ^he is an individual being removed 
altogether from personal intercourse with man. Just 
because of the self-sufficing completeness of his in- 
dividuahty, with which no necessary relation to beings 
other than himself can be permitted to interfere, any 
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such intercouxse is utterly excluded. Although the 
motiou of the universe is ‘said to be caused by him, 
it is represented as a movement on the part of the 
univeme towards him, which cannot be thought 
of as reciprocated. He is an Unmoved First Mover ; 
there is no going out of power from h i m , to move, 
stiU less to create the world. He moves the world 
indeed, but as the beloved moves the lover,^ drawing 
h i m towards himself by the perfection of his beauty, 
himself unmoved, so does the Chief Good set up the 
eternal motion of the whole heaven. The inner liEe 
of God is perfectly self-contained ; it is an eternal 
thought of which Ms own being is the sole ade- 
quate and sufficing object, voVw poweav.^ This 
real, individual, but utterly transcendent God is 
surely not what we mean by a ‘ personal God.’ But 
why ? Not because he is not a ‘ self-conscious centre 
of esperience.’ That he is, and we are lihe him ^ far 
as we tbioh and contemplate in the sciences the eternal 
and the immutable ; although we can only inter- 
mittently and for a time exercise an activity which he 
exercises eternally and unintermittently.® He is an in- 
dividual tbmTnng Being, and he has pleasure in his 
thinking; he enjoys ‘one simple and changeless 
pleasure the necessary accompaniment of his un- 
hindered activity of thought. He is thus, so far as I 

1 Met. A. 7, 1072 b 3. * Met. A. 9, 1074 b 34. 

» Met. A. 1072 b 16, 16 ; op. Eth. Nie., X. 7, 8. 

* Eth. Nic., Vn. 14, 1164 b 26. 
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can see, a personal God, in the sense of a ‘self- 
conscious centre of experience,' but he is not a God 
with whom personal communion is possible; and 
I think that most people would feel that a God whom, 
at the cost of this transcendent, self-contained 
individuality, we could conceive, even though it were 
in a way which some would call ‘pantheistic,' as 
animating the world and entering into our inner life, 
would come nearer than the Aristotelian God to 
meeting the religious need expressed in the dedman 
for a personal God, in the sense in which religious 
people among ourselves, when they have learned 
the phrase, do undoubtedly make that demand. 

This Aristotelian theology illustrates what I said 
before about the Greek philosophers as contrasted 
with the Jewish prophets. The Greek phhosophera 
rose to a conception of God far more exalted than 
thaij^of the popular religion of their country; but 
in so doing they strained to breaking the bond which 
connected their theology with that religion. The 
fundamental religious e:^erience of communion with 
God was not only ignored by Aristotle, but excluded 
by the very principles of his theology. The later de- 
velopment of this way of thinking in Neo-Platonism 
carries this exclusion still further. The ultimately 
Highest Being, the Good or the One, becomes there, 
just because he transcends the very antithesis of 
subject and object which is involved in knowledge, 
altogether unknowable. At the same time, at this stage 
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tke demand for communion witli God reviving seeks 
to satisfy itself even under these seemingly unfavour- 
able conditions through the experience which Plotinus 
is said by his biographer Porphyry to have more than 
once enjoyed — ^four times indeed during the time 
which Porphyry spent in his company — of e<Btatic 
union with the One.^ For in the state of trance it 
might seem as though the distinction of subject and 
object were transcended, and the rapt person made 
one with that God who is described as o fiijTe fxop(j>riv, 

yttjfTe Tiva iSiav ^oov, inrep Se pow ical nrav to votprov tSpvpJvo^.^ 

I do not now enter upon the enquiry whether we 
have not here what is really a lower mental condition 
than that of ordinary perception and not a higher. 
I only point out that in this claim to ecstatic imion 
the religious consciousness finds for itself a way of 
overcoming the negation of its claims involved in 
the speculation which seemed to have removed God 
to a distance which no thought could bridge. 

I return to the Aristotelian conception of God. 
It exhibited, we saw, a complete detachment from the 
fundamental religious demand for communion with 
God expressed in the traditional rites of worship, which 
Aristotle made no attempt to connect with his own 
theology. There is a significant passage in the ilfeia- 
pJiysics^ immediately following Aristotle’s account of 
the First Mover and his explanation of the celestial 


^ Vtt. Floiiniy c* 23. * Ibid, 

A. 8, X074 b 1 foil. I ^uote in tbe text from Mr. Ross’s translation. 
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motions as due to the single motion of the whole 
heaven, which is traced tb the attraction of God, 
or rather to the desire of the universe for him — ^for 
this and no exercise by God of an activity going out 
from himself upon the world, is as we have seen, 
what for Aristotle sets up this universal motion — 
in combiaation with the independent motions of each 
heavenly body, every such motion being itself due 
to a lesser god, an unmoved first mover, not of 
the whole universe but of that particular sphere. 
The passage runs thus : ‘ Our forefathers in the 
most remote ages have handed down to us their 
posterity a tradition m the form of a myth that 
these substances (i.e. the stars) are gods, and that 
the divine encloses the whole of nature. The rest 
of the l^radition has been added later in mythical 
form with a view to the persuasion of the multi- 
tude and to its legal and utilitarian expediency; 
they say these gods are in the form of men or like 
some of the other animals, and they say other things 
consequent on and similar to those which we have 
mentioned. But if we were to separate the first point 
from these additions and take it alone — that 
they thought the first substances to be gods — 
we must regard this as an inspired utterance, and 
refl.ect that, while probably each art and science hs^ 
often developed as far as possible and has again 
perished, these opinions have been preserved until the 
present, like reKcs of the ancient treasure. Only 
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thus far then is the opmion of our ancestors and our 
earlier predecessor clear to us/ 

This passage makes qmte plain to us just how 
far Aristotle connected his own theology with the 
religious tradition of his people. He was ready to 
welcome any adumbration in this tradition of the 
truths which he held himself to have reached by his 
scientific and philosophical investigations; but to 
that part of the tradition which linked the divine 
nature immediately with the social life of his people, 
to all which answered to what in speaking of the 
religion of Israel we should call the covenant-relation 
between God and his worshippers, he attributes no 
scientific or philosophical value whatsoever; it is 
to him merely a creation of man, intended to subserve 
the purposes of legislators and statesmen. 

I should conclude, then, from this survey of the 
Aristotelian theology that its God, although ^an 
individual conscious Living Being,^ the highest that 
Aristotle could conceive, realizing completely and 
eternally a kind of life to which we at our very best 
can only attain intermittently and imperfectly, is yet 
not a Personal God in the sense in which the p^son- 
ahty of God is insisted upon by religious people among 
ourselves ; he is not, that is to say, a being with 
whom we can enter into what we should call persmd 
relations ; and he is not this just because of the do- 
tachment of Aristotle’s theology from the religious 

^ ^woy dtdtov tpiarov, Met. JL 7, 1072 b 29. 

Q 
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tradition which connects the 'divine directiy with the 
social life of man. We, was pointed out in oux 
discussion of Revelation, are disposed to think of 
God as hidden in nature and reoeaUd in the life and 
thought of man. But to Plato and Aristotle the stars 
were ‘visible Gods.’* On the other hand, it is no 
doubt true that in speculating concerning the nature 
of the stars, and of the first Mover of the whole 
starry heaven, they had recourse to what they knew 
as highest in thensselves. For Aristotle this is dempla. 
It is true that Oeupla is never devdoped, as it is in 
ourselves, outside of a free political life. In God and 
the movers of the stars (if, as I suppose, their activity 
is taken by Aristotle to be an intellectual activity like 
that of God and of the human soul at its best), it is 
not developed at all, but exists eternally and un- 
changeably. Only among free Greeks do philosophers 
wise.* But, when developed, deapla is an activity 
which (he says®) demands less than any other the 
co-operation of our fellow-men. 

In the Christian religion there exists the connexion 
between the philosophical theology and the tradition 
of social worship which is lacking in Aristotle. We 

1 Plat. Ttm , 40 D ; cp. Lc^ws, VIL 821 B, X 885 E folL ; 
Aristotle, Met, E , 1, 1026 a 18, A. 8, 1074 b 2, 9 

^ Mathematics arose among the leisured class of priests m Eg 3 rpt 
(Met A. 981 b. 24, 25) But the institutions of Statics which, according 
to the views expressed m Pohtm vin 14, 15, made 0iXo<ro^/a their end 
are plainly Greek, and contrasted with the servile institutions of a 
despotic State where the people are ffovXot. Op. Miitk N%c, x. 6§ 8| 
1177 a 9 

» EtK Nu. X. 7 1177 a. 32, foU 
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have already seen ho\^ during the course of religion 
development in Israel, Ibe prophets had come to s< 
in their national deity the God of all the nations of tl 
earth. He was still thought of as the national deit 
whose continuous life linked together the differei 
stages in the history of his people whom he ‘ba 
and carried all the days of old.’^ But yet he was tl 
only God. Not only for the Israelite, but ultimate 
for all men, ‘ there was no God beside him.** He hs 
brought up the Philistines from Caphtor and ti 
Syrians from Kir, as well as Israel out of the land 
Egypt.* One day Egypt would be addressed I 
Jahweh as his people, Assyria as the work of L 
hands, no less than Israel as his inheritance.* The 
speculations of the prophets made it possible £ 
a religion rooted in that of Israel to reach the co 
eeption of one universal God without such a breai 
with religious tradition as the Greek philosophe 
had made ; but the religious tradition of Israel its< 
as actually embodied in the community was st 
national, and often even narrowly so. I have no tii 
here to follow the development of Christian ui 
versalism very closely, but wiU content myself 1 
just calling attention to its culminating stage in t] 
doctrine of St. Paul, to which I have already referrec 
about the body of Christ. We must not look in t] 

1 Isaiali Ixiu. 9 ^ Exodus xx. 3 ; Isaiah xhv 6, 

^ Amos IX. 7. * Isaiah xix. 26. 


® See above, p, 206. 
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metaphorical language of St. Paul for the philo- 
sophical exactness of a Plato. A community is not 
an animal organism ; and although the analogy be- 
tween a community and an organism is ancient, 
convenient, and instructive, an analogy it still 
remains. Herbert Spencer’s discussion of * the social 
organism’^ is marred by a tendency to treat this 
metaphor as literal fact.® Plato’s so-called analogy 
between the community and the individual soul in 
the RepubUe is a different matter. This is not, pro- 
perly speaking, an analogy at all. It is the setting 
forth of a real identity of structure ; the community 
in its structure is and must be the expression of the 
spiritual nature of its members. But Plato, while 
once for aU pointing this out, yet envisages the com- 
munity in which even the best soul finds its ex- 
pression as a Greek city-state. Here we are disposed 
to 4eel dissatisfied. Even of a vaster and more 
complex political system than that of any Greek 
city-state we find a difficidty in using without quali- 
fication those words of Burke’s — ^words m which, in 
passionate reaction against the disrespect to the State 

^ Be^Ffinaiples of Sociology, 11. 

2 Thus the ‘cardinal difference’ between ‘individuaP and ‘social 
organisms’ is stated to lie in the fact that ‘in the one, consciousness is 
concentrated in a small part of the aggregate ; in the other it is diffused 
throughout the aggregate’ (p. 479). The ‘social organism’ is lacking 
in ‘physical cohesion,’ This is to treat society as literally a lody; 
not (with Plato, whose doctrine Spencer misrepresents as that of a 
special likeness between social organization and the organization of a 
man’s body) as a soul NeYertheless, at the end of his discusmon 
Spencser dismisses his ingenious parallels as mere ‘scaffolding’ (p. 614). 
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and its continuous tradijtion, shown, as it seemed to 
him, by the revolutionaries of his day, he re-stated a 
higher view of it, a view shch as the great Greek philo- 
sophers had taken — as a ‘ partnership in all science, 
a partnership in all art, a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection.’^ We are rather apt to think of 
large departments of our life as falling altogether 
outside of the political fellowship ; we regard our- 
selves as members of other fellowships, religious, 
scientific, or what not, which are not co-extensive 
with the political. This, of course, was true to a far 
less degree of the ancients. The distinction between 
Church and State, in which Comte* saw the great 
contribution made by the Church to the cause of 
intelleetual, and Lord Acton® to that of civil freedom, 
was alien from their minds. With the ancients the 
religious bond was primarily one which finked a man 
to his fellow-citizens ; with the modems it commdhly 
does not bind him to all his fellow-citizens while it 
does bind him to others who are not his feUow- 
citizens. The State then, though the most highly 
organized of aU t£,e manifestations of the social prin- 
ciple, does not cover or exhaust the social potentialities 
of our souls. On the other hand, although there are 
spheres of conduct in which we pursue a good which 
cannot be represented merely as a means to sodal 

^ ReJUctioTis on the Mevolutwn in Wro/fice (Works^ ed* 1882, II, p, 368)* 

^ Positive Philosophy, tr. Martmeau, II., p. 217 foil. 

® See esp. Freedom in Antigmty (History of Freedom and other Bssa/ys, 
1907, p. 29). Cf, liacordaire, Cmf, de iT'.-D., I. p. 327t 
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welfare, nor the goodness of it explained by reference 
to society as contrasted with the individual, yet there 
is no part of morality which is extra-social, nor any 
way of conceiving a moral being as not also a social 
being in virtue of the same nature which makes him 
a moral. The thought of St. Paul meets this with the 
conception of a community whose life is nothing less 
than the life of God— for this is involved in the 
metaphor by which he calls the Christian community 
the body of one ^ in whom dweUeth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.’^ 

Here, then, the social life of man is not merely, as it 
was in Aristotle’s philosophy, a condition for beings 
who are not divine of a life resembling the divine; 
it is actually taken up into the divine life, and becomes 
the expression of it. And, although the thought im- 
plied in St. Paul’s metaphor allows, if it be followed 
up, 'of our seeing in all worthy activities of the human 
spirit an egression of the divine, yet the thought 
actually present in St. Paul’s own mind is no doubt 
the thought of the community which he called ‘ the 
body of Christ ’ as a rdigious society, in which the 
cwnmunion with^ God and conscious reference of 
conduct to a divine kw which characterized the life of 
the pious and patriotic Israelite was carried on with- 
out the old restriction to a particular nation, rince * m 
Christ,’ as St. Paul himself says,® ‘ there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.* 
1 Colomsiwi ii« 9. ^ OoIossaaBa iii XI, 
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The animating spirit of tlm organism, the continuous 
life which this society embodies, is conceived as the 
Spirit of Christ — ^the Spirit of God's Son sent forth 
into the hearts of his disciples, crying, Abba, Father.^ 
Here we have, I suppose, the germ of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity : God manifest in Christ, and 
Christ living on in the community of his founding as 
its Spirit. * Seeing in its own life the life of its Founder 
continued, and in the life of its Founder the life of 
God himself, the Christian Church developed from 
this thought a conception of God which was truly a 
conception of him as persond, not because it was a 
conception of him as an individual conscious being 
(Aristotle’s conception of God was that), but because 
it recognized in the personal relations of fellow- 
Christians to one another a relation to him who said,® 
‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to the least of these 
my b:i^thren ye did it unto me ’ ; and again, itwthis 
relation to him, a relation to the Father, who was 
‘in him,’* according to St. Paul; whose ’express 
image ’ he was, according to the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,® whom he had seen that had seen him, 
according to the Fourth Evangelist.® 

When the Christian theology became the subject of 
speculative study this doctrine of the Trinity was 
eventually elaborated into the doctrine of a complete 

1 Galatians iv. $ * See 2 Corintliians m. 17. 

* Matthew xxv. 40 * 2 Oormthians v. 19. 

« Hebrews i. 3 ® John xiv. 9, 
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personality. This process took place to a great extent 
on the lines and under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, which had reached its own conception of God 
by the method of raising what in ourselves we recog- 
nize as highest to a higher power than it could attain 
under the limitations imposed by the conditions of 
human Kfe.^ 

Now I have not the room here, nor if I had, have I 
the necessary leamiug to attempt to trace the history 
of this development, and to exhibit the various 
influences, philosophical and otherwise, which went 
to determine the speculation of Christian thinkers 
on the nature of God, and their interpretation of the 
primitive formula in which Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit were mentioned together. I will content 
myself with describing what seems to me to be of 
principal importance in the developed form of the 
doctpne as found, for example, in St. Augustine de 
TriniMe, which formed the starting-point of mediaeval 
thought upon the subject, and in St. Anselm’s Mono- 
logium, and with showing that it was a legitimate 
development of the thought of those earliest Christian 
theologians, whose works are included within the New 
Testament itself, and whom we quote as St. Paul 
and St. John. The latter had conceived God as 

1 Thus Aristotle, as we saw (p. 221), couceived God’s life as a life 
of complete knowledge, with an object adequate to the subject and a 
subject adequate to the object ; and this activity of knowledge he did 
not conceive to be emotionl^ but held that it must involve the 
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ssentially love;^ and in the developed doctrine 
bis is held to imply anj eternal object of his eternal 
)ve, his beloved Son, \fhom he etenally begets, in 
rhom, that is, his nature ever finds a complete and 
dequate expression of itself ; his Word and Wisdom, 
f^hich just because it is thus an adequate self- 
xpression, is no less a person than himself, and reci- 
rocates the love of his Father, which indeed, if un- 
jciprocated, would be imperfect and fail of its end.* 
'his mutual love of Father and Son is the Spirit of 
rod, whereby is lived this life of eternal love ;® and 
bis Spirit, whereby the Father loves the Son and the 
on the Father is the very Spirit which mdwells the 
!hristian community.* We have seen this thought 
heady m St. Paul, where he finds the characteristic 
f the Christian life in the consciousness of sonship 
0 God through the Spirit of God’s Son sent forth into 
ur hearts;® while the passage in which the^other 
reat theologian of the New Testament says that 
God is love ’ goes on umnediately to add that ‘ he 
rho liveth in love liveth m God and God in him ’ ;® 
rhere the context makes it plain that the love of 
rhich he is thinking is the mutual love which 

1 1 John iv. 8. 

2 See Anselm, Monologivm, cc. 49, foil. 

3 See Aug., de Trin,, VI. 8, § 7 ; Anselm, Monologivm, cc. 51, foU, ; 
eter Lombard, Sent^ lib. L di»t. 10 ; Thomas Aq^uinas, 8, T,, I. qu. 37. 

^ Aug., de Tnn,, VIII. 7, 8 ; XV. 17, 19 ; Peter Lombard, 
b. i. dist. 17 cp. Thomas Aquinas, 8. T., IL 2, qu, 24, art. 2. 

5 Galatians iv. 6 ; quoted above, p. 231. Cp. Bomans viii. 15, 

3 1 Johtt iv. 16, 
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exists among the members of the Christian brother- 
hood. j 

In this doctrine, then, we may note that it ex- 
presses, as I said before,^ the thought of a complete 
self-consciousness or personality, the fulfi l ment or 
archetype of what we have imperfectly manifested 
in our individual selves. Fox m ourselves we recog- 
nize the self as contrasted with a not-self, which 
is thus the necessary complement of the self, with- 
out which our self is incomplete, is (if we may so 
put it) a mere abstract subjectivity. This not-self 
always is, nay, must be different from the self which 
is aware of it ; yet this difierence which is necessary 
to knowledge, or even to consciousness, is felt also 
at the same time as an obstacle to full comprehension, 
m so far as we cannot enter into the inmost nature 
of things unlike ourselves; while if the things of 
whic]^ we are conscious, or which we know, are 
persons like the person that knows them, the ‘ know- 
ledge of acquaintance’ is possible (as we saw in 
our discussion of Revelation®), and we are able 
by sympathy and love to achieve a closer union, 
yet this too has its limitations. There remains 
a bar which aU the love and insight in the world 
cannot do away with. At any rate, as Pascal said, o» 
mmma sewZ.® While in what we sometimes call 
self-knowledge, our consciousness of our selves in 

^ p. 231. * See above, p. 36. 

® Fens^^ XIV. 1., ed. Havet; 179, ed. 
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introspection, self-ezamiQation, and so forth, seems 
to involve something which may lead to illusion 
in more ways than one, and which, at its best, 
is an abstraction, a treating as two that which 
is one and single. Now the doctrine of the Trinity 
represents the divine self-consciousness as freed 
from the limitations which we find in our own. 
God’s ‘ not-self ’ or ‘ other ’ is described as wholly 
what he himself is and knows himself to be; yet 
in this inner converse of God with God, the self 
and the other have the satisfactory completeness 
of two persons; while, on the other hand, these 
two persons are each in the other in a mutual in- 
wardness of which the utmost human love and 
sympathy can but afford a faint image. Moreover, 
the unity which makes possible the mutual inter- 
course of the two, and is actualized in that inter- 
course, is regarded as beiog not (as in us, whgn we 
contrast ourselves as subject with any object) 
something to be described by some such abstract 
name as ‘unity,’ ‘absolute,’ or the like; nor (as 
when we are thinking of our relations with other 
persons) as a love which we feel, an attribute which 
belongs to us, a relation in which we are— no, not 
even as something individual and personal, yet 
not fully individual or personal, like a community, 
a commonwealth, or church, in which we live at 
one with our fellows; but as something which, 
'proceeding from both’ those who are mutually 
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subjects and objects of the eternal process, possesses 
the complete reality of personal spirit, naiv/roB 
ratimabilis individm substantial 
We have here considered this doctrine of the 
Trinity only in its Christian form, and especially 
in that form which ultimately obtained the most 
general acceptance in the Christian Church. But 
it is, of course, by no means an exclusively Christian 
doctrine. There is a celebrated gibe — ^perhaps sug- 
gested by an observation of Bolingbroke’s to the 
same efiect ® — ^to be found in the table of contents 
prefixed to Gibbon’s great work, in which the 
doctrine is said to have been ' b.o. 300 Taught in the 
School of Alexandria, a.d. 97 Eevealed by the Apostle 
St. John.’ But the sting of this gibe is taken away 
with the view of Revelation which Bolingbroke 
and Gibbon had in their minds. Augustine (as 
Bolingbroke, indeed, points out)® had recognized 
and insisted even to exaggeration upon the Platonic 
antecedents of the doctrine. ‘ In the books of the 
Platonists,’ he writes, ‘ I found . . . the same truth 
fortified with many and divers arguments that 
“ in the beginning was the Word,” etc.* . . . but 
that “ the Word was made fl.esh and dwelt among 

1 Tliig definition, the standard definition in the middle ages, comes 
from the treatise attributed to Boethius, De duabus Natmis ef wm 
Persona Ohristi, lib. iv. (ed. Basel, 1570, p. 1206). 

2 Essay IV* § 12 (Phil Works, ed. 1754, iv. 341), 

» e.g. Essa/g IV. § 16 (Phil Works, iv. 379), 

^ John i. 1» 
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us,” ^ this I found not there.* ® In one sense, indeed, 
there raay be here perhaps some misunderstanding 
of the Platonic or rather (as nowadays we should 
call it) the Neo-Platonic view. This view is in its 
origin rather a doctriue of the nature of mind and 
of reality than a speculation about the inner nature 
of a Being of whom we have first ‘ heard through 
the hearing of the ear.’® Yet Augustine’s criticism 
is not altogether misplaced ; for the old tendency 
to with which Aristotle had charged 

Plato himself in respect of the theory of Ideas,* 
made its appearance in this doctrine also. It left 
outside of God the detail of life and its evil, and 
it tended, if we may so express it, to be cosmical 
rather than ethical.® The possibility of 
however, existed in the Christian doctrine also. It 
might be considered as though it were an account, 
a ‘natural history,’ so to speak, of a transcendent 
Being, and the sign of this tendency is tha? the 
original notion of the Spirit as the Spirit by which 

1 Jolm i 14 

2 Gonfm. VII. 9. I quote in the text from Dr. Bigg’s translation. 

® Job xlii. 5, ^ e g. Met, Z, 16, 1048 b 8 foil, 

® St. Bernard in the twelfth century was not altogether mistaken 
in scenting something out of harmony with the spirit of the Christian 
religion in Abelard’s xdentification^qf the third person of the Christian 
Trinity, the Holy Ghost, with the third person of the Platonic Trinity, 
the soul of the world or A%ima Mundi. See Trad, de Erroribus 
Ahaeta/rd/i, c. 4 (Migne, P. L, clxxxii. 1062). The passage in Abelard 
to which he refers is Introd, ad Tkeol. (Migne, P. L, clxxviil 1012, 
1013). St. Bernard ignores Abelard’s gloss on the phrase, ammom 
id est vm/otTsoTvm fidelium vitom aique mlutem. The gloss is perhaps 
doubtfully consistent with the Platonic text. 
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the Church and the Christian Kve falls into the 
background, and the Trinity tends to become in fact 
mythological. When this happens it tends further 
to follow the general course of mythological develop- 
ment, and to give place in the imagination of Chris- 
tians to a more human (which is also a more ancient 
mythological) Trinity, coimected with that of the 
dogma through the historical figure of the Christ, 
of the Father, the Mother, and the Son, such as we 
often find suggested in Italian art, while this, 
again, in more recent times is apt to be superseded 
as a practical object of devotion by the yet more 
human group (sometimes nickmamed the ‘Jesuit 
Trinity’) of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, which is 
so vividly present to the popular reUgious imagination 
in Eoman Catholic countries to-day. 

The correction of this tendency to 
in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity hea in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation in which, as we have 
seen,^ Augustine finds the distinctively Christian 
supplement to the doctrine of the Trinity common 
to the Platonic and Olnistian theologies. This 
second doctrine er^resses the thought that human 
life, our life, does not fall outside of the divine, 
but is ‘ taken into God.’ * But here, too, there is 
a danger of This may take 

place in either of two opposite ways, or even in 

1 See above, p. 237. 

^ (xdmTt^tiom Jmrmidtatis in deo vuU, 35). 
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both at once. The Incarnation may be thought 
of as an afterthought, an accident, so to speak, 
of the divine life ; or as a transaction in which no 
one takes part but one historical individual who 
is not one with us, nor we with him. The former 
way may be illustrated both by iadanism and by 
views which, as seeing in the Christ not a being 
less than divine, but a mere mode or temporary 
appearance of the divine, might seem to be dia- 
metrically opposed to Arianism ; for example, by 
that of MarceUus of Ancyra,^ against whom was 
directed the clause in the Nicene Creed,® 'His 
kingdom shall have no end,' expressing the per- 
manence of the union of God and man. The second 
may be illustrated by the typf of doctrine known 
as Docetism, so widely prevalent at an earlier period, 
by which the humanity of the Christ was regarded 
as merely phantasmal ; ® as well as by the doctrine 
of a later theology which represents the Atonetxent 
eff^ted by Christ as a ‘ finished work ’ in so extreme 
a sense that we cannot be said in any way, in the 
language of St. Paul, to ‘ fill up what is lacking o:^ 
his afflictions.' * 

^ Our chief authority for Marcellus^ doctrine on this subject is 
Eusebius of Osesarea, Contra Mao'celhjm, 11. 4, and do Ecelmoitmt 
Theologies III. 13 foil (in Migne’s Patr, Or , xxiv.). 

2 As now recited. The clause was not in the original creed of 
JTicaea, and first appears in one used at Jerusalem about a.I>. 347. 
""This creed, as put together from the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, is printed by Hort, Two Ihsserteitions^ p. 142. (See Cyr. 
Hieros. Oatech., XV. 27 folL, in Migne, Patr, Gt., xxxiii. 910 folL) 

* See e.g. TertuUian, adv, Maratmm,^ III. 8. * Oolossians i 24, 
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Tke doctrine of a divine Incarnation is even 
more obviously than thaf of a divine Trinity no 
peculiarity of the Christian religion. But the form 
which it assumes in Christianity is distinctive. It 
is not the doctrine that a particular man is God, 
as savage kings or wizards are sometimes ‘supposed 
to be ; nor that a man became god, as in the apothe- 
osis of heroes in ancient Greece or modem India,^ 
or in that of the Koman emperors,® nor yet merely 
that the highest or even the only God appeared 
in human shape. For in Christianity human nature 
is regarded as becoming not a passing disguise, but 
a permanent organ of the divine ; and it is human 
nature and no other which is so regarded. The 
appearances of God under other than human forms, 
which are congenial to Indian rehgion,® in which 
(so far) ‘ God is not known as Spirit, but rather 
as power in general,^ * are quite excluded by Chris- 
tianity. Man was, it teaches, from the first in the 
image of God, and the Son is eternally an elem^t 
in the Godhead. That is, the union of God and 
man belongs to the very essence of both the one 
and the other. The Incarnation is, moreover, 
conceived of as taking place in a defiboite iudividual 
person, so that it is no abstract ideal but a concrete 

1 See Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ I, pp. 26 foil 

* See Mommsen, Provinces of the Bman Empire, Eog. tr. 1. 346 foil. 

® Tliree of the ten incamatioijs of Vishnu were in animal forms, 

and a fourth in a half-human one (see Monier Williams, Brahmamsm 
(mi Smduism, pp. 107 foU.). 

* Heg^ PUhsopUe d&r Religion {Werke, XI. 447). (Eng. tr, 11. 112.) 
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and determinate reality. On the other hand, this 
definite individual Person is thought of as bom 
‘ in the fulness of the time,^ ^ and the incarnation 
of God in hhn is for all mankind ; it is not an in- 
carnation for one age, like those of Vishnu, which 
needs repeating for another. And the opposition 
which encountered alike the Nestorianism which 
separated the divine and human in Christ, and the 
Monophysitism which seemed to merge the human 
nature in the diviue, represents the emphasis laid 
by the Christian religious consciousness upon the 
complete and concrete reality of the union of God 
and man, which seemed to be imperilled either by 
the ascription of independence to the human per- 
sonality,® whose apotheosis might then be regarded 
as contingent, as earned — and then why should it not 
happen to some one else to earn it too, independently 
of his predecessor ? — or, on the other hand, by such 
absorption of the human in the divine as might 
destroy its genuinely human character. The union 
is conceived of, then, as thoroughly concrete and 
definite, as it is not in the repeated incarnations 
of Vishnu,® or in the continuous incarnation in a 
succession of persons, such as that of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokita or AvaloMtesvara in the Dalai Lama, 
according to the Tibetan form of Buddhism.* 

1 Galatians iv. 4. * Homo (mwmpius^ homo dmmicm. 

3 See Monier Williains, Bralmanism md Hinduism, pp. 107 foil 

^ See Elys Davids, EncycL Brit, lltl ed., arfc. ‘Lamaism,’ This 
Bodhisattva is the same being as is venerated in China and Japan as 
Kwanyin or Kwannon, the goddess of mercy ; see below p. 256. 

K 
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That the incarnation is real and concrete, and 
therefore is effected in a determinate individual, 
because humanity only exists in determinate in- 
dividuals, and an incarnation in humanity in general 
would therefore be merely abstract and incomplete ; 
this we have now seen to be a feature of the Christian, 
which is also the most highly developed form in 
which the doctrine of divine Incarnation has been 
held as the dogma of an actual religion. On the 
other hand, the specific character of the Christian 
incarnation must not be supposed to lie in its alleged 
miraculous accompaniments. Such miraculous ac- 
companiments have been, as the comparative study 
of rehgions abundantly shows, related of more than . 
one great teacher^ and of many mythical heroes.* 
The comparative study of religion has, indeed, 
as we saw before,* rendered untenable the older view 
that the speculative contents of all religions are 
much the same, and that miraculous attestation 
alone can give to the ‘revealed' religion any ad- 
vantage over others. On the contrary, miraculous 

^ eg. Gautama, tlie Buddha (see Buddhist Birth Stories, tr. Rhys 
Davids, pp. 68 foil. ; cp. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 182 foil), and 
Plato (see Diog. Laert, III. 2). 

^ Mr. Hartlaud, in his Legend of Perseus, has collected many such 
stones. It is true that the fact of a story being told of several people 
does not of itself prove it true of none. Whether it be true in any 
particular case is, of course, a matter to be decided according to the 
evidence ; and, when an alleged miracle is in question, we have to ask 
ourselves what sort of evidence of a miracle is admissible. But both 
these considerations fall outside the limits of my present subject. 
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attestation is ckimed for every sort of religion; 
in the case of none does the evidence put its occurrence 
beyond all reasonable doubt ; but in their speculative 
content, the more one considers the different religions, 
the more they are seen to differ, although, no doubt, 
not in such a way as to forbid the recognition of 
their right to the common name of Eeligion. This 
fact is often disguised by vagueness of language. 
One naay, for example, talk loosely of the apotheosis 
of St. Francis, of Mohammed, of Gautama, of Jesus. 
But on closer inspection it will clearly appear that 
while the followers of all these teachers came to 
exalt more and more the dignity of theic respective 
masters, it is not accurate to say that Godhead 
was claimed for them all, or that the worshippers 
of each foimd themselves able to worship them as 
God. No one would say this of St. Francis, nor yet 
of Mohammed, though the latter case differs feom 
the« former, in that the Mohammedan knows of 
no human life more divine than his Prophet’s. 
Of Gautama the Buddha it may, of course, be more 
plausibly said ; for Gautama is, I suppose, in the 
religion of his foimding (apart from late and p^ctial 
developments) the Highest, not only (as Mohammed 
is in his) the highest mm ; God in our sense (and in 
Mohammed’s) there is none. The Buddha is thought 
of indeed as more than a god. The gods of the poly- 
theistic systems, among which Buddhism arose, 
are thought of as real beings inferior to him, who 
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do homage to Mm upon M» attainment of Buddha- 
hood,^ and beseech Mm not to withhold his saving 
law' from a perching world. He is, moreover, a 
real Mstorical person, like Jesus,® who has, like 
Jesus, inspired a church or community with his 
spirit. He is a preacher and an example of righteous- 
ness as Mohammed is, but he is more. like the 
Christ, he is a Saviour, but a Saviour rather from 
than of the world. I do not pretend to speak with 
any expert knowledge of Buddhism ; very probably 
on a closer acquaintance with that religion, some 
of the things wMch I am saying might turn out not 
to hold water. But, if one in this respect * occupying 
the room of the unlearned,’ may express for what httle 
it is worth the impression made upon Mm by what 
he has read of that faith, the meaning of religion is 
not so Mly esqpressed in the worsMp of the Buddha 
as ia that of the Christ. The dying Gautama says 
to Ananda, * After I am gone let the Law and^the 
Buies of the Order wMch I have taught be a Teachmr 
to you.’ * There is no claim to a perpetual presence 
of the Teacher himself in his community. The 
passing of the Christ is represented in a different 

1 See MaMvagga, tr. Eliys Davids and Oldenburg, I. 6 §§ 4 foil,, 
6 p 30 foil. (Sacred Books of the Easty XIII. 85 foil., 97 foU.). 
NiddnakitM (tr. Ebys Davids, Buddkist Birth Storie&y pp. 96 ML). 
Bigandet’s Legend of the Burmese Buddha, Eng. tr., pp. 112 foil. 

2 It is unnecessary bere to advert to tbe recent denial by certain 
scbolars of the historical existence of Jesus. See the last essay m 
M. Loisy’s A fprofpos dhistoire des religiom, 

« See The Booh of the Cheat Decease (Mahd-Pcmmbhidnf-8v^^ tr. 
Ehys Davids (Sacred Boohs of the East, XI. 112). 
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way. He dies, but his disciples believe him to have 
risen again, they are assured of his being ‘ alive for 
evermore ' ; ^ and his parting message is said to 
have been, ‘ Lo, I am with you always/ ® What- 
ever be thought of the story of his miraculous 
ascension, considered as a piece of history,® the 
phraseology associated with the story is expressive 
of a thought essentially bound up with the Christian 
dogma, the thought, namely, that the Christian 
life is not merely an accidental or transient mani- 
festation of the divine activity ; that the assumption 
of manhood into God is complete, so that the Christian 
is conscious of himself as being, so far as he lives a 
life such as Christ led or Christ's Spirit inspires, 
already in God and God in him,* already, in the 
Pauline language, ‘ seated in the heavenly places ’ 
with Christ at God's right hand.® Thus the Christian 
life, which is always not something private or merely 
individual, but social, the life of the Church, is repre- 
sented in Christianity as an actual partakmg of the 
life of God. 

Philosophy of Eeligion is an attempt to under- 
stand Beli^on as it is, as it really exists. Thus it is 
of first-rate importance that it should enter into 

1 Eevelation i. 18. * Matthew xxviii, 20, 

® It does not seem to belong to the earliest stratum of the 
evangelical tradition, for the genuine texts of the Gospels do not 
contain it. It is narrated, however, at the hegmning of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

* See*l John iv. 16 ; cp. John xiv. 20. ® Ephesians ii 6 ; 1 20. 
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th.e actual content of historical Religion, and exhibit 
it as the elaborated expression of the idea of 
Religion. This is the justification of our investiga- 
tion of Christian dogma. Christianity is the religion 
which I know best and which most of my readers will 
know best, and, judged by its position in the history 
of civilization, may fairly be taken as that one in 
which we shall reasonably expect to find the general 
nature of religion most fully and richly developed. 

To resume, then, we have seen that in the Christian 
dogma God is represented, not as a thing or an 
animal, or even as a man, natural or supernatural, 
but as person and spirit, existing in the complete- 
ness of a personal or spiritual nature ; wherein the 
subject has an adequate object, no less fully real 
than the subject, yet neither of the two transcending 
the other ; and wherein the bond of relation between 
them«is conceived of as no accident of the substance 
of either, but as a Spirit of love as fully real as those 
who in it and by it are united to one another. Rurther, 
the relation of the worshipper to God is no merely 
external one. The life of worship is not one of servile 
homage, but of filial love, and this filial love is again 
no accident in respect of the divine substance, but 
is intrinsic to the divine nature, an element of God’s 
inmost being and life, which m such a life we share, 
since we have such a life through the Spirit of the 
Son who lives and moves m the soul and in the 
Church. ‘ God is love ’—we may quote once" again 
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those words of the writer, whom we call St. John,^ — 
* and he that loveth dwelleth in God. and God in him.’ 
We may remember that Spinoza also says that our 
love for Gk)d (it does not matter here that he repre- 
sents it too exclusively as an amor irddledmUs) 
is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
himseli® 

Again this life is represented as no mere dream 
or ideal, but as an actual historical hfe, which takes 
its place in the world as embodied in the Christian 
communiiy’, wherein its Founder’s life of sonship, 
seen in him as a real individual life, lives and works 
as a real and energizing presence, turning the natural 
elements of social intercourse into the vehicles of 
a divine life of love. Nor, again, are suffering and 
death left outside of this life ; they are conceived 
of as entering into the necessary form of the life 
of sonship wherein Gk)d unfolds his nature a^jd is 
mamifested or revealed. It has often been repre- 
sented not as a necessary but as an accidental form ; 
but the deepest thought of the Christian religion 
is better e35)ressed by the scriptural expression® 
that the Lamb was dain from the foundation of 
the world ; and a like thought is pressed in the 
form of mhm or worship in the symbolism of the 
Eucharist. 

In the Eucharist the presence of God to his wor- 
shipper and within his worshipper iu the social life 

1 1 jSbtn IV. 16. * BXk., V. 36. ’ Eevelatioii acui. 8. 
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of the religious community is expressed by the worship 
of him, as ‘ really present/ this worship taking the 
form of a common meal, which is the most natural 
symbol, because the most effective means, of social 
intercourse. The life sustained by this common 
meal is here conceived of as the divine life itself, 
and this divine life as essentially an act of self- 
sacrifice, just as it was seen to be in the death of 
Christ. This sacrifice is regarded as the substance 
or reality of the common act of worship, through 
which the worshipper becomes a participator in it. 
In the light of the researches of anthropologists it 
would seem^ that the symbolism by which this is 
set forth has its roots in the oldest traditions of 
religious worship, in which the feeding upon the 
sacrificed victim, identified with the common life of 
the religious commimity and so with its Grod, is 
regapied as the sign and the means of maintaining 
and strengthening the common life in the individual 
members of the community. Thus the doctrine 
of the Eucharist is not, any more than those of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, peculiar to Christianity, 
but is developed by Christianity in a characteristic 
manner of its own. 

At this point a difficulty presents itseff. If we thus 
ascribe to God, conceived as Trmity in Unity, a 
personality, complete as that of one of us is not 

1 See Eober^^on Smith, Beligion of the SemMes, Lecture IX.; cp. 
Jeyoiis, Introd. to the Eist of Behgion^ p. 147 ; Introd. iQ the Stv^ of 
Oimepamime Eehgvon, pp. 175 foil. 
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complete, containing ■withjn itself wtat each, of ns has 
to seek in others and in God, must not such a self- 
sufficing personality leave as little possibility to us 
of personal relations with it as did the self-sufficing 
individuality of Aristotle’s deily, which also included 
within itself the only adequate object of its activity, 
and was thus described as voVt? vonvews ? ^ We 
must, however, observe that the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, although, as we saw, it was developed 
in the Christian Church under the influences of Greek 
philosophy, was, as an outcome of religious ex- 
perience, the speculative account given by the Church 
of its own social life as a manifestation of the divine 
nature ; so that that is not properly the Christian 
doctrine m which connexion with that social life is 
unrecognized or falls into the background. In the 
Christian doctrine the Kfe of the Church is the life of 
the Spirit, and the Spirit is the Spirit of the Son, 
whereby he is the Son ; and this relation of Sonship 
which has this Spirit for its principle is regarded as 
integral to the divine essence. Some may object 
that we are here in danger of losing the personality 
either of God or of man, which (it is thought) cannot 
both be preserved unless man’s life fall outside of 
God’s, and God’s outside of man’s. The language of 
religion — ‘ God in us and we m him ’ — ^will seem 
to these critics to be ‘ merely figurative.’ How can 
one consciousness, it is asked, inclTjde another 


1 Ar, 9, 1074b34. 
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consciousness ? Is not such, language, if taken to 
be more than merely ‘ figurative,' a misuse of spatial 
metaphor, which must lead us astray, when we are 
speaking of what is not spatially extended at all 

Now it is of the first importance to make clear to 
ourselves what we mean by such words as ‘ figurative,’ 
‘metaphorical,’ and the like. There is a sense in 
which all language used of other than material 
things is figurative and metaphorical ‘ Spirit ’ itself 
originally meant ‘breath’; ‘understanding,’ ‘in- 
sight ’ ; ‘ perception,’ ‘ comprehension ’ — all contain 
metaphors from the sensible world. No language can 
be used of spiritual things which is not in this way 
originally metaphorical On the other hand, a 
metaphor, which is not merely a metaphor in origin, 
but in present meaning, if at all appropriate, and if not 
a mere hterary conceit — certainly where we are trying 
to d^cribe experiences of the utmost importance — ^is 
intended to express something which could not so well 
be expressed otherwise. Metaphor used for the sake 
of using metaphor — ^where the meaning might be put 
as wdl — ^and therefore better — ^without, is merely 
trivial, and should be kept out of the discussion of 
serious subjects altogether. 

But it is not, I venture to think, those who with 
an earnest intention use such language as ‘God 
in us and we in him ’ that are guilty of a nakose 
of spatial metaphor, but rather those who, instead 
1 Cp Dr, RasMall, Fhilosoj^hy and Ethgim, pp. 101 foIL 
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of seeking the meaning of such an experience in 
some real experience which they who use it are in- 
tending to describe, proceed on purely genejal, or 
what Aristotle would have called merely dialectical 
grounds, and starting from the general notion of 
spatial inclusion, go on to contend that one conscious- 
ness cannot include another consciousness, and that 
there is no more to be said. This is surely no proper 
criticism of language used, not for the sake of talking, 
but to express a real experience. At this rate one would 
have to dismiss the reality of the musical experiences 
denoted by such phrases as ‘ thrilling,' ‘ penetrating,’ 
* stirring,’ ‘ moving,’ because the hastruments do not 
get inside our skin, nor their noise shove us out of 
our seats. But surely there is a genuine experience 
which these phrases are used to describe ; and if we 
ask Jmo the manipulation of the musical instruments 
can do these things, the answer would be, * In the way 
in which aU who are musical know that they do.’ In 
like fashion no one who uses such phrases as ‘ God in 
us and we in biTn ’ is bound to give any explanation of 
the way in which the human spirit is included in the 
divine, or the divine present in ours, which ignores 
the definitely reli^ous experience. This experience 
can (it would seem) only express itself thus, and is not 
adequately expressed by phraseology which would 
appear to the critics of this language less meta- 
phorical. We might perhaps find better words ; but 
they vrill not be better if they obliterate the dis- 
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tinction between this experience and other experiences 
which are not at all the same. Thus I should say that 
r£ by .affirming the ‘Personality of God’ we mean 
that the relation of man to God is such as that in 
which the religious man knows himself to stand — ^a 
relation which expresses itself in prayer, worship, 
thanksgiving — then to deny the personality of God 
is to make religious experience illusory ; but that on 
the other hand the very relation, which is thus 
experienced, is quite distinguishable from the relation 
of one finite person to another finite person. So that, 
if we refuse to use the word ‘ personality ’ except of a 
finite person, I think we must deny that ‘ personality ’ 
in this sense can be rightly attributed to God. 

A difi&culty is sometimes fdlt as to the possibility 
of directing religious worship towards the Absolute 
conceived as an assemblage of real beings — ^and in the 
system of Dr. McTaggart, to which I have already 
referred, more definitely, as a collection of persons — 
among which, or whom, we are included. It is implied 
that towards a Being to whom we should stand in the 
relation in which one finite person stands to another, 
but who should vastly excel us in power and goodness, 
it is easy to conceive religious worship as directed. We 
have, however, akeady seen that this is not after all 
easy ; that the object of religious worship ri, if we 
consider it carefully, not really conceived as another, 
although aosuperior, finite person. A more intimate 
relation to himself seems to be presupposed 'by the 
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worshipper in the object of his adoration. There may, 
however, seem to be a difficulty in understanding how 
any being who is not the Absolute can make the 
Absolute an object of worship, since by the ABouiuie 
is meant the unity within whichboth subject andobject 
fall, and which is the ground of their relation ; but pre- 
cisely the same difficulty exists as to any being who is 
not the Absolute making the Absolute an object of 
thought ; yet that is certainly done by those who 
raise the difficulty. I do not know that the difficulty 
is so very great in any case. There would be a great 
difficulty, I should admit, did one worship Grod as 
just another finite person, though greatly superior 
to oneself, but I have tried to show that one does 
not worship God as such ; or if one thought of the 
Absolute as excluding oneself, but if one means 
anything by the term one does not so think of the 
Absolute. No doubt God, or the Absolute, may be 
picigired or imagined as another finite person or 
as merely an object ; but then the picture or imagina- 
tion is simply, as often happens, inadequate to the 
thought which it is introduced to assist. 

I would conclude this part of our discussion by 
saying that to the question whether God is to be 
ffientified with the Absolute, I should answer that 
I take God, that is, the object of my religious worship, 
to be the one all-comprehending Reality, but that, 
in worshipping, I recognize this as GoAj^ that is, I 
recognize that this one all-comprehending Realiiy 
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is worshipful : and so God is more (not less) than the 
Absokte, in so far as in religion I know (or at least 
feel) the Absolute to be m this respect more than by 
itself *^he abstract term Absolute expresses. 

A more serious difficulty is raised when the identi- 
fication of God with the Absolute is called in question 
on the ground that the Absolute must include aU and 
so must include evil as well as good, and that on the 
other hand, according to Plato’s canon of theology, 
which lays it down that we must ascribe to God the 
causation of good only,^ we can suppose no evil in 
God. In particular, it is said, we are evil, at least in 
part ; and it is contrary to what is highest in our 
religion to suppose that our sins do not fall outside of 
the divine life — ^are they not just what divides us or 
separates us from God ? 

Now, we have already seen that in the Christian 
religion we have the thought that man is made one 
with God ; that humanity with its pain and sufieriug 
and mortality is envisaged as falling within the 
divine life. We may add that in this religion even 
‘ the iniquity of us all ’ is considered as * laid on the 
Person in whom the union of man with God is 
accomplished as a concrete individual fact. The 
Christian consciousness does not even sb-rinlr from the 
assertion that this Person was ‘ made sin for us,’ even 

1 R&p.y IL 379 c. 

^ Isaiah, 6. The passage is already referred to Christ iu 
1 Peter u, 24. 
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though with the addition that he * knew no sin/ that 
is, as his own individual voluntary act.^ 

It is, of course, not to be overlooked that there exist 
great religions, in which God has not been reggj^ed as 
personal. To such religions is sometimes given the 
nickname of Pantheism. Strictly speaking, Pan- 
theism should mean, not, as is sometimes said, ‘ God 
is all ’ (that ‘ God shall be aU in aU ’ is, by the way, a 
Christian form of esp)ression,®) but ‘ aU is God,' which 
is something very different.® And I suppose it to be 
true that there exists in Indian religion a genuine 
Pantheism (although I do not mean to suggest that 
the Brahmanical religion as a whole can be so charac- 
terized) — and that morality is sometimes seriously 
compromised by the tendency to find in everjrthing, 
just as it stands, a manifestation of deity.^ Buddhism, 
which is historically the offspring of a religion of the 
Indian type, is able to be an ethical religion only 
through a complete renunciation of the world : ao far 
from the world being God as it stands, it is altogether 
evil and illusion ; there is properly no God, because 
existence is in no wise good ; the goal of religion is a 
state which is the negation of aU forms of separate 
existence, including the divine. If we leave out of 
sight later developments of Buddhism, which ap- 
proximate more closely to a theistic type, we may 

1 2 Corintliiana v. 21. ® 1 CormtluaM iv. 28 

» Op. Hegel PM. der Bel., I. A. c. {Werhe, XI. 93 foil. ; Eng. tr., I. 
96 foU.) 

* Op. Jjyall, Asiatic Studm, Sad ed., 1. 83. 
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say that the Buddha is not an object of woiship in 
the reSgion of his founding, because he has entered 
into this state.^ Between his attainment of Buddha- 
hood ^d his death he, out of his mercy and pity, did 
not enter upon this state, though he might have 
done so, but remained in a state short of it in order 
to help others towards it. He is said to have offered, 
if prayed to do so, to remain for a whole world-age 
in existence for this purpose; but his offer was 
not understood and not accepted.* What Glautama 
thus did for the latter years of his life, one of the 
Bodhisattvas, AvaloMtesvara, is said to have been 
doing for many ages ; refusing to become a Buddha 
till all may be saved with him (or her; for this 
gracious being is represented in Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhism as a woman, Kwanyin or Kwaxmon, the 
goddess of mercy).® To such a being prayer may be, 
and is addressed ; and so too the future Buddha, whom 
Gautama is said to have foretold would come next 
after himself, Maitreya, has become an object of 
worship, since he is not yet a Buddha, but only on the 
way to become so, a Bodhisattva. But so far as a being 
is thought to have entered upon his final state of 
deliverance, like Gautama, he is not an object of 
worship. This, I gather to be true, but I do not (I 
repeat) speak with expert knowledge of Buddhism, 

1 See QimHons of King Milinda^ tr. Elxya Davids, Book IV. (Sacred 
Booh of the Kas% XXXV. 144 foU.). 

2 See Biga3so”'et, Legend of the Bimnese BvMha^ Eng, tr,, p. 03« 

* Cp. p. 242 above. 
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and there may very well be inaccuracy in my 
account.^ 

Now the significance of Pantheism and of^he fre- 
quent appearance of pantheistic tendencies even in 
religions as far as possible removed from the pan- 
theistic type, such as Judaism and Islam, is, I suppose, 
this, that religion is not satisfied where anything is let 
fall ultimately outside of God, and sometimes, by 
way of reaction from ways of thinking which seem to 
do this, tends to take (though perhaps it is never more 
than a tendency) the easy course of fin<lin g God in 
things just as they stand. But the quest of religion 
is not so light a task. 

In the religion which I and most of my readers know 
best, it certainly seems as though in the last resort 
man as the subject of religion were not allowed to &11 
outside of the divine life. The Christian says with St. 
Paul : ‘ It is no longer I that live but Christ liveth in 
me,J® that is, the eternal Son of God whose life is a 
necessary and intrinsic element of the divine life. I 
noted above® tdiat the word ‘ Religion ’ is what we 
may call a svbjectwe word, that is, that we do not 
naturally use it of the object of this particular kmd 

I have availed myself in respect of the ahovff of the help which 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter is so ready to give to his friends who consalt him ; 
but he is, of course, in no way responsible for what, after consulting 
him, I have written. (See also Rhys Davids, Buddhism^ pp. 200, 201, 
and Beal, Bvdihim m Chnm, p. 146. Chapter xi, of the latter work 
is devoted to ‘ The Worship of Kwan-ym/) 

^ Galajians ii. 20. ^ p. 17. 

s 
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of consciousness, we do not make it an attribute of 
Gk)d. ^ut we see, now tbat we have arrived at the 
consi^ation of a more advanced stage of religious 
reflexion, that in Christianity the Son, whose Spirit of 
sonship is just the religious spirit, into whose mouth 
are put the words, expressive of the religious attitude, 

‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God,’^ who, as man, is 
the very type and pattern of the religious life, is 
represented as a divine person, a necessary element 
in the divine life. 

When, however, we come to our particular selves, 
it is plain that this inwardness to the divine life re- 
mains a mere unrealized ideal. If it be ever more, as 
the expressions of some mystics would suggest,* it. 
is only at certain quite exceptional moments of 
heightened rehgious consciousness. Imperfection of 
power, of knowledge, and of love ; weakness, ignor- 
ance, and sin ; of aU these the individual is aware 
as present in himself ; and so far as they are pr^ent, 
the task of religion is not, it would seem, accom- 
plished. Weakness and ignorance, however, at any 
rate, are represented in the Christian dogma as finding 
their place in the one personal Mfe, which is yet 
recognized as throughout divine ; and although sin is 

1 Psalm 3d. 7, 8 ; applied to Christ, Hebrews x. 7. 

2 For example, the words of Schwester Katrei, Eckhart’s spiritiial 

daughter, to her coufessor : <Herr, freuet euch mit mir, ich bia Gott 
gewordeu.’ But it has by some beeu supposed that her story is only 
intended a3^g^JE)arable (Lasson, Meister p. 211). Op. St. John 

of the Cross, Spiritual Ocmticle^ St, xxii. 6, xxvi., xjxhi, 2 foU. (tr. 
Lewis, pp. 174, 207, 292 foU.). 
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not, as such, represented as finding a place ^herein, 
yet the form of this personal life is conditioned by the 
sin which in that life is ‘taken away/^ TJ^hymn 
sung in the Latin office of Easter Eve, at the blessing 
of the paschal candle,® has expressed the deepest 
thought of Christianity : 0 certe necessa/rium Adae 
peccatum, quod Ghristi morte dektum est, 0 fdix ml/pck, 
quae toMum et talem meruit Jiabere Redemptorem.^ 

We are here brought up against the very difficult 
and important question of the mutual relations of 
Morality and Eeligion. Keligion has been repre- 
sented by some as an appendix to Morality. I have 
already quoted Matthew Arnold’s definition of 
religion as ‘ morality touched by emotion ’* and found 
it unsatisfactory if only because it is not <my emotion 
but specifically religious emotion by which morality 
is ‘ touched ’ in religious experience. In Kant’s 
Religion within the Limits of the Mere ReasonJibB 
whole meaning of religious doctrines is found in this 
relation to moral conduct ; this follows from his view 
that belief in God is justified only as a ‘ postulate of 
the Practical Eeason.’ 

1 See John i. 29. 

^ The attribution of this hymn to Augustine (approved by Martene, 
de Antigu, Mccl EiUbus, IV. p. 145) cannot be sustained. It is to be 
noted that (de Gw. XIV. 23) Augustine regards the statement 
*homi/rds peccatum necessarium fuiV as inadmissible. 

8 Op. Leibnitz, TUodicky §§ 10, 11. 

^ LUeratwre cmd Dogmay ed. 1883, p. 
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No'w^cli a view of religion is not tliat suggested 
to us by a study of its history. I may refer to Dr. 
Weste^arck’s Origin of the Moral Ideas for a col- 
lection of facts which in the author’s judgment go 
to show that the development of morality goes on 
among primitive people independently to a great 
extent of their religious beliefs.^ Without pretending 
to agree with much that Dr. Westermarck says on 
the subject of religion, or with the details of his 
theory of the original mutual independence of 
morality and religion and the subsequent morahzmg 
of religion, I do think that the facts which he gives 
bear out, what may be shown empirically in other 
ways, that the evolution of Morality and that of 
Eeligion are distinct (though by no means un- 
connected) processes.® Eeligion and Morality are 
no doubt alike social in their origin. Morality is at 
firs^the custom of the tribe, Eeligion at first the 
attitude of the tribe to the mystery which .-eoa- 
compasses us. The breach of tribal custom is the 
violation of a taboo or scruple of the kind of which 

1 IL pp. 663 foU. 

^ I was interested tHougli not surprised to learn, from tlie results 
of a careful enquiry recently conducted in tlie American University of 
Wisconsin by Prof. F. Chapman Sharp, that the attempt to ascertain 
from a number of students, not philosophically educated, nor accus- 
tomed to reading about such subjects^ nor yet irreligiously 'brought up, 
what their habits of moral judgment were, went to show that the 
so-caUed ‘religious sanction*—- belief in rewards and punishments 
beyond this4ife-~of which our law courts require a recognition from 
a child before he can be sworn, although it was not definitely rejected, 
played but a very small part in determining those habits* 
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M. Salomon Reinacli, as we saw/ defined ReJ^on as 
an assemblage ; nor can the tribal deity be Opposed 
indifferent to tribal custom. Right thxoug^'^ the 
stages of the development of both religion and 
morality, they must always affect one another, until 
at the last we are sure that God can will no evil, nor 
anything be evil that God wills, and find in this the 
source of our greatest difficulties. But, though there 
is this perpetual interaction between them, yet the 
religious sentiment and the moral sentiment are 
distinct ; and so in the early stages tribal custom is 
felt to be binding of itself, not because imposed by a 
god ; while a god is not, because he is a god, bound by 
the tribal custom. And at later periods, the develop- 
ment of religion and the development of morality by 
no means proceed of necessity ‘pa/ri passu. Religious 
tradition may continue to consecrate usages which 
otherwise are, according to the improved ethical 
standard of the time, immoral; we see this abun- 
dantly illustrated in the writings alike of the Jewish 
prophets and of the Greek philosophers. On the other 
hand, the history of Christendom affords numerous 
examples of the morahty which is sanctioned by 
public opinion lagging far behind ihe standard 
officially acknowledged by the recognition as divine 
of the Hfe and teaching of Christ. Thus the identifica- 
tion of religion and morality is against the obvious 
facts of history. But the philosophical ’jfoblem of 

I See above, p. 5, 
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tliis rektion will be found to offer serious difficulties. 
So far ^ have seen that to say ‘ God is good ^ is not 
tautolo^. Plato was not wrong in considering the 
enunciation of it as a theological canon of principle, 
a step of great importance.^ But for ourselves it may 
be said that the principle has become axiomatic. No 
feature of ckssical religion seems more strange to us 
than the low morality attributed in the sacred legends 
to the gods in juxtaposition with an actual higher 
morality whose followers were not always at so much 
pains as Pkto to repudiate these legends as false. St. 
Augustine has recorded* his disapproval of the 
classical education which he received in the writings 
of poets who represented Jupiter as at once thunderer 
and adulterer ; and reminds his readers of the young 
man in Terence who justifies his profligacy by the 
example of Jupiter’s amour with Danae.® But one 
may wonder whether a ‘divine example’ imder 
pagpism meant what it would to ourselves ; although 
no doubt the persistence of religious traditions of this 
kind, even though the gods were not regarded by 
any one as patterns of moral conduct hdd up for 
imitation, did not, to say the least, promote the pro- 
gress of morality; and so deprived the world of 
ckssical antiquity* to a considerable extent of the 

» Bap., II. Z19. * Gonf., 1. 16. 

3 Emuchusy III. 5. 36-43 ; cp. Ovid, THsUa, II. 287 foil 

^ That is, the Greeh^ and the Romans after they had adopted the 
Greek mythology. The Roman gods were originally, Mr. Warde Fowler 
writes {Religious Experience of the Romm People^ p. 147), ^not thought 
of as existir^n any sense in human form, nor as personal beings 
bearing any human characteristics.* At any rate, they were not so 
human as to have a cJvromque scandaleuse. 
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powerful impulse given to that progress under Judaism 
and C!hristianity by the more consistently ejfcnical in- 
terpretation given in those religions to the ‘ holiness * 
of God, in consequence of which we now fiif& it hard 
to realize that the primitive conception of this 
‘ holiness ' of the divine, ‘ aloofness,’ as it might almost 
be put, was to a great extent not what we should call 
ethical at all.^ 

The really grave difficulti^ about the mutual 
relations of Morality and Religion are reached when 
the principle that ‘ God is good ’ is accepted as an 
axiom. We see that this acceptance led with Plato to 
a breach with traditional religion resulting on the one 
hand (in contrast with the line taken by the Jewish 
prophets with their religious tradition) in the abandon- 
ment of that religion to a lower ethical standard, and 
on the other hand to a divorce of philosophical from 
popular religion which justified St. Paul’s saying® 
thg-t the ‘ world by wisdom knew not God.’ Sa the 
rapprockemeM between the two in the Neo-Platonic 
period, however, the same sort of difficulties began to 
show themselves as early began to beset Christianity. 
Por Christianity the Platonic principle was already 
axiomatic ; and the labours of the Jewish prophets 
liad, raised the Jewish religion before the time at 
which Christianity issued thence to a level at which 
the axiom was not in such flagrant contradiction as in 

1 Bee Eobertson Smith, BeUgwn of the Semites^ pj!^40 folL 

^Corintbiams i. 21, 
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Greece with, the stories told ^ibout God. Yet the Old 
Testair^t contained not a little belonging to an 
older stratum of religious development which at a 
very ealfy period was felt to be disfcrepant with the 
axiom, and led with some, as with Marcion,^ to re- 
jection of the Old Testament as a narration of God’s 
actions, with others to a system of allegorical inter- 
pretation, of which Philo had already under Judaism 
set the example, for the explaining away of what in its 
literal sense was inconsistent with the accepted 
principle. Nor can it be denied that in Christianity, 
just because here a ' divine example ’ was, owing to 
the acceptance of this principle, a potent influence on 
moral conduct, the view that the Old Testament was 
a record of God’s actions has at certain epochs to a 
considerable extent impeded the development of 
morahty on one side, though a different side from 
that which Augustine had in view in the passage 
quoted above ; on the side, namely, of what we c^U 
humanity as opposed to cruelty.® 

The difficulties, however, created by this kind 
of divergence between religious tradition and moral 
sentiment are not properly difficulties in the philo- 
sophy of religion; for they depend upon the par- 
ticular traditions about God or the gods handed 

1 See TertixUian adv, Marciomm^ passim. 

3 The story (told by Pbilostorgius, E. E, II. 6) is well known, 
that XJlphilas, the apostle of the Goths, excluded the books of Kings 
from his trarfilSifcion of the Bible, in order to avoid encouraging the 
Wajliko tendencies of Ms converts. 
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down in different places. But when' the axiom 
that * God is good ’ has been reached, ijre shall 
find arising not only this sort of difi&culty in con- 
ciliating Morality and Eeligion, but othe^ which 
are more properly philosophical. 

Morality seems to involve freedom ; the ‘ ought,’ 
as Kant says,^ implies the ‘can.’ But how can 
the individual have freedom against or alongside 
of God ? Does not any view which regards God 
as the ultimate Eeality necessarily lay the axe 
to the root of any doctrine of real freedom and 
hence of any real morality in the mdividual ? 

In our previous discussion of the antithesis of 
Nature and Grace we gave our reasons for holding 
that Grace did not exclude but implied Freedom, 
and that in religion, although the problem about 
Freedom presented itself in a different form to that 
which it assumes when religious experience is not 
taljpn into account, yet we did not iu religious ex- 
perience find that the distinction could really be 
eliminated between freely willed actions for which 
we are responsible, and actions for which, as not 
freely willed, we disclaim responsibility. But we 
also discovered that neither the good nor the evU 
in our actions proved explicable wholly from within 
the individual life ; that we.were obliged to adroit 
in divine grace on the one hand, and on the other 

1 Er. d. r. V. (Werlce, ed, Hartenstein, IIL 379 j-WMeiklejolin, 
p.339).. 
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what is called by theologians Original Sin, as well 
as in th^ sinfulness of the world in which our lives 
are spent, influences not physical but spiritual, 
personal or social, which afiect us not as souUess 
things are afiected, but as only free persons can be 
aflected, and which could not be disregarded in 
tracing the history of our moral conduct. 

Our later discussions of the relation of man to 
God will be found to have rendered more definite 
our conception of Grace, and to have shown that 
when the consciousness of it is most highly developed, 
it is the consciousness of that Sonship which is 
recognized in Christianity as an integral element in 
the eternal nature of God. We must now turn our 
attention to the mZ principle which, as religion 
advances beyond its lower levels, we find ourselves 
distinguishing more and more sharply from grace, 
in the sense of the operation of God upon the soul. 
At a*^ertain stage Jahweh can be believed to l^ve 
sent a lying spirit to deceive Ahab,^ and Zeus a 
vain dream to mislead Agamemnon ; ® or the Ad- 
versary of mankind to appear among the sons of 
God m the court of Jahweh.® But at a later period 
it is held that ‘ the judgments of Jahweh are true 
and righteous altogether ’ ; * that ‘ the sum of his 
word is truth,’ ® and that his testimonies are com- 
manded in righteousness and very faithfulness,® that 

» 1 Kings u 22. 9 ihAid, II. 1 foil. 8 Job i. 6. 

* Psalm xxx, 9. 6 Psalm cxix* 160. ® Psalm cxii.438. 
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* he is of purer eyes than to behold evil/ ^ and that 
without holiness none can see him.® The.eW in- 
fluences which affect us may, it is thought, be mis- 
taken for the grace of God, but cannot at^once be 
recognized as evil cmd traced to a divine origin. 

Although the divine grace comes thus to be sharply 
distinguished from the evil influences of which it is 
said that ‘ the whole world lieth in the evil one,’® 
yet there is a close parallelism between the relation 
of the one and of the other to the individual soul. 
Just as a man sometimes distinguishes himself from 
the divine grace, and says with St. Paul, ‘Not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me,’ * so he 
^sometimes identifies himself with his hi^er life, 
and speaks not of Grace, but of sm, as something 
which is not himself, but an alien power dwelling 
in him.® And this sin which dwells in him is, indeed, 
as we saw, not wholly traceable to sources within 
his, individual hfe; and, although we admitted 
that there was nothing to prevent us from supposing 
that spiritual influences act upon the soul which 
are more than human, this supposition in no way 
removed the ultimate difficulty of the existence 
of evil at all, whether in the world or in ourselves. 

*Now we may distinguish evils of various sorts — 
pain, ugliness, error, sin. The little I have to say 
now on a question, a solution of which, as Lotze 


1 Habakkuk i. 13. * Hebrews xii. 14 ; op.^*atthew v. 8. 

» 1 4oIui V. 19. * 1 ConntbitHis sv. 10. ' See Komans vu. 7. 
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has observed,^ we cannot even imagine, will concern 
the first,, and last members of this series ; but what 
is said of them may perhaps point the way to similar 
reflexiorfe upon the others. And, firstly, of fain. 
I shall here use pain in that very wide sense in 
which we designate by this name not only painful 
physical sensations, but all kinds of ‘unpleasant 
feelings,’ including those which we should call mental, 
and which involve thinking, such as ‘feelings’ 
of disappointment, regret, and sorrow. 

It is a commonplace that pain is often the occasion 
and condition of things, such as patience, courage, 
heroic love, which we reckon to be the best things 
in the world. But there is, of course, pain which 
seems to be without any possibility of such good 
resulting from it. Such is especially the pain which 
the lower animals endure. The problem of the 
suffering of the lower animals is the most difficult 
parW)f the problem of pain. When it was usjjal 
to regard such suffering as always due to the results 
of the fall of man (which would include human 
cruelty) — as Milton, for example, represents the 
matter to us in Paradise Lost — ^the problem was not 
really eased, although it might seem to be so, because 
the fact of animal suffering was considered to be 
due to human sin, and so we might pass on to the 
problem of human sin. Nor can we in any case 
hold this view, since we have every reason to suppose 

» Mwroamim, IX 6, §§ 6, 6 5 Eng. tr., IL 716 foil . 
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that animal sufiering existed ages before the ^pear- 
ance of man upon the earth. We are not^ mdeed, 
debarred, as I shall shortly try to show, from the 
conjecture that this pre-human suffering ought yet 
be traceable to an evil, though not a human, will ; 
for such a conjecture cannot be ruled out of court 
because it has in the past been presented in a mytho- 
logical shape in which we cannot accept it.^ A 
supposition of this description caimot, indeed, afford 
any answer to the ultimate question of the origin 
of evil in a world whereiu in the last resort God 
is all in all. But it is worthy of notice that some 
of the difiS-culties which are commonly felt in ap- 
. preaching the problem are certainly due to an 
assumption which we are nowadays too apt to make 
without hesitation, that moral evil can exist only 
in human wills, and that the environment of humanity * 
must be attributed wholly, if at all, to God. The 
yesjj ancient and widely held view that the viorld, 
as we know it, is depraved through the activity 
of an evil will or wills antecedent to the appearance 
of man in it, is often hardly considered as worthy 
of serious consideration. Yet many thinkers have 
found thenaselves unable to dispense with it. Plato 
2i the Laws^ found it necessary to place an evil 

^ I owe to conversation with Prof. Cook Wilson the first suggestion 
that this view is one for serious consideration, hut for nothing in my 
working out of it can I claim his authority. 

2 Lam^ X 89fi, 897. Zeller has conjectured this passage, on account 
of its uncoiageniality to Plato’s teaching elsewhere, Wsibe an inter- 
polation. 
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worldjsoul side by side with the good. MiU, as is 
well knpwn, maintained in bis Essay cm Theism, 
(and tbe same thought is emphasized in his recently 
publish^ Letters ^ ) that a dualism of this Mnd was 
that to which the facts of experience pointed. For 
my part I cannot doubt that an ultinoate unity 
is required alike by religion and by philosophy. 
But that morally evil human wills exist, we know ; 
that they affect injuriously the environment of 
other persons we also know. No new difficulty is 
added by the thought that superhuman evil wills 
exist and have injuriously ajSected the environment 
of humanity as a whole. And this supposition would 
go some way towards explaining why it is hard to 
regard Nature as altogether good; even if we do 
not go so far as Coleridge, when he said that for him 
‘ so far from the world being a goddess in petticoats, 
it is rather the Devil in a strait waistcoat.’ * 
Sonathing also, it is true, might perhaps be gained 
by the reoognition of its origin in a will ; since the 
possibility of a wrong choice seems to be involved 
in the freedom of the will, and a world without 
beings possessed of free will would (one would be 
inclined to say) be an inferior world to a world in 
which such beings existed. But this conjecture, 
though not to be dismissed as idle, is no answer 
to the ultimate problem of the existence of evil in 

1 Vol. I. 239, 240. 

2 Tabu Talhy April 30, 1830. 
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the world. Nor, though it should have hit the 
truth, does it remove the difl&culty we should still 
find in the ‘ permission ’ (to use a phrase familiar in this 
connexion) of pain in beings like the lower«,nimals, 
for whom it can have no moral significance. Can 
this fact be reconciled with that reference of aU 
ultimately to God which Religion has all along 
seemed to involve ? 

I have only one consideration to suggest under 
this head, and it is this. We do not find pain to 
be most inexplicable where we know it best. We 
do not say, ‘Where pain does not come near us 
or our likes, we are content to suppose it to have 
some purpose, some justification, which we do 
not know ; but when it touches ourselves, then we 
cry out.’ Our attitude is just the reverse of this. 
What pain is in an animal which does not ‘look 
before and after,’ ^ in whom it is not complicated 
by recollections of past and anticipations of future 
pain, by conceptions of a happiness which it mars, 
by conscious contrast with happier times, we can 
scarcely guess. I am not, of course, denying the 
possibihty that the germs of these higher and com- 
plicating states of mind may exist in the higher 
animals. But just where they seem to exist, or 
where beside the physical suffering we suppose 
a sense of regret and sorrow, there there does seem 
to be moral compensation, as in the instance of 

1 Gp. SteUey, The Shylarh, § 18 . 
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tlie dog commemorated by 'Scott ^ and Wordswortb, 
to whom in the latter’s words God had given 

. . , that strength of feeling, great 

^Lhove all human estimate/ ^ 

But what pain is in the vast majority of the lower 
animals, which certainly do not share much that 
gives to human pain its greatest poignancy, that, 
I repeat, we can scarcely guess. It is where we know 
it best, in ourselves, that we understand how it may be 
that we would not for anything have mt had to endure 
acute physical pain or even very bitter and intimate 
grief. The crown without the cross would be a less 
glorious crown. It is not, we may observe, in accord- 
ance with the genius of the Christian religion to 
regard Christ’s passion and death as something 
which we would fain have away from the divine 
life ; rather they belong to -what we count as of 
highest worth therein. Our position, then, is that 
the<»problem of pain presses least where we know 
it best from within; most where we least know 
what it is from within. I do not know that we can 
get farther than this, but this is a consideration 
adverse to despair of the problem. 

I pass to the problem of sw, and this is 
admittedly more difficult. For though the resulting 
of pain from sin is approved by our moral conscious- 
ness, and hence the reference of pain to sin, where 
possible, seemed to ease the problem of pain, the 
‘ ( 1806 ), » Fidelity ( 1806 ). 
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proTblem of sin is not itself thereby eased. ('Moral 
compensation for sm seems out of the 'Question. 
It is to be noted that, in what was said of pam, 
the suggestion made was not merely that we could 
think of pain as compensated indeed, but only 
in such a sense that we should contemplate the 
non-occurrence of pain and consequent absence of 
need for compensation as better than its occurrence 
together with its compensation. It was rather 
that in certain cases, and those the most intimately 
known, we should not wish the pain not to have 
occurred. But could we put ourselves m the position 
of not wishing that sin had not occurred ? We might 
. perhaps say that we would rather sin should have 
occurred than that it should not have been possible, 
that is, that there should have been no beings capable 
of freely choosing, and therefore of freely rejecting 
good; but we go farther than this in the case of 
pain. We may, I think, say that we should not ^h 
pain not to have been. On the other hand, we 
naturally shrink from saying that we did not wish sin 
not to have been, although the language of the famous 
hymn already quoted might seem to venture even so 
far: 0 fdix culpa quce talm, et tarAvm mmiit hAere 
Reim/ptorem.^ And when I pointed out just now 
that in Christianity we would not have the passion 
of Christ away from our thought of God, we must 

1 Cp. Daute, Pwradm, IX. 94-108 ; Mother Julian oWiTorwich, 
BmlaUms of Dwme Love, c. 84 (p. 2X7 m the 1902 reprint of Oreflsy’t 
traBsIati^ii). 
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remember that the Passion of Christ is conceived in 
Christiaj^ theology not as mere suffering, but as a 
sacrifice for sin. Sin is the presupposition of Atone- 
ment ; ahd although the dogma does not represent 
sin as entering as a personal experience into the 
divine life, it does represent atonement, which pre- 
supposes sin, as so entering.^ 

Now it is quite natural that we should shrink 
from the full recognition of this, because it seems 
to be in flagrant contradiction with our moral 
consciousness, to imply that one could rightly 
be glad that sin had been committed, even that one 
had oneself sinned, and to lead logically to the 
principle with which (it is worth observing) the early 
Christians were already reproached,® of doing evil 
that good naay come. 

I think that there is an answer to this criticism, 
which is sujBficient, although in respect of the problem 
of '^vil as a whole I should certainly be willing to 
subscribe to Lotze’s words, ‘ No one has here found 
the thought that would save us from our difficulty, 
and I too know it not.’ ® 

The condition of atonement is repentance; except 
where there is repentance, sin is not done away. 
Now repentance excludes the antinomian attitude 
which regards sin as no sin. It presupposes a realiza- 
tion of its character as sin. Nor is it possible to * do 


* Cp above, p. 269. * See Eomans u. a 

* Mwrocomus^ IX. 5, § 5 (Eng tr., II, p, 716). 
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evil that good may come ’ in the only way in which 
a sinful will can pass into a good, namely, through 
repentance. The repentance which a i^n could 
intend while sinning would be no real repentance 
at all. Keal repentance could only supervene through 
a complete change of will upon the state in which 
a man should set out to sin with the intention of 
repenting, and thus obtaining something better than 
innocence. In other words, the attitude to which 
the doctrine of the felkc eulpa is supposed logically 
to lead is reaUy impossible. A man could not be at 
once in the attitude of making light of sin by treating 
it as the proper and inevitable means to something 
better, and in the attitude of condemning sin as sin 
must be condemned in any repentance which could 
bring the forgiveness by which the sin is taken away. 

The * difference between ‘ mere ’ Morality and 
Religion comes to a head in the difference betwf»p,n 
thSr respective attitudes towards sin. 

It is a paradox that Religion seems at once to 
intensify the horror of sin and yet to give assurance 
of forgiveness. Rrom the point of view which is 
‘merely ethical' the religious horror of sin seems 
and the religious assurance of forgiveness 
immoral. And farther, the two seem inconsistent 
with one* another. From the ‘merely ethical’ 

1 ‘The higher man of today,’ says Sir Oliver Lodg^from this 
pomt of view, *is not worrying about his sms at all' Jowmalt 

April, 1904, IL 3, p 466) 
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point of view one is rather inclined to say, ‘ Let us 
do better*'for the future, let bygones be bygones ’ ; 
but, on ^e other hand, to aiBSrm that the effects 
of sin endure always, and that we can depend on 
none but ourselves for the partial counteraction of 
them. 

What solution shall we find for these antinomies ? 

We must observe that the religious horror of sin 
would be morbid apart from the religious assurance 
of forgiveness, and that the religious assurance 
of forgiveness wouM be immoral apart from the 
religious horror of sm, and that the two are in- 
consistent with each other as the thesis and antithesis 
of the Kantian antinomies are so. The religious 
solution is that while apart from God man can do 
nothing, in union with God he can do all things 
and this is the significance of the doctrine" of the 
Atonement in which through the union of God with 
man the taking away of man’s sin is accomplished. 
What naan cannot do without Gk)d, God in man 
can do. 

I said in my first Lecture that in dealing with 
my third subject, the antithesis of Man and God, 
we should find ourselves not far off from the problem 
of the Particular and the Universal. Feuerbach, 
one of the most considerable of the writem who in the 
nineteenth century made contributions to the Philo- 
sophy cf Eeligion, actually in his Essence of Chris- 

1 See John xv, 5 j Philippians iv. 13, 
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tiamiy ^ (wMcIi George Eliot translated into |]nglisli) 
treated the antithesis of divine and htunan^s equiva- 
lent to that between human nature in general and 
human nature in individuals. I shall oriy be able 
to touch here very briefly on the question thus raised. 
I would point out that when we speak of a Universal 
Mind or Spirit, we are not merely speaking of an 
abstract univemal, in which the distinctive features 
of all real individual minds have been omitted, and 
only what is common to them all left behind. For 
it is the nature of mind in the activity wherein 
it has its life and being to aim at the elimination 
of what is merely individual or subjective, so that 
it is most truly mind when it apprehends what all 
other minds must also apprehend under the same 
intelligible conditions, when it knows the truth, 
which, is not merely for it, but for all, when it under- 
stands or comprehends the objective nature of reality. 
Ajid yet it is not, I think, quite correct to saj^that 
in doing this each individual mind merely drops 
out what belongs to its separate individuality. It 
no more does this than two astronomem observing 
a phenomenon from far-distant observatories 

drop out of account the difference in what they 
see, which is due to the difference between their 
respective stations of observation. They do not 

1 Das Wesm des UhHstentlmrris. I may here refer to the criticism of 
Feuerbach’s theology by Baron F. von Hngel, Beligione ^lUusione, m 
Ocmoldwmi No. 1-2, 1911. 
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drop it^out, but they do not treat it as affecting 
the objective identity of what they observe. They 
do not say each that the other is wrong ; they ascer- 
tain the selation of the two points of view to one 
another in space, and say that the same object 
seen from these two points of view must look thus 
from the one and thus (a different thus) from the 
other. Just so the real world, which is the common 
object of aU knowledge, is not really known com- 
pletely as it is, so long as we do not undemtand 
why it is apprehended in this way by you and in 
that way by me. The truth fully grasped would, 
we think) give the es^jlanation of the different forms 
in which it has been held, nay, even of the errors 
which have been entertained respecting that to 
which it relates. ‘Personality’ is sometimes re- 
garded as something which divides one person 
from another, but the more we suppose a conscious- 
nessjunmersed in itself, incapable of relating itself 
to others through a common object of conscious- 
ness, the less we should call that consciousness 
personal. This name we give only to a self-dis- 
tinguishing consciousness, a consciousness of objects 
which it recognizes as distinct from itself, and as being 
capable of being objects also to another conscious-^ 
ness. We do not call the lower animals persons, 
because we do not suppose theic consciousness to 
be of this sort. Again, within the limits of humanity, 
we shouiH call those ‘great personalities,’ not who 
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were most shut up Witlim a world of their own— 
these would rather he madmen or idiots— but those 
whom we should call men of universal genius, such 
as Plato or Shakespeare or Goethe, in, whom we 
find the least eccentricity, the least restricted capacity 
of sharing the thoughts and feelings of others.^ 
Even with some smgular and elusive mood which 
comes and goes and seems incapable of description 
in words or otherwise, when an Emily Bronte or 
a Maeterlinck succeeds in expressing it, we recognize 
it with ad m iration just when it has thus escaped 
from its privacy and been com m unicated to the 
world and become an element in the common 
life of sentiment and thought. The universal Spirit, 
then, is no mere abstraction ; it is the concrete reahty 
of which the individual spirits, so far as they remain 
abovq and apart, are but, as it were, fragments, 
though so far as they bring what is in each of them 
into its true place in the spiritual organism they 
realize themselves as constituent organs of the 
universal life with none of which and no part of 
which it can dispense. ‘ The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.’ ® 

K, then, it be asked, as sometimes it is, ' Do you 
•mean that God has no life of his own apart from 
the lives of the spirits (not necessarily only human 
spirits, there may be othmr spiritual bemgs besides 

^ Cp- Proc* of At, N. B., V. pp. 106 folL 
Matthew x 30 . 
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men) -who “ live and move and have their being in 
him ? *\ow shall we answer ? 

We shall, I think, say firstly that God must 
indeed haye a life of his own ; the universal life is his 
own, as it is none other’s, for all others have it only 
from him and through him. To attribute to him 
a life of his own which is not shared by any is not to 
make him more properly personal, but less, because 
his whole substance would then not exist, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, evepyela, but in part Swa/xei, not brought 
into play, as it were, in the universal life. Christian 
theology here expresses the truth better. There never 
is nor was a time when God existed without ha only 
begotten Son. The Son is eternally begotten, and lacks 
nothing of the fulness of the Godhead, which is com- 
pletely present in the Begotten as in the Begetter. 

Secondly, we shall say that this does not ^(as it 
is sometimes hinted that it may) make God a mere 
aggregate or plurality of spirits, which could not be 
loved or worshipped. We can love and feel loyalty 
to a community, to a college, a religious order, a 
nation, a Church, nor do we re^rd the community 
which we thus love and to which we devote ourselves 
as a mere aggregate or plurality. If we so re^ucd 
it, we may find it sometimes a questionable object- 
of love or devotion ; but in fact we do not so regard 
it. No doubt the individuality and personality of 
such a comoration (to use the l^al word) is defective. 

' Acts XTii, 28, 
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T1i 6 individual psrson, althougL. a less enciiijiiiLg, in 
some ways a less august, object of devotion than the 
community, yet has in his individuality something 
which the community lacks. But in God, the eternal 
and universal Spirit, in his indefeasible individuality 
has that which the community has not, and yet has 
in a transcendent degree all those claims which 
the community, the State or the Church has, and 
to which we sometimes think it right to sacrifice 
the interests of an mdividual friend, although, 
as we saw, there is something which the individual 
friend has which is wanting to the personality of 
Church or State. God can thus be rightly described 
in terms of individual personality, although the 
life of God is not narrower than that of any 'com- 
munity, but vaster, and indeed contains it within the 
compass of its universal activity. 

The eternal being of God is then that in which 
oufs is rooted, which, since he is before and beyond 
our individual being, we can worship and love and 
make the object of our devotion. But when we are 
and do that by which we fill that place and dis- 
charge that function in being and doing which we 
realize the best that is in us, and do this consciously 
being God’s will, then we live as sons of God. 
Such a life is not extraneous to God nor an after- 
thought, as it were, in respect of his being, but a 
conscious sbariTig in what is the eternal expression 
or utterance of his whole being, D&is de Deo, LMinen 
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Sa Iwiiine, Dms verus de Deo vero.^ Lastly, this 
eternal self-expression is not to be tbooglit of as 
some mere natural process wbiob culminates in 
tbe putting forth from God of something which 
thenceforward remains apart from him. The unity 
of the Father and the Son in a mutual interchange 
of love, of which our worship of God and the Grace 
of God that we receive therein and thereby is but 
a very little part— this is itself the eternal issue 
and process of the Divine Being, in which it for ever 
completes itself as Spirit, and so eternally manifests 
itself as the threefold unity described in the time- 
hallowed language of Christian theology as Father 
Son and Holy Spirit, three Persons and one God. 

1 In Christian theology, as has been already pointed out (p. 21S), 
this participation is attained only through Christ, It is only as a 
‘member of Christ’ that the Christian is a ‘child of God.’ This 
im&iated, sonship is an essential feature of Christian religiops experi- 
ence. An examination of details of historical evidence, such as would 
be req^uired in a discussion of the bearing of this upon the purely 
histjjical questions connected with the Gospel stoi^ and the origins of 
Christianity, does not fall within the scope of the present work, nOr is 
the present writer competent to undertake it. But it may be observed 
that the development of Christology was determined rather by what^ 
under the guise of the ascertainment of an ecclesiastical tradition, was 
fundamentally an analysis of the Christian religious consciousness, than 
by considerations of historical evidence, as that is understood to-day; 
that the precise form assumed by creeds was affected by various 
influences, among which an impartial and critical study of historical 
evidence was not one ; and that the theological problem which now 
lies before the Christian Church is the adjustment of the results of tie 
process of analysis above mentioned to those of an independent criticism, 
proceeding upon the lines proper to historical investigation, and con- 
cerned with the former only in so far as it is part of the historian’s 
task to assign causes adequate to the effects which are known to have 
followed from them. 
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